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HOW I CAME TO HAVE IT. 

I was one time traveling in France. I was a 
young man without object — without occupation. 
Literature was the last thing in my thoughts — 
Indeed I believe it never would have entered into 
them, but for a word or two of encouragement from 
an American — then almost a stranger — now most 
dear to me after a lapse of five-and-twenty years 
—most high in my esteem as a man, and in my 
admiration as an author. He gave the first im- 
pulse to my mind in a certain direction. His 
opinion was confirmed by another, equally dear, 
and equally admired by us both ; and I became 
in consequence of an accidental meeting in a re- 
mote city of France, what I am, and what I am 
prond to be — a literary man. 

It was some time after this accidental meeting 
that I was traveling in another Department, as 
they call it nowadays, or Province as they called 
it long ago, when I stopped at an inn— or hotel, 
God bless the mark! — in the famous city of 
Rennes, the capital of Brittany. The town is a 
fine old quiet town, which looks as if a good deal 
of sleep had been the portion of the inhabitants 
since the revolution ; but nevertheless, it has a 
great number of pleasant people in it, a great num- 
ber of agreeable social parties, much elegance and 
grace in its higher circles, and a numerous col- 
lection of beautiful faces and forms — for all of 
which I am devoutly thankful, as in duty bound. 

One's first advent to such a town, however, 
can never be particularly gay. The circum- 
stances which brought me there, and detained 
me there for a long time, could not be matters 
of interest for the general public, but I will own j 
that the first day-light view of the city, though 
striking and in some degree beautiful — and there 
are few towns for which I have such a lingering 
love ; perhaps on the same motives which made 
De Coucy love Fontenoy — was in some degree 
dull and monotonous ; and before I delivered the 
few letters of introduction which I brought with 
me, I took a stroll through the streets, with no i 
very pleasant feeling or anticipation. 

I had previously passed through that deeply 
interesting part of France, the Socage, where 
deeds of heroism enough were enacted to have 
made ancient Rome really great — where heroes 
fought and died, with a constancy and a quiet 
fortitude which would have shamed warriors of 
old, and have put the stoic to the blush. 

It is a bright and beautiful land, notwithstand- 
ing the desolation which the fierce wrath of the 
multiform tyranny of French. republicanism in- 
flicted apoa ft— notwithstanding the decimation 



of its inhabitants, and the spilling of the noblest 
blood that France has ever produced. The dim 
embowering lanes, deep cut between the fields ; 
the arching boughs overhead, the vineyards, and 
the orchards, the quiet little villages, nooked in 
bosky shade ; the frequent farm-houses, and the 
chateaux great and small, which thickly dot the 
whole of that peculiar region, had produced an 
effect — strange to say — gay — cheerful — and 
pleasant, rather than sad, notwithstanding all 
the gloomy memories of glorious deeds unfruit- 
ful, and heroic courage rewarded by death, with 
which the whole air is loaded. France may 
boast of her conquests — of the successes which 
were obtained by the fierce irruption of her bar- 
barous hordes into dismayed and unconnected 
lands — of the talent of her generals— of the oour- 
age of her plundering troops— of triumph, bitter- 
ly atoned by forgotten humiliation j but her real 
glory lies in La Vendee. 

I had gone through this beautiful country— 
this country dear to the heart of every one who 
loves honor more than success, and I had come 
to the extreme point of the frontier, where a 
great city had possessed the means, and never 
used them, of rendering gallant devotion tri- 
umphant. 

The feeling with which I viewed it was per- 
haps not that of disappointment ; but a sort of 
gloom pervaded my mind, a sensation of solitari- 
ness—of isolation, not common in French cities, 
where every one usually seems ready to take 
upon himself the character of acquaintance, if 
not of friend. 

On entering my inn. which was one where 
dinner was served a la carte, I chose from the 
bill of fare such viands as I thought proper, and 
sat down to read the newspaper in the public 
room till the meal appeared. 

While thus occupied, two or three people 
came in and went out again ; but one person re- 
mained, spoke a few words to the waiter, seated 
himself in a chair on one side of the long wooden 
board which served as a very unornamental 
dinner-table, and taking up one of the public 
papers, began to read. 

After a time I gave a glance at him ; and I 
thought I recognized the features. A second 
look showed me that I had seen him more than 
once before in various towns of France. I had 
even a faint recollection of haying met him in 
good society in England. So it proved; for a 
short time after, the stranger's eye turned unoa 
me, and he tnmftdntafa wnye«taetft&x&fe. vra 
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■e were seeled together in a dull inn, 
iwn in flriiiatiy— east as it were upon 
r fur society ; and it may be easily 
jpposed that we sew became more intimate, 
' ough 1 did not altogether like or understand 
acquaintance. He was certainly a good- 
king man. but his appearance was somewhat 
singular. He was tall, very powerful in frame, 
though rather meagre limn otherwise, fit ll-c best- 
ed, Iirutul-shonlderod, thin in the flank, long and , 
sinewy in limb. Hia nose was strongly MfoUiM, 
his eye over-arched by a very prominent i-ye- 
brow, was dark, bright mid quick. He wore 
neither whisker nor mustache, and I remarked 
that his teeth were beautifully whito and perfect, 
although at this time ho must have been consid- 
erably above fifty. His dress never varied at 
any time I saw him. consisting of a black coat, 
waistcoat and handkerchief, drab breeches, and 
Kninisl, lop-hoots. His hot always shone like a 
bosrng-jrUl*, and his gloves always filled beau- 
tifully, and seemed to be fresh that day. I found 
ihal he spoke English and French wiita equal 
facility, and 1 never could get any une to tell me 
what was his country. Frenchmen, who heard 
speak, declared at once that he was French 
ihal no foreigner could ever acquire the ao- 
so perfectly. Englishmen, tin J myscl fanning 
number felt sure that he was English, judg- 
; by the same lest ; and 1 am rather inclined 
believe now that he was in reality n lln^sian 
spy. He never, by any chance, alluded to his 
i : i'iiulry, to his profession, or lo his habits — e*- 
cepe indeed, one day, when ho called himself a 
wandering spirir, rarely remaining more than 
three days in the same place. He must have 
been well acquainted with lienncs, however; 
for he knew every nook and corner in the city, 
and had evidently some knowledge of a great 
many people in it, [or he bowed to many. sp.,ke 
to several; but although I afterward asked 
i he persons whom I had seen him thus re- 
cognise, who he was, none of them could tell 
me, and most of them seemed nut much to like 

The first night we dined together, and shared 

a bottle of very good wine, which he, cither by 

prescience or memory, recommended as the best 

- l 'ih the house could' afford. We talked of the 

I, and of that part of France, and of La Van- 



"Those were strange times," he said, ''and 
many of the greatest and most striking events 
in historv which occurred about that lime, are 
aJready hardly remembered, from the fact lb«t 
so many marvelous actions were crowded into 
so short a space of time, as hardly to leave room 
lo see or lo collect ihem. 1 was about thirty 
at the time of that terrible struggle, in Switzer- 
land," he added, "and my memory is quite per- 
fect upon the subject , but when 1 talk with 
other people upon those things, and especially 
with historians, I hey know linle or nothing about 

" You must have gone through some Strang* 
adventures, I should think," 1 answered. 

" Oh dear, no," be replied, "my life has been 
an exceedingly quiel and tranquil one ; but if 
you are curious about that period of history, I 
have got a manuscript which fell into my bands 
accidentally, giving some interesting particulars 
of a young man's lil'o in ihose days. There is a 
good deal of nonsensical sentimentality in it, but 
it may amuse you, and if you like to lake the 
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relica of Iho ancient limes, he offered 
me to some curious places in the vicinity of the 
town On the following morning we sel out in 
a carriage from the inn — and here let inc notice 
iuIuhs exactness in paying ' ' 



every exjicn 
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pled his offer right willingly, but the 
uim.nantion turned soon lo other things, and he 
anil I both forgot the manuscript that night. 

On the fallowing day, at breakfast, he an- 
nounced to me that he was going to start by the 
diligence at noun, for Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
Madrid. I laughingly asked what would be- 
come of my reading the manuscript then. 

"Oh, you shall have it ! You shall have it," 
ho answered. " We shall meet again J dare say, 
and then you can give it back to me." 

Before be went, he brought it down — a large 
roll of somewhat yellow paper. Conceiving it 
might be valuable, and wilhoul the slightest idea 
of prying into his affairs, I asked where T oould 
| send it to him, if we did not meet soon. 

He replied, with a very peculiar smile, "II 
does not matter. It does not matter. If I do 
not see you before thirteen years are are over, 
I shall then be seventy years of age or dead, and 
you may do with it what yon please. ,r 

More lhan twenty years have now passed, and 
we have not met; and I give the manuscript to 
the world with very little alteration, trusting that 
if the writer of Ihe autobiography which follows 
should ever see these pages, ho will claim hi" 
own, and forgive their publication. I will only 
add, that when I received ihe manuscript, I cer- 
lainly thought iliiu mv guod friend ut'lhe inn was 
the writer of it himself. In reading it over, how- 
ever, and especially in correcting it. for the press. 
I clearly perceived that could not he. as the age 
of the parties must have differed by fifteen i* 



rally fell upon all we had seen. Wo talked of the 
CfcoBans, and the Vendean war, and all the gal- 
lant deeds that were done in those days, and 
from that we turned lo the Revolution:" > history 
in general, and especiallv to the campaigns of 
Massena, and the Archduke Charles, and Su- 
warrow in Lombardy and Switzerland. He gave 
me a number of curious anecdotes uf those par- 
sonages, and especially of Suwnrrow, whom he 
told me he had seen lending on a charge, with a 
jockey.oap upon his head, a switch in his hand, 
:i boot upon one leg and a silk stocking on the 
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THE FIRST FISH. 
Most men have a Taint anil distant notion from 
whom to look lor parentage — that im ittuUlile 
boon for which the most miserable often feel 
the muni grateful — inestimable, not only because 
it confers upon us, if we will, an immortal here- 
after of unrepealed joy and glory, but because 
nobody ever did, e*ev wiU, at wraVnArVj Met <»*, 
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estimate it rightly. Parents consider their chil- 
dren as under an undischargeable debt of grati- 
fade to them for bringing them into the world 
at all, without sometimes fully considering a 
parent's duties as well as his rights. Children 
are too apt to make light of the obligation, as 
well as many another obligation which succeed- 
ed it — the care of infancy, the guidance of youth, 
the love, unextinguishable in all but very cold 
and stony hearts, which attends our offspring from 
their birth to our own death-bed. It may be 
argued that all these acts and feelings on the 
part of parents, are but in obedience to a law of 
nature : that the man or woman, like the eagle 
or the dove, is impelled to nurture, protect, de- 
fend his offspring. But if so, the law of love 
and obedience in the offspring toward the parent 
is equally binding ; and he who neglects the one, 
is equally a rebel to nature, and to God, as he 
who neglects the other. 

Most men, I repeat, have a faint and distant 
notion from whom to look for parentage. This 
is not without exception. Good, as a general 
rule, the exceptions are quite sufficient to prove" 
it. 1 myself am one. That I had a father, I have 
always taken for granted : that I had a mother is 
perfectly certain. But as to who my father and 
my mother were, was for many years a question 
much more doubtful. 

However, I will tell you all about it, and you 
shall judge for yourself. 

My first distinct recollections of the world are 
surrounded by somewhat strange scenery. Fig- 
ure to yourself, reader, a town situated on the top 
of a high hill, like an eagle's eyrie, but far more 
solid and substantial. The streets are paved 
with large round stones, and a gutter in the 
centre, tracking out like rays at every cross- 
road : the houses, stone-built, and somewhat 
ponderous, are tall and short, wide and narrow, 
as in most other towns, but there are some very 
fine churches in a somewhat severe style in the 
place, and it seems to possess two peculiar 
characteristics. Whether, because so far ele- 
vated that nothing can obstruct the drainage 
on either side, or because at that high point it 
catches the clouds as they whirl by, and at- 
tracts the wrath of every storm by its menac- 
ing front, it is the cleanest town in the uni- 
verse. In vain do cooks and old women throw 
out cocks' heads divested of their combs, and 
the gizzards of ducks and fowls — in vain on the 
Saturday night is every gutter in the place 
made the receptacle of all the dust of all the houses j 
— in vain are a number of other untidy tricks j 
practiced to defile the highways, and offend the j 
olfactories of the passing stranger — before the j 
Monday morning all is clear again — except in 
very dry seasons, when I have known a dust-heap 
lie for a fortnight. This was one of its peculiar 
characteristics : cleanliness. j 

I can not help thinking there is something ,' 
very merry in dirt. The merriest people I 
have ever seen in my life have been the dir- 
tiest : but perhaps, after all, the impression to 
this effect which I have received, may be at- 
tributed to my residence in that old town, where 
the exceeding cleanliness I have mentioned, was 
closely associated with that of dullness. The 
very cheerful summer sun, as he looked down 
into the open streets, beJd up as upon a pedestal 
to hit view, looked dall mad even sad. The clear 



Kght of the summer day had a cool, calm, gen- 
tlemanly melancholy about it, which did not serve 
to rouse or to enliven. One looked up the street 
and saw a man, a single solitary man, so lost in 
the yellow sunshine at the end, that you cookl 
not tell whether he had pike, pitchfork, or cro- 
sier in bis hand — three-cornered hat, or round, 
or cap of liberty on his head. One looked down 
the street toward the valley below, and could 
hardly make out whether the lonely carriage 
drawn by four beasts of some kind, had really 
four horses, or four mules, or four rats — without 
a tail among them. Not another being did 
you see. No heads were put out of windows — 
no idle figures presented themselves before the 
doorways. Curiosity seemed dead in the place, 
as well as every thing else ; and although the 
sound of a carriage wheels— especially coming 
from below, where there was a post-house — was 
very rare, it seemed not to awaken any interest 
in the inhabitants whatsoever — at least not more 
than was displayed in just raising the eyet from 
the calves' feet, or the sheep's trotters which 
were preparing for dinner, to look for one in- 
stant at the vehicle, as it passed. If an earth- 
quake had rumbled up and down the street, it 
could not have produced less excitement— and 
probably would not have produced more. The 
carriage went in peace and sunshine upon its 
way, and the cook or the good housewife bent 
her attention to her dishes again. 

But let me say a little more of the town be- 
fore I proceed further; for it is an object of 
great interest to me, even in memory. From 
the hill on which it stood, and the old walls 
which surrounded it on every side, rising up from 
the verge of the descent, and looking like the bat- 
tlements of a raised pie, might be seen a very 
rich and beautiful country, with a river running 
round the base of the large rock on which one 
stood. The situation was a very commanding 
one; for though rising ground, deserving the 
name of high hills, was to be seen in the dis- 
tance, and many a sweep and undulation lay be- 
tween, yet the elevation of the town was suffi- 
cient to domineer over the whole country round 
within any thing like cannon-shot. The walls, 
however, were destitute of guns ; and the vari- 
ous gates, with their old stone arches, seemed 
formed for no other purpose than to let the morn- 
ing and evening sun shine through, and the 
country-people bring in eatables and drink- 
ables for the supply of the place. They afford- 
ed, too, a place of refuge for certain old gentle- 
men who engaged themselves in examining all 
itinerant merchants, making- good women open 
their baskets, and running long iron things, like 
spits, into loads of hay and straw, in order to 
make sure that there was no wine or brandy 
concealed within. For all these services they 
exacted a trifling toll, or excise duty, upon a 
great number of articles of provision brought 
into the town. They were very unobtrusive 
people, however, seldom if ever seen, except in 
the early part of market-days, and ever ready to 
retreat into their little dens by the side of the 
gate, as soon as their functions were performed. 
The great church stood at one side of a little 
square, free and open enough ; always very clean^ 
like the rest of tV» tonra^tax ^s^WVw&waa%«*.- 
oeedingly c«A a\io— tow ^tofe ^wj wsww «» 
looked coo\ \W*, *& \ Ysa*% ^*«cwk> *sA «** 
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hardly Tell the difference between June and 
December, if (he day vu clear. 1 don't know 
why that square ■W o t looked guy or cheerful; 
for it seemed to have every thing to make It so : 
and I hove ieen it, on days of festivity, tricked 
out in all lhai could assist. On the Sunday, a 
neat multitude of the gt>od people of the town, 
dressed out in their brightest attire, were con- 
ocking in and out of the church. On 
lys you would see garlands of flowers, 
and banners, and rich vestments, mid IjimiiiiIhIIv 
dressed altars under arbors of green leaves, n rn 1 
a little body of soldiers, with gay uniforms, glit- 
lering muskels, and cooked hats, would appear, 
to keep the ground as a procession passed, lint 
still it never looked cheerful. All these objects 
were seen in that clear, cool light, in such a way 
as to make them look frosty. 

Perhaps one cause of the general sombreneti 
of the town, and the impression of nmnhiil.iieu 1 - 
ness which it gave, might hare been that there 
were no shops in the place. This may seem an 
extraordinary fact — but so it was. There were 
no real, proper, bona fidt shops, wiih good, wide, 
open fronts showing their wares. As one walk- 
ed along the priiu'ipal street, indeed — which led 
through u liiiL'e. heavy, white stunt- arch, down 
the easiest slope of the hill into the open coun- 
try— he re and there, in the window of what seem- 
ed a private dwelling-place, and which could 
only be reached by ascending a flight. »!' steps 
from the street, one might see a ham banging 
up, or a string of sausages, or mmp other edible 
thing. Again, further on, you would see a small 
brass basin nailed to a door-post, and again, in 
another window, a lady's cap, or a string or two 
of ribbons. When, in want of any article*, you 
climbed '.he steps, you had to open a door, 
and then another door, before you arrived at 
the person whom you expected to furnish thnn. 
When vi'il gal iii. yen iv! hi Id In nl a tolerable store 
of diilcrcnt kinds of things gjlhcrcd together 
in a neat little room, somewhat dull and shady. 
and not the least like a shop in the world. It 
would have puzzled any one in such a cell to 
judge accurately of the color ot quality of what 

in' »■»!, |:ii|-r!i;i-iiig ; but 1 must, do the good 
people Mil' justice to say that they did not at all 
take advantage of this obscurity to cheat their 
friends and customers, but that all they sold was 
generally good end what it pretended to he — 
more, indeed, thnn can be said of most goods and 
chattels at the present time. The irrcgulnrity 
the streets, too, might have had some part in 
.ting the sombrcness — for they turned 
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■online; to the. taste 
out any regard to regularity — 
tome sticking out sin or seven yards Ijevetui its 
neighbor— some turning at one angle and some 
at another — some lowering up, and others crouch- 
ing down — had an exceedingly awkward habit: 
of casting long, blue shadows, whichever way 
trie sun shone, in hard, straight lines, unbroken 
hy even a cloud of dust. 

I have never seen any other town like it but 
one, and that is thy town of Angoulcnie. Per- 
haps it was Angoulemi. — though I can not he 
quits sure; for it is long, long ago since 1 was 
there, and events and circumstances of a very 
lingled character have drawn lino after line 
' lory, lillcven the deep 



across the tnlilct of memory, til) even the di 



strokes graven upon it in early years a 
faintly traceable here and there. 

This town is my first distinct recollection j but 
in looking back as far as my mind will carry me 
into the past, other things appear. First, there 
comes a cloud— a pleasant, summer-like eloud. 
not altogether shapeless, yet very Taint and soft in 
the outlines, and varying strangely as I took at it. 
Nnw it takes the form uf a beautiful lady, with 
two or three lme'i children playing around her. 
lam among them J but whether*] urn cine of them 
or not I can not tell. Then it changes to a tall, 
somewhat youthful-looking man, with a sword at 
his side, and a great broad bell over his right 
shoulder. Heavy buckskin gloves he must have 
worn ; for 1 remember quite well the bard touch 
of them between my little fingers. I see his 
jack-boots, too, even now. They ore the very 
plainest part of the cloud. But the nanoa roll 
over — and what is seen next? A French obii- 
teau, with as many little lowers as n cruet-stand, 
some square, some round, some with conical 
roofs, some with long gables, and at the end there 
is a small building:, which, in the nonsensical slant: 
or London ho use -agents, would be called semi- 
detached. Il has a little spite, like that of a 
church, and a bell in it. Probably it was the 
chapel of the chateau ; and there is a fountain 
playing before the house in the morning sun 
surrounded by gay beds of flowers, formed into 
strange shapes, as if cut out by those ingenious 
instruments with which cooks produce variety 
in the patterns of fancy pie-crust. But it is all a 
cloud, never fixed, and never very clearly defined 

The earliest distinct and definite recollection 
that I have, is that of finding myself in the town 
I have mentioned, and in the house of one of the 
clergy of the place— an excellent good man, ir 
one ever lived. But that is a general recollec- 
tion, and the most clear and tangible of my more 
particular recollections of boyhood, is that of 
having sat by Ihc side of a large pond, or little 
hike, formed" by the stream which (lowed round 
the hill, and with a good stout rod of very plain 
eoiistruelion, ami a Iretnenilouslv thick line and 
large hook, throwing in some kind of bait, I for- 
get what, in the desperate hope of catching a 
gigantic pike, which was reported to frequent 
that water. My line lav in the water for a long 
while without the slightest movement of the lit- 
tle corlc float attached to it. I got somewhat 
weary, and began to think fishing poor sport. I 
laid my rod down upon Ihc bank. -lathered a heap 
or stones, and began throwing them ns far as 1 
could toward the centre of the piece of water. 
This was not pure idleness; for I had some in- 
definite notion, I believe, of driving the fish 
nearer to the shore The day had hitherto been 
fine. A bright, soft, sleepy 'light, hud lain ii|nn 
the bosom of the water. But it was now ahuitt 
four o'clock, and the day began to change. First 
there came a shadow, then a breeze tossing up 
tittle waves, then thick, dashing drops of rain. I 
ran some twenty steps back under a little ledue 
of the rock, ivhieh iilfi.nl.-il some shelter ; for il 
would seem 1 had been possessed with a notion 



i toy e. 
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and there, from my little den, 1 looked oi .... 
storm as it swept over the lake. It struck me 
then as very beautiful, and I dare say would 
have struck me more now; for through the thick 
drops, I could see here and there the blue iky 
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shining like a loving eye watching the earth, ■ 
and to the westward came a gleam of gold, tell- 
ing that the storm would not last long. 

What induced me to look down for my rod and 
line, I do not know ; but when at the end of a 
quarter of an hour I did so, the float had totally 
disappeared, and the rod itself, though heavy 
enough to my notions, seemed suddenly endow- 
ed with the power of locomotion, and was walk- 
ing away into the water. One dart forward, and 
I caught it, just as it was pitching over ; but it 
had been nearly tugged out of my hand again 
ere I had cot it fast. With triumph and with 
joy I found that there must be a fish at the end 
of the line, and a large one. I had caught gud- 
geons enough in my day, but I had no notion 
how to manage a large fish, now I had hooked 
him. The only art I had was to pull away, and 
perhaps it was quite as lucky as not; for had 
the united strength of myself and the fish been 
superior to that of the line, the latter must have 
given way. But as it was, the fish was some- 
what exhausted by his first tugs at the rod, and 
he suffered me very quietly to draw him in with- 
in a few yards of the shore. Luckily the line, 
though twisted round the top of the rod, was 
carried down to my hand, though without any 
reel ; but there were some twenty or thirty yards 
of twine wound upon a piece of stick beyond my 
bands. Luckily I say, for just as I was pulling 
my captive on, and could catch a sight of his 
glorious bulk, he seemed to me to put his tail in 
Eis mouth, and then with a great spring darted 
rapidly away. The top of the rod broke in 
a moment, and the line ran through my hands 
like a knife. I caught it on the winder, how- 
ever, and checked my enemy in his course. He 
gave a sulky tug or two, but then suffered me 
to pull him in again, and a desperate struggle 
we had of it when he found himself once more 
coming near the bank. When I found I could 
not manage him, J gave him line off* my hands ; 
and then refreshed, though with a heart, I am 
ashamed to say beating how fast, I hauled away, 
and joyfully found his resistance diminishing. It 
was the labor of nearly an hour, however, before 
I got him close up to the bank, and then twice 
he got away from me, once, nearly bringing me 
into the water by the sudden dart he gave as I 
kneeled down to lift him on shore. At length, 
however, I landed him safely ; and judge of ray 
joy when I beheld a trout weighing five pounds 
at least, and magnified by my imagination to 
ten or fifteen. 

He had got the hook quite down into his throat, 
which probably was the secret of my success ; 
for had it been in his mouth, he and I must have 
pulled his jaw off between us. I did not stop 
even to make an attempt to take it out, but gath- 
ering up the fragments of my rod, while he lay 
panting and flapping on the grass, I lifted him 
up by the hook and carried him triumphantly 
toward the town. I would not go in through the 
ordinary gates, however. I believe it was that 
a fear seized me lest I should be charged a duty 
on my fish ; but as the house where I lived was 
close to the walls, and had a little garden in one 
of the old towers, through which there was a 
door and a stone stair-case, I hurried thither, 
found my way in by the back-door, and ventur- 
ing to do what I had never done before, hurried, 
vneaUed, into the room of good Father Bonne- 



ville at an hour when I knew he was always at 
study. Happily it was Thursday : I knew there 
was no fish in the house, and that our dinner, on 
the following day, was destined to be pumpkin- 
soup and a salad. This might well excuse my 
presumption, and it did. 

Never in ray life did I see a man more delight- 
ed than good Father Bonneville, though he hur- 
ried away a book which he had been reading 
when I came in — I believe it was the Old Tes- 
tament — as if there had been something very 
shameful in it. He admired the trout immensely, 
looked at it on one side and then on the other, 
declared it the finest trout he had ever seen, and 
patting me on the head, asked me if I had really 
caught that all by myself. 

I assured him that I had had no help what- 
ever, and then added, slyly, "You know it is 
Friday to-morrow, Father." 

" Ah, my son, my son," be replied, with a rue- 
ful shake of the head, but a smile upon his lips, 
" we must not think too much of improving our 
fare, especially on meagre days *, but the fish is 
a verv fine fish notwithstanding, and we will 
have it for dinner to-morrow." 

I have dwelt long upon this little incident; for 
it was a very important one in my eyes at the 
time, and was not altogether without its influence 
upon my life. But I shall only pause to state 
here that Father Bonneville made more of me 
from that time forth than he had ever done be- 
fore. Previously he had contented himself with- 
giving me my lessons daily, speaking a few 
kindly words to me at meal times, and turning 
me over for the rest of the day to his good ow 
housekeeper. Now, however, I seemed to be 
fit for something better. Father Bonneville was 
very fond of fish, as most priests are ; and every 
Tuesday and Thursday evening I was down at 
the banks of the lake or of the river ; and as I 
had great perseverance, and rapidly became 
skillful, Father Bonneville very rarely went with- 
out fish of some kind for his dinner on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, so that fasting became some- 
what of a farce— except in Lent indeed — except 
in Lent, when he made tremendous work with us. 



A PRIEST'S HOUSEHOLD. 

I must give my pictures of the early pact of 
my life, detached and phantasmagoria-like as 
they appear to the eye of memory. But yet I 
will supply as far as possible any links of con- 
nection which may be wanting, by that power 
which is to memory what the second rainbow, 
which we sometimes see, is to the first — the re- 
flection of a reflection — I am not quite sure that 
is philosophical — but it is a figure, and it is pretty 
— so let it stand. The power I speak of is com- 
monly termed reminiscence — a shadow of re- 
membrance which overtops the mountain, and 
is seen indistinctly after the prototype has sunk 
behind the steep— God bless me, I am getting 
into figures again. 

The catching a fish was my first great exploit 
in life, and I could evidently see that Father 
Bonneville paused aud pondered over it, as was 
his character; for he wbj&sl-hotj tt»&Ytac«&fev&&. 
thouttttt£vx\ man, \w iko \fiauu& ^SSbksqX ^qe««w> 
of taWvtrtiou, *xA * ^TOtXXo&ft. * x«ia«»% 
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\ which sometimes misled him a lillle. He 
le me (ell him the wholo story of ihe catoh- 
! ol" Ihe li.-h, nnd of bow 1 hud managed ir. 
■v judge I dilated Dot n little, partly from 
rest of the subject to myself, and partly 
___m.tuedifiieuliy which every child, finds ie, cloth- 
ing his thoughts in brief language. 1 found after- 
ward that he had deduced his own conclusions from 
premises which 1 had afforded ; and 1 am happy 
to say they were all favorable to me. He had 
deduced, 1 learnt, from my catching the rod be- 
fore it fell into the water, that I possessed con. 
sidcrable quickness and presence of mind. He 
had inferred from Ihe fact of my having (jut the 
line through my hands before 1 MlMnpWd bJ 
strain the rod, that there was a great deal or 
cautiousness and foresight in my deposition ; 
and by the pains I had laken, and the tabor I had 
undergone, without flinching, or growing rash 
or angry, he was led 1o believe that I was of r 
most persevering, undaunted, and resolute dis 

Cition. In a word, he learned to think me 
ag more deserving of care and cullivatioi 
than he had previously imagined; that I was 
not a mere baby to be taught his A B C in any 
science, and that there was a soil, beneath Ihe 
green freshness of my youth, which might be 
cultivated to great advantage. 

But let us give a slight sketch of the good 
Father, as ho sat with his little light-fitting black 
cap upon his head, looking like one half of a 
negro melon. The dress was insignilicant — mean 
— out of the way, which is worse. The plain 
cassock and bands, the scspulii.rv and the cross, 
id three-cornered hat, had not surely 
much to recommend the individual member of 
the profession. There was no trickery of dress. 
There was no superfluous ornament. Even the 
assumption of maimer was repressed, and, as far 
as I can recollect, he always seemed to remem- 
ber sensitively, [hiii i pries! in the ehnir or the 
confessional derived whatever authority he pos- 
sessed from a higher source, which conferred 
none upon him as an individual. The reverse 
of this feeling is the trying sin of the priesthood 
of all the creeds 1 know, and especially of I : 
own. Most men would listen reverently to t 
expounders of God's will, when they are t 
pounding his will, if they would not carry ill' 
cathedra into the drawing-room or the parlor w 
.hem. It is very wise, indeed, to make a mark 

^ distinction between Ihe minister and the man, a 
still more wise to make a marked distinction I 
tween Ihe functions of 1 lie minislorand Ihe mi 
for where the two are blended together— eill 
through ihe stupidity of ihe people or the 
•jajHW uf the priest- ■' — 



I 
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up as one of the bright lights of the age. If not, 
why did they choose him M light ihem? They 
become ns much interested in his personal as in 
his public character— fur it is very disagreeable 
for an elder of a congregation, unless be have 
some personal quarrel with his dear friend, the 
minister, to lay his hand upon his heart and say, 
"I have been grievously mistaken" — and many 
a small ollense — nay, many a great one — in the 
pastor is smoothed over and polished with the 
varnish-vanity of a loving congregation, who 
ndoro themselves in the minister they have se- 
lected, and, even in the very church, are worship- 
ing themselves, in him, instead of the Deiiy. Or 
all sorts of idolatry in Ihe world — and there are 
many — surely the worst in the eyes of a pure 
Being must be self-idolatry. 

I have strayed from my subject; but a bold 
leap, and we are back again. See him there, 
sitting in his easy arm-chair, with the little black 
cap upon his hend, to cover the work of time 
rather than tho ravages of the razor, with the 
soft, silky locks, now almost snow-white, float- 
ing from underneath it, and the dark garments, 



■r laid aside e 



Yetwhalai 



ir of calm a 






lolice vices or crimes) overwhelm the qual. 

s of the teacher. Among a nation, indeed, 
who, as a nation, acknowledge no authority but 
ihemselves, either in mutters civil, politic, or 
religious — where every man is at liberty to set 
up his own liltle find Aliuiahly in his garden. 
and to worship him alter what fashion he pleases 
—this distinetion is not so necessary: for each 
minister being chosen by the flock which I 



the whole figure 

tranquil dignily in the very disposition ol that 
figure, and in that mild, benignant face. Where 
are the cares and sorrows ol life? What bave 
anxious thought, and the arduous duties, well 
performed, of a laborious profession done in this 
case 1 Where are the pangs, the sicknesses, 
the wasting force of disease, the corporeal pains, 
the uneasy weakness of senility ? They are not 

— ay, and as gracefully loo. Oh, the balm, the 
blessed balm, such as Gilead never knew, of a 
pure, high, and holy heart, which, preserving 
and relreshiiiir eoiitiiiually the spirit that dwells 
within it, with that aromatic odor of the tree of 
life, imparts a pi.riinn of the sovereign anlidota 
even to the frail form of clay, and guards it 
against the shuck or time, or the wearing war 
of circumstances! Few of the impatient, the 
irritable, the passionate, the children of caprice, 
the slaves of vice, the hunters of excitement, 
ever see the age to which Father Bonneville bad 
already attained, and those who do, reach it en- 
feebled, worn out, toil-broken, and shriveled up 
by the struggles, and the wanderings, and the 
liiiibiili passes, and the burning suns, which (hey 
ihemselves have sought and found upon the 
way. Father Bonneville's had been a quiet and 
a placid III. — I know little of his history — I never 
beard it in detail— but the part I speak of was 
writtcaon his face. Father Bonneville's had been 
a quiet and a placid lifts — 1 am qnilo sure or it : 
otherwise he could have never lived to be the 
ealm, happy, b 



w beforel 



what is the sort of pabulum best suited to tbeii 
palates; while (be flock, on their part, having 
chosen iheir man, with their eyes very wide 
open, must either stultify themselves, or ery him 



face you hardly saw his age ; for 
. it was as smooth as a boy's, but those white 
hairs, and Ihe neei-sily of using spectacles now 
]and then, betrayed the fact that he was not quite 
i so young as he onee had been. His loelh — I 
I recollect them as they were even then, quite 
! well — were beautifully white and even; but the 
old man used to say, that though he hoped his 
id tolerably well tongue was true, his mouth was an artful hypo- 
crite; for it put its best arguments forward.* and 
kept all that were worthless and unsemceablt 
behind; in other words, that the ft 
might be good enough, but that lb 
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working sdives of the stomach, the grinders, 
were gone— and this was, probably, one cause 
of his love of fish. Heaven bless the finny fel- 
lows ! they are seldom, any of them, touch, and 
the worst one has to fear from them is a bone or 
an indigestion ; though it is rather hard, I think, 
to be pulled out of a fresh stream, and pot upon 
a gridiron. 

Father Bonneville was a very learned man, 
too, as well as a good one. He had read very 
much, for he had much leisure: had studied 
many languages, and many things, and moreover 
had reasoned upon what he studied. All this I 
found out afterward ; for at the time I speak of, 
though he made a point of instructing me him- 
self every day, the store of erudition required for 
my mental food was but small. His lessons 
were given in a very different way from any 
other lessons that I ever received or ever heard 
of. He would sit down and open a book, and 
then begin to talk to me upon some apparently 
indifferent subject ; but somehow before five mi- 
nutes had passed, he had always contrived to 
bring the conversation round to something which 
the nook contained, or which it explained, or 
which it elucidated. Then we would read a 
sentence or two, and then pause, and comment, 
and convene, sometimes remarking on the lan- 
guage, and the niceties of style and grammar, 
sometimes dwelling upon the thoughts express- 
ed or the facts related. It is wonderful how this 
coarse impressed every thing upon my mind. 
All that I read seemed to be surrounded by a 
sort of artificial memory ; for every word was 
connected with those conversations, and the one 
always served to bring the other to remem- 
brance. It took a little longer time, it is true ; 
I read one page of CsBsar where another boy 
might read two; bot I both remembered and 
understood what I had read, and possibly the 
other might not ; nor am I at all sure that 1 did 
not make as much progress in the end. 

Where I got the first rudiments of education 
I do not know ; for I can not remember the pe- 
riod when I could not read or write, when I could 
not add up a sum with tolerable exactness, or 
draw helmets, and swords, and battle-axes, and 
very ugly faces, and men with enormous pig- 
tails, on the first leaf of a spelling-book. I have 
a faint idea that I was very ill when I first came 
to the house of Father Bonneville ; and that ill- 
ness may probably be the sort of gauze curtain 
which hangs between the eye of memory and 
the period antecedent, not altogether hiding the 
figures beyond, tbut rendering them confused 
and indistinct. 

Having said thus much of my kind friend and 
preceptor, I must take some notice of the other 
tenant — the only other tenant of the house. This 
was the good priest's housekeeper, who was 
probably some four or five years older than him- 
self; but yet as busy, bustling, active a little 
body as ever was seen, doing every thing and 
Tying to do more. What were the qualities for 
which Father Bonneville originally chose her to 
superintend his domestic affairs, I really do not 
know : but it certainly was not for her beauty 
—perhaps it miffht be for the reverse. Nature 
intended evidently, at first, to cast her in what 
I may call the pippin-beaded mould ; for her 
head was as round as a ball, furnished with two 
eyes like *]oea and -*ot much larger ; but by 



some freak of nature, the nose had been infinite- 
ly projected. It always seemed to me as if her 
fmrents, or nurses, had been in the custom of 
ifting her up by it, as a sort of handle, and it 
certainly had not decreased in volume in latter 
life. She was a little woman, too, hardly fitted 
to carry such a burden, but strong, well-formed, 
and neither lean nor fat. Her excellent health 
and spirits, she attributed to never having drank 
any cider, though she had lived in the cider 
provinces. 

"No, no," she said, "I always knew better 
than that, if cider is dear at three sous, wine is 
cheap at ten. It is not much of either that I 
drink, as Heaven knows and Father Bonneville, 
but when it is not water, it shall be wine." 

I must point out to the reader more particu- 
larly her manner of connecting Heaven and 
Father Bonneville together; for it was very 
characteristic of her mind, and she did it on all 
occasions. Indeed the two ideas seemed so in- 
timately blended in her mind that they could 
never be separated. She was a good creature 
as ever lived, and looked up to all that was good ; 
and it is probable that as, in her humility, she 
put both Heaven and Father Bonneville very 
very far above herself indeed, the two objects 
got confounded in the distance. 

She was a very good creature indeed, as 1 
have said, and oh, how I used to tease her 1 She 
bore it with wonderful patience and good-humor, 
sometimes laughing with me, sometimes laugh- 
ing at me, sometimes affecting to be very angry, 
but still mending my clothes, setting my littJe 
room to rights, giving me any good thing she 
could lay her hands upon, and snowing me all 
the kindness and tenderness of a mother. I am 
afraid, however, that there was a more serious 
storm than usual brewing about the period I 
speak of; for I not only continued to tease poor 
Jeanette with my boyish fun, but I had added a 
great deal to her labors and embarrassments by 
leaving fish-hooks, and bits of line, and broken 
rods — some of the fish-hooks covered with 
worms too, in her kitchen, and her pantry, and 
the most sacred places of her own particular do- 
main. But just at that time, came the catching 
of the trout I have mentioned, and that imme- 
diately cured all grievances. Not that I mean 
to say, the good woman was moved by any 
peculiar passion for fish herself; for she would 
not have deprived Father Bonneville and me of 
a morsel of it for the world ; but from that mo- 
ment she became aware that there was some 
utility in fish-hooks — that they were made for 
some other purpose than running into her hands, 
or littering her table. I provided, in short, some- 
thing which could gratify the good Father's 
taste, and that was quite sufficient apology for 
all offenses in the eyes of his worthy house- 
keeper. 

With these two, such as I have depicted them, 
I passed several years of my early life. I must 
have been about nine when I caught the trout, 
and if I ever bad been a weak or sickly boy, I 
certainly was so no longer. I could not have 
been ten, I am sure, and I must have been there 
at this time for some years — sufficient at least to 
let the memory of other scenes fade awoy. My 
time passed sweetly and uleasAtvlv^/ V W^ 
plenty of wno\e«om« taA. V \a& «isrc>afe Vr 
the mind and exetQYBfe fox ^tat \*&j . ^ys«x ~~ 
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Mil!, tbe place certainly was. Amusements, Tor : ness lo be hnjipy. and to make happv ; and wbs 

persona of my age, there were none in the town know thiil it 19 part of the commandment, to 

line If, except when there wnssomo grant Church , enjoy. 

fi'-r r-. i[ * Ma KHM Italian Jeil through the town , 

■ bear 01 a monkey, or carried a marmot, or an 1 

instrument of music, and when once in the year THK FIRST ADVENTT/RE. 

the great fair took place, wbioh brightened up 



the town for three whole Joys. Nevertheless, 
was very well contented. I loved Father Bont 
ville sincerely. I loved good Jeanette, ti 
*iuceraly ; but with another sort of love — rath 
I agapee^ with that peculiar kind of aifecti 
with which a child regards a doll, the head of 
lich bas been knocked upon the floor till 1 
ither note nor eyes. Assuredly 1 had in 
prited the Rood housekeeper of those sei 
able features, bul I had inisii-ed lift teudoi 
and teased her til! I loved devotedly that which 
I teased. I loved them boih then, and well I 

fht; for two bettor people never existed, 
he reader, perhaps, may ask, "Are w 
,ve nothing but good people in this book?' 
Let him wait a little. We shall find their foil 

Kesontly; and pray do not let any OBI Ml tale 
e mistake of suppusiii<: thai there is any thing 
renlly monotonous in goodness. Far from 
It haa as infinite variety as 
is us extensive, from the most sublime deed of 
self-sacrifice, to the smallest act of 
Nay, it is mora vast than evil; for I 
It think that goodness embraces all 
things, while evil only touches a pari. It is be- 
emisc the mind of man is 100 small to compre- 
hend the iuagniio.de of goodness that he fancies 
it limited, as s child en-ding in the sky, thinks 
that there is a blue wall to space. * 
too dim and feeble, 
struggle with impurcr things. th;tt 
reach its heights or penetrate 
lepths, and conceive the infinite variety it 
brds. The salmon can leap up the calaracl, 
dan against ihe current of the turbid stream. Inn 
~- —-[ not soar into the sky like the eagle, and 
glance take in a world below. The most 
sublime thing in the whole universe is goodness, 
- id it is the sweetest too. 
Happy, right happy do I believe myself to 
ve been thus, in youth, associated with two 
ch good and kindly beings. At that period 
life, iho plastic nature of the child receives, 
1 a great degree, its future shape and form. 
.'he miriressions it re deep. 1111J. mice hiirdr-tii-d, 
ineffaceable 
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One of the most remarkable epocha of a man's 
life is when he first begins to think. Philosophers 
suppose — at least many have supposed— that 
what is called thinking, goes on from birth, or 
very nearly so; but either this is n mistake, or 
they and I are talking of different things. What 
1 mean by thinking is not the process of putting 
two or three idens together, which aomawaota 
with a child as soon as it has two or three ideas 
to put, butnn operation of the mind, in which all 
tbe mind's servants are called upon to bear a 
pan — where imagination comes to aid reason, 
and memory and observation bring the mate- 
rhds. mid judgment m cast ires the work. Weill 
must have felt, in looking back upon our post 
life, that there has been a eertain period at which 
flood-gates, as it were, have been opened sud- 
denly, and a torrent of thought has flowed in 
upon us. The period itself will generally be 
somewhat indefinite to remembrance, for we 
none of us mark this new thing at the time lh«t 
it occurs. Wo feel — we know— we enjoy: but 

when the new world of thought burst upon ont 
sight. All any man can say, is, " About such 
nuil such a itmc, 1 began to think" — he generally 
adds, "deeply'' — lo contrast that period with ti:<: 
iud or iiupi ■rsfitiu gone before, which he cou- 
th Ihuugkt. In fact, it may be very 
iiicuu — for I do not wish Todogmntize — to say 
here thought exactly begins, and mere recep- 
on of idea, in either a simples or a complex 
rm, ends. It may be that thought is as 
ighty stream, beginning in a very minute rill; 
jt there certainly is one place where the rivei 
suddenly swells iremendnnsly, lean not say that 
1 thought much, if at all, on any sobject till 1 
Mu- mure I ban leu years old. In conversing witii 
Father Bonneville, who tried hard to teach me tc 
think without appearing to do so, my answers 
■ere more pictures of my impressions.than ol 
y thoughts; but about twelve years old, though! 
"gan to come upon me fast and strong. I can 
^member iiuiie well many a time, un the Tues- 
day and Thursday evening, in the spring lime 
hent, the of the year, sitting by ihai linlc hike, or wander- 






mind its tone, ami coloring, and although I may ing by the banks of the river, and falling in 

tve done many things in life which I regret, deep uml oven srmiln-c reveries, in the course of 

id which they could nut have approved, yet which 1 tried every thing that 1 had lear.ied or 

eir goodness has been always in my memory knew, by faculties winch seemed to have sprung 

a light-house lo show me the way across the up suddenly within me. The world seemed lull 

.rfc mid struggling waters i.f life, and 10 we]- of wonders lhat I had never seen before, and I 

me me borne to port, however far I may have began lo lake interest in things which before bad 

indered astray. been to me flat and unprofitable enough. It was 

I can not conceive any greater I. hissing can bo not alone the aspect of nature, the lake, the 

bestowed on youth Ihuii the companionship of stream, the wood, ihe Held, the rock, the mount- 

; really good. I speak not of the slid" and am, the blue sky, the passing cloud, ihe rising 

;id. I speak not of the harsh and the severe, and selling sun, the wandering moon, or the 

r'ak not even of the self-denying, the sober, bright eyes of ihe twinkling stars, nor the flowers 

the circumspect. The example of anchorite ami shrubs, nor tbe birds ol ihe bough and sky, 

■ puritan never effected much upon the heart nor the beasts of the field and plain, that gavr- 

Ih. Bul I speak of ihe really good, and me mailer for thought, but man came in f or hj g 

e not good if they are not genile ; for the share, and man's doings — and I am afraid wo. 

: of gentleness is wrong. 1 speak of the man's loo. 1 would listen ts ihe political talk of* 

W it*./ ir/irn from (he fountain of all good, tbe day. wh"»h r.od help me, I had cared naught 
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about before, although there were events passing 
which influenced the fate of even children. I 
would hear of the strife of parties, and of the rise 
of new opinions, which shook the world to its 
foundation, and I would marvel and wonder at 
all I heard, and meditate over it in my solitary 
seat by the lake. If I could not understand, it 
mattered not; the subject was all the more a 
plea for reverie. 

I could not help remarking likewise, that Father 
Bonneville was a good deal affected by the tid- 
ings which arrived from time to time. He be- 
came very thoughtful, too — nay, very sad. There 
was a look of anxiety— of apprehension— about 
him. His cheerful moments were few, and he 
would often shake his head slowly in melancholy 
guise, and sigh profoundly. 

One little circumstance, which occurred at 
this time, gave me cause to think that the g^ood 
Father, besides his general regret for various 
violent scenes which were occurring at the time, 
had some cause for personal dread. I have men- 
tioned that he was well acquainted with several 
.languages, and from the earliest period I can re- 
collect he had read with me at least one page of 
English every day. It was our custom, too, fre- 

Suently to talk in English. How I first learned 
le language I do not know, but it seemed to me 
/ then, as I am now well aware was the case, that I 

rke it with more ease and fluency than he did, 
ugh, perhaps, with not so much accuracy. At 
the period I am speaking of, however, he discon- 
tinued our English readings, and I could perceive 
that all the English books had been put away 
out of sight. Moreover, he gave me a hint that 
it might be better not to converse in English any 
more, for a little time at least; and though! 
sometimes forgot myself, I obeyed his injunc- 
tions tolerably well. 

All this gave me matter for thought, and now 
the stream and the tank were not sufficient for 
me. I must walk far away into the woods ; and 
1 fancy that my long absence, even in my play 
hours, gave some uneasiness to the good priest. 
He was fond of taking me with him through the 
streets of the town, and thus detaining me from 
my solitary walks; but at length he began to 
doubt whether the town or the country was the 
best school for my leisure hours. I remember 
on one occasion, when he went to visit a man of 
the parish, who was lying sick, though not mor- 
tally ill, he made me go with him, and after 
keeping me some ten minutes in the house, we 
took oar way back again, passing across the mar- 
ket-square. A number of men with bare arras 
were busily engaged in the middle of the open 
space erecting a curious-looking instrument, con- 
sisting of a little platform, and some raised 
pieces of timber, the use of which I could not 
conceive. A little crowd of men, women, and 
boys were gathered together round — and I would 
fain have stood and gazed likewise. But Father 
Bonneville hurried silently on, with his eyes bent 
upon the ground. It was not till I plucked him 
by the soutane, and pointing to the spot, asked 
what that could mean, that he took any notice of 
what was going on. I could see his face turn a 
shade paler, and he gave a slight shudder as he 
replied, u Mean, my son ? — That is the guillo- 
tine." Without another word he pursued his 
way, and^ accompanied him. On the following 
day I heara from good Jeaaette, that a man was 



to be executed at noon ; and I confess I had the 
strongest inclination in the world to go and see. 
The desire arose from no cruelty of disposition- 
no taste for blood — but it arose in mere curiosi- 
ty. Youth very seldom attaches any definite idea 
to death. It is an acquired dread that death 
inspires. Others tell us about its being terri- 
ble, till we become convinced it is so; and the 
sight of the dying or the dead fixes the gloomy 
terror forever in our minds. No one had ever 
talked to me about death at this time ; and in 
wishing to. go to the execution, it was with no 
desire to see a man die, and still less suffer. I 
only looked upon him as a person about to ex* 
hlbit himself in new and strange circumstances, 
and a rope-dancer or a conjurer would have an- 
swered my purpose quite as well — perhaps bet- 
ter. However, I was not destined that day to 
see one or the other. Long before noon, Father 
Bonneville ordered the windows to be shut up, as 
if there were a death in the house. He staid at 
home himself, and passed the time in prayer, in 
which Jeanette and I joined him ; after which 
he read two penitential psalms as soon as he 
thought the- execution was over, and then or- 
dered the windows to be opened again, after 
a new rush of feet past the house had an- 
nounced to us that the blood-loving populace 
were going down to the suburbs at the loot of 
the bill 

If good Father Bonneville had kept up the same 
practice, his house would have been shut up, be- 
fore long, five days out of seven in the week, and 
his domestic prayers would have occupied at 
least one quarter of his whole time. Executions 
became numerous : agitation of the public mind, 
disquietude, tumult, violence, followed rapidly* 
No man felt himself safe : every one dreaded his 
neighbor; each hour had its peril; the meanest 
'act of life became of consequence. There was 
no free-hearted easiness, no social cheerfulness ; 
all the amenities of life were banished, till de- 
spair supplied a gayety of a chilly and a death- 
like sort, to cast an unwholesome blaze upon the 
darkening times, like the lights that flit about the 
graves of the dead. The spirits and the energies 
of Father Bonneville fell completely for a time. 
He a good deal neglected my instruction during 
a couple of months — strove to give it, but could 
not fix his attention. At other times, when I was 
not sitting with him, I was left to do much as I 
pleased, and my wanderings were now prolong- 
ed. Sometimes I would extend them five or six 
miles beyond the foot of the hill, especially to- 
ward the north and west, where a number of 
objects of great interest, as they seemed to me. 
lay concealed in the depths of a country, not fully 
populated and very little explored by the travet 
er. There was a curious old house there, com. 
pletely in ruins — nothing in fact but the shell— 
with the doors gaping like dead men's jaws, aad 
the windows mere eyeless sockets. The outside, 
however, had once been very beautiful, richly, 
arabesque and ornamented with small pillars of 
a dark-gray marble, in a style which, 1 believe, 
belonged to the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The interior was crowded with young 
trees, rooted among fragments of decaying joists 
and roofing, while the windows were all trailed 
over with brambles and self-sown climbers. Tha 
jackdaws ue&teu \n\Vke\a>\ \m«tvw&^a *s*J>av 
slept tiR mu>X^W. \& \\fe to&\*\x«\^^hs^\ 



Ihe social swallow* built no habitations be- 
a mh thone evea. 

Fanher nn, there was an older hiiiMmc ' ul1 
mounted ud its little rock, with ■ small, lmt di-rp, 
tank on one tide, a river on the other, end a Com 
(ravened by a drawbridge, running round 
est of the base, and joining the river at tbe 

Kd I once w mied through the stream, lor the 
wbridgo had lung returned to duit, to see 
what wnn in the bouse above. I was ill repaid 
fa my petal, All mi vncnnt and in ruin. There 
whs a large, tall, square building, two lesser 
towers and a wall, but DM a vestige of wood- 
work remaining. It most have b«M long cum- 
letely dilapidated , fur in (W great court, with 
te of its gnarled routs knotted round a I'rag- 
ent of masonry, was an oak which must 
ive taken more than two centuries to grow. 
The two buildings were strangely contrasted in 
ilyle ; the gay, aity lightness of the one: the 
stern, heavy simplicity of tbe other, were the 
records of iwo post ages; but they, the ages 
which brought them forth, the people which had 
built them, and the feelings which lent them their 
ehnrac ten-tics, had all passed away. The epi- 
taph for the grnve-yard of all terrestrial thing! 
should have been written on both their fronts— 
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ror, almost amounting us 
on tier race. I he moment she beheld n 
started back, dragging the child v 
uttering a low scream. Bui on instant'' [hoUfcl 
made her pause again ; and she fixed her deep, 
inquiring eyes upon me when she saw that 1 was 
but fl boy and alone. She was very beiiutilul. 
though very pale, and her faee was in some way 
familiar to me. As I gazed at her with some 
surprise, and not untouched hj- the fear which 
she evidently felt herself, 1 saw'that various parts 
of her dress were dyed and dabbled with blood. 
I had stopped when she slopped, and remained 
somewhat bewildered while she fined upon me 
that earnest, penetrating look. Suddenly, some 
thought or remembrance seemed to strike ber, 
and letting go the child's hand, she darted forth 
and grasped my arm, 

"Are nol you (he boy whom 1 suw some 
months ago ut Father Bonneville's?" she ask- 
ed in a low ami hurried voice." 

"I live with him, madam," I replied; "but 
what blood is (hut upon your dress?" 

■■My hii-u-uir] -," replied the lady, in a lone 
so low, so icy. so full of deep despair (hat it 
sermed tn freeze my very heart. "They have 
just murdered him before my very face, because 
he would nut give them powder when hs had 
nn time, when the none to give." 
light iinlluw, and • Then she put her hand to her head for a few 



I'l'cr 



after noon. It 
mmois — for I 






a very pleasa 



land that An- 
was there, al- 
lough I have no proof of it— with its vineyards, 
id its corn-fields, and its wuuds inier-persed. 
and here and there wild, ill-shapen rocks st 
ing up in one's way, and present: 



, rjrtvi 



"Here," said (he lady, disengaging the child's 
hand and putting it in mine, " (ake her to Father 
Bonnevilc— tell him what has happened — be- 
keep her in safety for two or three 
monins. i will eume and claim her if I live so 
long. If nol, Id! him send her to England and 
usual forms and clefts anil caverns innumerable, think me dead. Von will take care of her — yon 
There had been a good deal of rioting in the will be kind to her— you will guide hersafely?" 
town in tbe morning. In fact the regular muni- and she fixed her large, dark eyes full upon me 
eipal government might have been considered as — seeming to look into my soul, 
almost at an end, and anarchy was advancing She had taken little notice of (he child, who 
with rapid strides. I no longer wanted to see was now crying more bitterly than ever, and 
"""■ 'ions ; the turbulence of the peuple did not murmuring < htit she would not go. For my 
and did nut frighten me; but it annoyed part, I promised all that she desired, but she 
me. My ears were tired of shouts and screams, hardly listened to me, exclaiming, almost inl- 
and I was sick of the Marseillaise to my very mediately I began to speak — 
heart. I longed to see the old town in its clear, " Stay ! she must have soma means. Here, 
ber light again, with the Streets unerowd- here," and she look from her pocket two rolls 
dims, and unpolluted by the disorderly of coin, wrapped tip in paper as was much the 
rabble of the suburb. Gladly I escaped out into custom in France in (hose days. One of those 



the cuunlry, and I believe good Father Bonne- 
ville was glad to see me go. I had walked on 
p:i.-t tliR first house I have mentioned, and was 
about mid-way between it and Ihe second. I was 
wandering on along a little fool-path, not sufii. 
ciently frequented to prevent tbe velvet moss 
from growing quickly upon it, and had very all the 
nearly arrived at a spot where one of those hold, and gi 
rugged, and fissured rock* which I have men. Then stooping di 
liuntd, ruse up in the midst or the wood, 
forced the path to take a turn. Suddenly, i 
near the angle, a woman and a child turned the 
corner, advancing with wild and rapid steps. 
""-- ibild, a beautiful little girl of some seven 
old, dressed in the costume of the higher 
classes, but with nothing but her own noauiiiul 
curly hair upon her bead, was crying bitterly. 
The woman— evidently a lady of some rank and 
nation— shed no lean; but (bore was a look of 



she gave to me, envclu|ii'd nini stilled as it 
The ullier. she broke as one would break a stick, 
nnd I perceived it ci mini nod luiiis-d'ors, by one of 
them falling out upon tbe ground. I stooped to 
pick it up, bu( she said in the same hurried lone. 
"Never mind, never mind. Speed is worth 
gold in the world. Here, take this half, 



sscd Ihe little girl 
a hundred limes, pressed her to her heart, laid 
her hand upon her head, and looked up to heaven. 
And now the tears fell plentifully. From time 
to time, however, she whispered u few words in 
the child's ear, and they seemed to have a great 
effect. She wept slid, and somewhat clung (o 
ber mother; but when at length the lady re- 
placed the child's hand in mine, saying, "Now 
fa. go, and God Almighty be your Silide and 
roteotor," the little girt mu\e no IwittMi «- 
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sistance ; bat with bent head, and eyes dropping 
fast, ran on beside me. 

Suddenly I heard a voice cry, " Stop, stop !" 
and turning round, saw the- lady running last 
after us. She caught the child's hand andmine 
with a quick eager grasp, and looked up on high, 
seeming to consider something deeply, and I 
could see the pulse beating in her beautiful neck 
with fearful force. At length, however, she 
dropped our hands with a deep, heavy sigh, and 
murmured, "They will never hurt two children 
— surely, they will not hurt two children. Go 
on — go on — " 

She turned.sadly away; and walking on, I was 
there in the forest leading the little girl by the 
hand, and with a walk of more than four miles 
before us. 



FIRST LOVE. 

The poor little girl by my side made no strug- 

fle to quit me, no eflbrt to return to her mother, 
ut ran along, holding my band, with perfect 
docility and confidence, weeping bitterly, it is 
true, and never uttering a word. It was a 
strange situation for a boy of twelve years of 
age, and yet I felt a certain sort of pride in it — 
in the trust which was reposed in me — in the 
right, and, as I fancied, the power of protecting. 
I would have fought for that little girl to the 
death, if any one had attempted to molest her ; 
and although I had never at that time heard of 
paladins and knights-errant, I was quite as 
valiant in my own opinion as any one of them 
ever was. 1 was not very hard-hearted at that 
time — youth seldom is — and I felt greatly moved 
by the poor child's grief. 

After we had gone about a mile, at a very 
quick pace, I began to slacken my speed, and to 
try and comfort my little companion. At first 
she appeared inconsolable, but by trying hard, I 
at length made some impression — won her mind 
away from the terrors and sorrows of her situa- 
tion, and got her to speak a word or two in re- 
ply to my question. She told me that her name 
was Mariette, and that she had walked some 
way that day — that her mother had rushed into 
the room where she was playing, all covered 
with blood, as I had seen her just before— had 
caught her up in her arms, and rushed out of 
a chateau where they lived, by a back way, 
plunging at once into the wood. They had then 
walked a long distance, she said, her mother 
sometimes carrying her, sometimes letting her 
run by her side ; and I could perceive that, deli- 
cately nurtured and unaccustomed to hard exer- 
cise, the poor little thing was already consider- 
ably tired. I was a strong, big boy, and so 
without more ado, I took her up in my arms 
and carried her. After some way, I put her 
down again, and she walked on refreshed, and 
then I carried ber again, and then we sat down 
upon a bank and rested ; and I got her water from 
the stream in the hollow of my hand, and tried 
to amuse her by telling ber stories. But I never 
was a good story-teller in all my life, and I did 
not suoceed*ery well. All this occupied time, 
however, ana when we arrived within half a mile 
of the town, light was fading fast. This alarmed 
me ; not J^t I had any fear of darkness, bat it 
goot^mMaette'g etutom, in the gn,y of the 



evening to walk out through our little garden in 
the tower, down the staircase, the entrance to 
which lay on the left-hand side, and lock the 
door below. I did not like to go in by the great 
gates of the town, both because the distance 
was greater, and because I thought some ques- 
tions might be asked about Mariette ; and I re- 
solved, at all events, to attempt our private 
entrance before I yielded to necessity. 1 en- 
couraged my little companion to hurry her steps, 
by pointing out the town rising before us, and 
telling her that if she made haste, she would in 
a few minutes be with Father Bonneville, and he 
would be so good and kind to her she could not 
think. I told her, also, of good Jeanette, and 
what a nice creature she was, and I succeeded 
in engaging her attention and leading her on 
much faster than before. We soon reached the 
foot of the hill, climbed the steep little path 
which led to the door at the foot of the tower, 
and with great joy and some surprise I found it 
open. 

"Now come in, Mariette, 1 ' I said, " and don't 
be afraid of the dark ; for this staircase leads to 
our garden, and the garden to the house." 

She said she was not at all afraid of the dark ; 
that her papa often made her walk with him in 
the dark; and she followed me quite readily, 
holding tight by my hand, however. 

In the garden above we found good old Jea- 
nette, with her snow-white cap, and her mittens. 
1 found that she had become anxious at my long 
absence, and had abstained from locking the 
door lest I should determine to come in that 
way. Her surprise at seeing my little companion, 
and the state of grotesque agitation and bustle 
into which the signt threw her, I shall never for- 
get. My explanations soon banished surprise 
by other emotions. I told all I knew of poor 
Mariette's story as simply as I could, and the 
good creature's heart was instantly touched. 
The tears gathered in her eyes, and taking the 
poor little girl in her arms, she said, " Come 
with me, my child — come with me. Here we 
will make you a home where you will be as hap- 
py as the day is long." 

u I can't be happy without papa and mamma," 
replied Mariette, bursting into tears again ; and 
Jeanette, weeping for company, carried her off 
into the house, while I ran down the stairs to 
lock the door of the tower. When I entered the 
house again, I found that Father Bonneville was 
out visiting some sick people, and had been ab- 
sent for several hours. Mariette wanted no kind 
of tendence, however, that was not given to her 
by good Jeanette. She put her pretty little 
feet in warm water ; she gave her a cup of the 
thin chocolate which usually formed the good 
priest's supper, and she endeavored, with far 
greater skill than mine, to wile away her 
thoughts from all that was painful in memory, 
or her new situation. Mariette soon began to 
prattle to her, and leaning her head upon her 
shoulder, said she loved her very much ; but 
then, after a few minutes, the bright young eyes 
closed, the little head leaned heavier, and Jea- 
nette, moving her gently, carried her away to 
my small room, and placed her gently in my 
bed, "to sleep it out," as she said. 

About tatf an taut ^vm^o^^ *&*%%««»- 

I traces ot aonow vA v^V^^V "fcafc.*^^ 
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"Do you know her name?'" ho asked. 

"Mariette, Father," I replied. 

" But what more, besides Mariette V ho ask- 
ed; and as I could giie him no information, lie 
made rat describe, as accurately as I could, the 
appearance of the lady I had seen. I spoke of 
her bright and beautiful eyes, and I described 
her as very pale; but the good priest inquired 
whether she was tall. 

; 'Oh, yes," I replied ( "a good deal taller than 

The good priest smiled ; for Jeanetto was a 

?ood deal below Ihe height of the Mediceau 
enus, and aha is no giantess. 
" It most be Madame do Salins," he murmur- 
ed, alter a moment's consideration. " Holy 
father, have mercy upon us I Killed Miinsiirnr 
de Snlius, have they, belbre his poor wile's eves ? 
A belter young man did not exist, nor one who 
has dune moro good, bolh by his acts and his 

" Wouldn't you know Mariette, if you saw 
her, Father?" I asked; and Jeanelte coming 
in from the room where the ehild was at the 
irii'ii-ncnt. led tin- nc«n\ Father away to too her. 
When he came hack, he said no more for some 
time, but sat (kinking, with his head bent for- 
ward, and his eyes half closed. Then he called 
Jcanolte, and somewhat to my surprise, gave 
very striot orders for concealing the fact o! the 
little girl's residence in our house. My little 
room was to be assigned to her; a large, wide, 
rather cheerful, long uninhabited room, upstairs, 
was lo receive a table, and a few chairs from 
somewhere else, and lo be made a sort of play- 
room for her, and I and Jeanelte were to do 
the very best wo could to mnko the little prMOn> 
er happy, while her existence was to bo kept 
secret from every one but our three selves. At 
the same lime he laid the strongest injunctions 
upon me to abstain from even hinting to any odh 
the adventure I had met with in tho wood, and 
never to call the child Marielte de Salins, but 
merely Mariette, or Mutate Bran. 

And now began a new sort of existence for 
me. Marielte, became, as it were, my pro- 
perly — at least I looked upon her almost as 
such. I had carried her in the forest. I had 
led her along by the hand. I had brought 
her there. She was my little foundling, and 
my feelings toward her wore as strange as ever 
came into the breast tf a boy. There was 
something [lurental about them. I could almost 
have brought myself to believe that 1 was her 
id yet I looked upon her very much in 
the light of a toy, as grown-up parents will 
•omolimes do in regard to their children. 1 
was with Mariette the greater part if every 
day. playing with her, amusing her, devising all 
■ of games to entertain her. She soon be- 
e very fond of me, and quite familiar; would 
ait by the hour with her arms round my neck, 
and would tell me tittla anecdotes of her own 

I the last fearful events occurred, full of bat' 
ind peaoo, and domestic joy. Continually 
imcd to forget the present in pictures 
..f brighter hours gone by ; but from time 
•/mllf at 6m — a torrent of pan 



he end of the little tale would be drowned in 

Two months passed over in this manner, and 
it tie Mariotto seemed quite reconciled to her 
situation. With the elasticity of childish hope, 
she had recovered all her spirits, and no two 



least, a lull had taken place in the political storm, 
which, as every one knows, came tip sobbing, as 
it were, in fils, and starts, like a miiillimnleilj 
gale, till the lull hurricane blew, and swept 
every thing before it. After some hesitation, 
Father Bonneville permitted her to go out with 
me into the garden, and there to play among 
the shrubs, now, alas I destitute of flowers, tut 
before she went I 






t of 



F, perhaps, ri 
nary, the good Father explained to me that it 
would be wiser to use, as little as possible, the 
way out of the town by the garden and the tow- 
er. He treated me with a degree of confidence 
and reliance on my intelligence and discretion, 
which made mo very proud. The Bgii»u-.l jih! 
terrible stale of the country, he said, and the an. 
nrcliicnl tendencies- whieb were visible through- 
out society in France, had induced a number of 
the most wealthy and influential people to seek 
a refuge in other lands. Those who had got 
possession of power, he ciTifiimcd, were natural- 
ly anxious to put a stop lo this emigration, and 
a system of espionage, which was well-nigh in- 
tolerable, had been established to check it. The 
advantage we possessed of being nble to go in 
and out of the town when we pleased, without 
passing the gates, might be lost to us by the im- 
prudent use or it ; and although two or three 
other cilizons, whose houses abulted upon towers 
of the old wall, had tho same facilities, he knew 
them lo be prudent and well-disposed men, who 
were not likely to call attention lo themselves* 

Although the door below was unlocked and 
locked every morning and evening, it may well 
be supposed that 1 adhered strictly to the good 
Father s directions, and always when I want. 
ed lo get o'il of the city took the way round 
by the gates. This was not very often, indeed, 
for I had now an object of interest and entertain 
ment at home, which 1 had never had before, 
and Mariette was all the world to me for the 
time. Good Falhor Bonneville in speaking of 
her to me used to call her with a quiet smile 
"Ta fllle"— thy daughter— and pleasant was i! 
for me to hear him so name her. Certain it is, 
what between one thing and another — the little 
vanity 1 bad in her— tho selfish feeling of pro- 
perty, so slrong in all children — the pleasant 
occupation which she gave lo my thoughts, and 
her own winning and endearing ways, (for she 
was full of every sort of wild, engaging grace,) 



wiJ ours 



und 



.... ,;„,, 

— 1 learned before a month was jjver lo 
nothing on all the earth like her- . Nay n 
among all the passions, and objects, and 
suits of life I can recall nothli 
lrrv*nt, so deep, as lhal pure, o , , 
for little Mariano ile Salins. I could 



ksjriah love 
JwelU;. „ 
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it, even now, for ever; and from my heart and 
soul I believe she returned that affection as 
warmly. Two months and a fortnight had pass- 
ed by : heavier clouds than ever were beginning 
to gather en the political horizon : menaces of 
foreign invasion, to put down the disorderly 
spirit which had manifested itself in the land, 
roused the indignation both of those whose pas- 
sions refused correction, and those who loved 
the independence of their country. The very 
threat swept away one of the few safeguards of 
society which remained in France. There was 
a great body of the people who disliked the 
thought of anarchy : but a short period of anar- 
chy seemed to them preferable to the indefinite 
domination of foreign soldiers in the land, and 
multitudes of these better men were now driven 
to act with or submit to the anarchists. 

I could see that Father Bonneville was very 
much alarmed, and in much agitation and dis- 
tress of mind. I twice saw him count over the 
money which I had brought him from Madame 
de Salins ; and once, looking up in my face, he 
said, with a thoughtful air : 

U I suppose I ought to send her away — the, 
time is past — but I know .not really what to do 
— where could I put her in England? — who 
could I send with her? — how could I let her 
mother know where she is to be found? This 
is a small sum, too, to support her for any time 
in England. A hundred and forty-seven louis I 
England is a dear country — a very dear country, 
as I know. Every thing is thrice the price that 
it is here." 

Youth always argues from its wishes. They 
form the goal toward which — whatever turns the 
course may take — the race is always directed in 
the end. Father Bonneville's words were very 
painful to me; and I ventured to strive to per- 
- suade him that it would be better to wait a little : 
that Marietta was well where she was : that 
something might have occurred to delay Ma- 
dame de Salins. 

The good father shook his head, with a sigh, 
and he then took a little drawer out of a cabinet, 
and counted some forty or fifty gold pieces that 
were within. I could see, however, that besides 
these, there were, at least, three little rolls of thin 
white paper diapered by the milling of the coin 
within, and I knew by their similarity in size with 
the one which I had myself received, that each 
must contain somewhere about a hundred louis. 
To me this was Peru ; but Father Bonneville, 
who knew better, sighed over it, and put it back 
again. 

One very stormy night the wind blew in sharp, 
fierce gusts against the front windows, and the 
rain pattered hard. The streets were almost 
deserted; and, utterly unlighted as they were in 
those times, they offered no pleasant promenade 
on such a night as that. Suddenly the bell rang, 
as I was sitting by Father Bonneville reading, 
while Marietta was sound asleep up-stairs, and 
Jeanette was working away in her kitchen. 

"Who can that be?" said Father Bonneville, 
turning a little pale. " Stay, Jeanette, stay for 
a moment;" and he put away one or two things 
that were lying about, and locked the door of 
the little cabinet. 

Now, it might seem a cruelty to keep any 
one waflkg at the door even for a minute or 
two in toe pitiless pelting of the shower : but I 
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forgot to mention in describing the house, lhat 
it, and a neighboring house, which bent away 
from the main into" a side street, formed a very 
obtuse angle, and that between the two there 
was a little arched entrance overshadowing a 
flight of steps which led to the good Father's 
door. Thus, any visitor was as much sheltered 
from the rain on the outside, as if he had been 
in the house itself. 

Jeanette had, at length, permission to go to 
the door, and to tell the truth, both Father 
Bonneville and I peeped out to see who was 
the applicant who made so late a call. 

"I wish to see Father Bonneville," said a 
woman's voice, marvelously sweet and pleasant. 

"Is your business very pressing, madam?" 
asked Jeanette, adding, " it is late, and just the 
good Father's time for going to bed." 

" Life and death !" said the visitor. " I must 
see him, and see him alone." 

"Well, madam, come in," was the reply, and 
at the same moment Father Bonneville said in 
a low tone, but it seemed to me with a happy 
air, "Leave me, Francois. Go to bed, my 



» 



son. 

I obeyed at once, and in moving across the 
passage to the kitchen for a light, I crossed the 
visitor, nearly touching her. All I could see, 
however, was that she was tall, dignified in car- 
riage, dressed in deep black, and wrapped up 
in a large mantle, with a vail over her head. 

I felt sure that it was Mariette's mother, and 
hurrying away to my new room, which was over 
the little archway sheltering the entrance, I shut 
the door and gave myself up to a fit of despair. 
I fancied that she had come to take my little pet 
away, to separate her from me forever, to de- 
prive me of my property, and I can not describe 
in any degree what I felt. The anguish of that 
moment was as great almost as I ever experi- 
enced in life. All I did within the next ten min- 
utes I can not tell, but one thing I know I did, 
which was to sit down and cry like a great baby. 
I would have given worlds to have known what 
was passing ; but I did not listen, though I might 
have done so easily from the top of my little stairs. 
But good Father Bonneville had so early, so well, 
and so strongly impressed upon my mind the duty 
of avoiding any meanness, that eaves-dropping 
seemed to me in those days almost as great a 
crime as murder. Indeed it was in somewhat 
of that shape that the good father placed it before 
my eyes. " What right," he said, u has one man 
to rob another of his secrets any more than of 
his money. They are both his property, and if 
they are not given they are stolen." 

1 was not very long kept in suspense, how- 
ever, for by the time I had got my little coat off, 
and was still sitting on the edge of the bed 
crying, I heard the lady quit the good Father's 
study, and his voice speaking as he esoorted her 
toward the door. I knew that Mariette could 
not have been awakened, dressed,. and carried 
off in a quarter of an* hour; and I went to bed 
and slept with a heart relieved. It was only a 
respite, however. Four days after that, good 
Father Bonneville took an opportunity when 
Mariette and I were at play «f telling her that 
she was that night to go away with her mamma,, 
and take a lou^ yotitorn . YL* «&raR&>o»t <&Kt%- 
l fore not Xo \\x* WwXVj'W. \o Y*«^ *» ^sa«x ** 
\ possMe t\W ti» «raua% *kkv« ^ tnt** ** ***** 
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The poor child's agitation ™ extreme. The 
of seeing her mother evidently gave her 
great delight; but the thought of going away 
from a house where the had been made so hap- 
I, and from a. companion who loved her to 
d not exactly to qualify her joy, 
ler between two emotions. Her 
an instant, all smiles nnd radiant 
with satisfaction. The next instant, however, 
natch ing Father Bonne- 
ville's hand she kissed it once or twice. Then 
pointing to inc. aha Mid, "Cu not I take hira 
with me?" 

The good priest shook his head, and si ion ain't 

'"''" is 10 pass til t: lime ill! the I r of sopnra- 

?nme, us but we might. I do not think ho 
', and indeed it would lie dilfieult to make 
any one comprehend, who hits left the period 
<d early youth far baaiftd iiun, what were the 
feelings of Mnrietle nnd myself. I am very 
nioeh inclined Ili believe from my own remem- 
brances, that the pangs of childhood are much 
mure -eve re llinij n.n'i iirc-wn pi.-r-. .n~ will ri ill nil. 
Day wore away ; night came. Little. Man- 
Itc KM dressed and prepared; and about nine 
'clock the bell rang. In a mement after the 
oor child wns in her mother's arms, and weep, 
with joy and agitation. Madame de Salins 
t down, however; and there was a look 
y and anxiety as well as of grief in hei 
face, which told how much she had suffered, 
how much she expected still to encounter. 
1 am somewhat hue," she said, speaking it 
Father Bonneville; "for there were two titer 
raJbirig up and down before the house in which 
bava been concealed, mid I dared hardly yen- 
; lose no time, good father. 
Ihe way ?" 
I, get the lantern.'' said the 

t-d Father ; and turning i" Madame de Sal in-, 
added, " Ho will show you the way.'' 
These words firsi seemed to i nil the attentior 
the lady to myself, anil advancing toward me 

ie embraced me lemlei !y aral with utinv :i b 

for the charge I had taken of her little girl in s 
nioiuerii nf danger nnd of horror. I felt grnii- 
I, but I do not know that I altogether lor^nvc 
lor coming to carry olf my little compani" 
! 1 was also struggling with all my might 

to tliow myself m uianlv as In shed tears; 

that I replied somewhat u Horace fully, lam afraid. 
" " ty for the lantern, however, and by the 
['good Father Bonneville, lighted Ma. 
dame de Salins and Mariette through the garden, 
:ind down the stair-ense in the lower. 1 then 

Cceeded to open the door for them, nl 
. ing that tho key might bo rusted in the lock 
vent their going. It turned easily 
wever, and when 1 opened the door 
[ was startled at seeing the figure of a man 
standing at the top of Ihe lillle path which led 
down to the foot of the hill. Mudame de Salins, 

iiovvvver. aeeested I it once by his name 

ild her that Peter and Jerome, were waiting 
down below. The parting moment was 
; and it seemed as bitter to 
little .Mariette as to myself. She threw her 

She held me tight. She kissed 
me again and again, and her tears wetted my 
— '- At length, however, she was drawn 
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Who will show u 



away from me, and her mother holding her hand 
led her dnwn the hill while the man followed, 
1 looked niter them for a moment or Iwo, till 
thev were nearly lost in ihe darkness. Then 
locked the door, ami turned sadly "iward the 
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THE FLIGHT. 
Oh. how dull and tedious was the pi 
the next month to me. There w 

in all my ll ulus wliieh I can i; 

want of nbject and of interest, which nothing 
seemed to supply. But the dullness of I lie calm 
was -in. n in be Mtrceedril by il,e agitation ul" the 
storm. The populace, particularly of Ihe sub 
urb, was becoming more licrce and unruly every 
hour. Hat any previous period there had been 
such a thing as tyranny in France — of ivhieh 1 
knew and had felt nothing — it must have been 
ihe tyranny of one far removed from the hum- 
bler or even the middle stations or life, and much 
less terrible than the tyranny of many, which 
now came to the door of every house in the 
land. There was a liuicher living in the lower 
pari of Ihe town, the terror of his neighbors, and 
an object of abhorrence toaJJgood men. Fierce, 
licentious, find unprincipled, Ids courage — the 
' quality h 
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place; and upon the steps or that inn were stand- 
ing several oi liens of a dinvmon regiment which 
had lately been qiiaiicvcd in the lown. In Ihe 
midst of the square, I saw a groat crowd of 
people moving to and fro, and apparently busy 
nnd agitated. There were muskets among Ihe 
crowd; for in those days the more ragged and 
puvcriy-siricken a man was, tho more certain 
was he or having some weapon of offense in his 
hand ; and among the rest, with a red night-eap 
on his head, and his shirt sleeves tucked up to 
the elbow, I could perceive the great stalwart 
figure of the butcher I have mentioned. I saw 
also, however, oilier garments than those of the 
mere populace. There was ihe black gown of 
a priesi in the middle of the crowd; and as I ap- 
proached with a Taint and fearful heart, I not 
only saw that the mob were drugging along a 
priest by the arms, but also that he was good 
Father Honneville. 1 heard shouts too of "'Up 
with him! Hang him up. hang him up! To 
the spout with him, (o the spout !" 

The officers I have mentioned were standing 
quietly looking on, laughing and talking with 
two or three of tho more respectable citizens. 
But at the first impulse I ran toward them, 
caught Ihe hand of one of the young soldiers, 
who seemed to bear a high rank among the 
others, and whose face was a kindly one, and 
■.villi eager and terrified tunes exclaimed — 

"Oh, save him, sir, save him. Thev arc 
going to kill the best man in all (he lom" 

"Who are they going to hang, boy?" asked 
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one of tbe citizens in a tone of assumed indif- 
ference ; for lew persons ventured in those days 
to show any sympathy with the victims of popular 
fury. 

" Father Bonneville," I answered, " Oh, it is 
Father Bonneville — Save him, save him — pray 
make haste 1" 

u He is, indeed, one of the best men in the 
world" said the gentleman, with a look of deep 
distress. 

The young officer, however, without more 
ado, ran down the steps and plunged into the 
crowd. One or two of his companions followed, 
I saw a sudden pause in the mob, and heard a 
great outcry of voices ; some apparently in per- 
suasion, others in mere brute clamor. A moment 
after, however, while the parties seemed still 
disputing, a squadron of dragoons came into the 
square, and their appearance, though they took 
no part in what was going on, seemed to have a 
great effect upon the mob. A number of the 
ragged ruffians dropped off every moment, some 
walking away down the street, singing ribald 
songs, some coming up to the soldiers, and speak- 
ing a word or two to them, as if to show that they 
were not afraid, but walking away in the end. 
At length, however, I had the satisfaction to see 
the young officer emerge from the little CKowd 
that remained, holding Father Bonneville by the 
arm, while another of the dragoon officers walk- 
ed on the good priest's other side. The only one 
who followed them was the butcher, and he con- 
tinued pursuing them with execration and abuse 
till they reached the steps of the inn, in which 
they lodged the good Father for the time. The 
young officer made no reply to all the ribald 
language with which he was assailed, except on 
the inn steps, where he turned, and said in a calm 
tone— 

" It may be all very true, but proceed accord- 
ing to law. If he has refused to take the oath 
required, he can and will be punished for it ; but 
you are not to be the judge, and shall not break 
the law while I am in command of this town." 

Thus saying, without waiting for any answer, 
he walked into the inn, and I ran after Father 
Bonneville. The good old man was somewhat 
out of breath with the rough handling he had re- 
ceived, but I could not perceive any traces of 
fear or great agitation either in his face or man- 
ner. As soon as the young officer and I entered 
the back-room in which he had taken refuge, he 
held out his hand kindly to me, but addressed his 
first words to the other. 

" I have to thank you much, my son," he said. 
" I do believe if you had been two minutes later 
those poor misguided people would have hanged 
me." 

" I do believe they would," replied the officer, 
with a smile ; "but you have to thank this good 
lad for my coming as soon as I did. I did not 
perceive what they were about till he told me." 

"Thank you, Louis, thank you," said Father 
Bonneville. " I have had a narrow escape, my 
son. Although, God knows, I have never done 
these people any harm, and have tried to do them 

good, yet they seemed resolved to have my blood, 
to you think it will be safe for me to go now, 
sir? I have some sick people to attend upon." 
Tbe young officer besought bim, however, to 
stay tilytye town was more completely quieted, \ 
and advSed bim even then to betake himself to 1 



his own house, and remain concealed and quiet 
for a day or two. 

I knew quite well that Father Bonneville would 
not follow this counsel implicitly, and he did not. 
He got safely home two or three hours after, 
and remained within till night-fall ; but then he 
went out to visit the sick persons be had named. 
and on the following morning was pursuing his 
usual avocations as if nothing had happened. L 
was not long, however, before he became con- 
vinced that such conduct could only lead to 
martyrdom, without being of the slightest benefit 
to his flock. Death would have been nothing in 
his eyes, if by it he could have purchased good to 
others, but that was not a period at which such 
sacrifices could be at all available. . 

One day while he was out, a Sister of Charity 
came to the house, and talked long and earnestly 
with good Jeahette in the kitchen. I was not 
present at their conference, but when Che Sister 
went away again I saw that the old housekeeper 
was in a state of the utmost consternation and 
grief- The expression of these passions took a 
curious form with her. It seemed as if she could 
not be still for one moment. She bustled about 
the kitchen, as if it were too small for hei 
energies, took down and put up again every pot, 
kettle, saucepan, and spit, at least a dozen times, 
gazed into the frying-pan with an objectless look, 
and seemed only anxious to spend the superfluous 
activity of her body upon something, while her 
mind was equally busy with something else. 
When Father Bonneville returned, however, she 
had a long conference with him, and he seemed 
very thoughtful and anxious. At night the 
Sister of Charity again returned, and this time 
she bore a letter with her. I only know what 
took place between her and the good Father by 
the result ; for as soon as she was gone, he called 
me into his study, where Jeanette had been all 
the time, and I at once saw that my good old 
friend and instructor had made up his mind to 
some great and important step. 

" My dear Louis," he saio, with a calm but 
very grave face, " we have heard very evil news. 
A persecution is raging against the ministers of 
religion, which must soon reach me if I remain 
here. They have already commenced in a town 
not very far distant, a practice of tying priests 
and nuns together, and drowning them in the 
river, adding, by the term they apply to these 
massacres, impiety to murder. This good creat- 
ure and Sister Clara, who has just been here, 
both urge me strongly to fly. I should have 
hesitated to take such a step ; but I find that it is 
necessary that you should be removed to another 
country as soon as possible. I have no one to 
send with you ; and I trust I am not biased from 
my duty by any mere fears for my own life when 
I determine to accompany you myself. I shall 
still be fulfilling at least one of the tasks which 
I have undertaken to perform, and I sincerely 
believe it is the one in which the remains of my 
life can be most serviceable." 

He then went on to explain to me that he had 
determined to pass the next day in the town, and 
to make his escape at night. Disguise, he added 
with a sigh, would be necessary. But good 
Jeanette undertook to procure what was fitting 
for the QCcaaioTV) wd& ¥%2tast ^awfSft x^- 
tited to T%flfc \.V«X vvgoX ^gcw* *s^ %s*^V«w 
apparent^, Va *o tagraa *^\\*\*&* O*.^ >»■ 
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ip the street, carrying n blm-ly 

tin- e I |"i''-i - I ■ -.honting in. Hi" in 

"~" hirotelf; and »iih a ipiiri nm! undismayed 

e walked In mi upper wfadOW, ! looked 

Ho was injtnntiv IWiHlJ with a torreM 

abuao; unil 1 do tic! fed it nil sure that ttifl 
would not have sacked the house and put 
:.i death, il it hnil nut boon »o near iho 
' feeding -time. All the lower classes dined 
iIm :.ud | ■nilii'r Bonneville retirinj; from 
/indow iu soon n» bo had shown himsoll, 
rrowd marched on again down the alreel 
with their bloody ensign nl their head. 

Nothing that 1 remember worthy of notice 
jcnrrod during Iho rest of Iho day, though 
Jeanette was in o good deal of bustle, and went 
in and nut more than mire. Severn! persons ouiuo 

see Falhei Boiuioijlio. mul mlkcd h!i)i huu lor 
some time; lint the day passed heavily with me. 
although I will tie knowledge thai I felt n good 
deal ol that eager and pleasant expectation with 
which youth always looks forward to change. 

At length night loll; the outer door of the 
house was carefully locked; Father Bonneville 
retired to his own sleeping-mom ; I assisted 
Jennette to briny down a pair of somewhat heavy 
saddle -Lags, the line marked with lilac k paint 
L. L., the other J. C, Shortly after 1 heard a 
step upon the stairs, and a gentleman cute red 
the room, whom I did not at first recognize — and 
could hardly, lor some lime, persuade myself 
thai it was Father Bonneville. Soutane kltd 
bands, and small black cap, and cocked-hat were 
all gone; and be appeared in a: straight-cut black 
coat, with a small sword by his side, his thin, 
white hair, powdered and lied behind, and a round 
hat, with a broad band and buckle, on his head. 
The elfect of tins change In nocturne was to make 
him look very much smaller than before. He 
hltd been a somewhat portly man in his robes. 
but now he appeared eMrcdinoli- lank and spare, 
and even his height seemed diminished. He 
looked strange and ill ni ease, but showed no 
indecision, now thai his mind was made up. 

"I thought of burning my papers," he said, 
speaking to Jeanette, "but 1 don't know, ma 
' inne, that they contain nny thing unworthy of 

good Christian or a good citizen, I shall 

ereforc leave them as they are, to he examined 
by Those who mav take 1 he trouble. You under- 
stand all, Jeanette, that I have said, and what 
you are to do, and where lam to hear from ynu. :: 
, Jeanette comprehended every thing; hut the 
feeling;-! of the good creature's heart were at this 
lime surging up against her understanding will) 
greater and grenier force every minute. At 
length, when all was ready fur our departure, sin; 
fell upon her knees at good Father Bonneville's 
foot, weeping tin kissing In.- hand, and hogging 
Ins blessing. The old man pot his hand upon 
her head, and with an air of solemn aU'eetion. 
called down the Messing ol (iod upon her. Then 
embracing her kindly, lie said, -' You have striven. 
I know, Jeanetie, to be as good a servant to God 
us to a mere morlal master. He deserves more 
and betler service ihan any of us can give, hul 
he is contented with less than any of u« reunite, 
il it he rendered ivilh a whole, heart. Farewell, 
tny Jcniietle — farewell for the present! We 
shall meet again soon — I trust — I believe." 



I he g I father took one of the saddle-bags. 

id I took the other; .lennelle loading to* 

ever, irtlh a large paper parcel of which 

lake great care, hintin" al the same 
lime thai it contained sustenance for the good 
Father and myself which might lie very needh.l 
to us on our first night's journey. She followed 
us in tears through the garden in tin- I 
down the stairs to the foot. There she bugged 
ami kissed me heartily, but she bad no power to 
speak, and by ihis time, all the pleusant fancies 
regard 10 setting out to see new scenes, aad 
tint! new enjoyments, which I had entertained 
r a moment or two, had passed away, and no- 
thing remained hut sorrow and regret. We 
made our way. nut without difficulty, down the 
little path to the valley; for the nighl was us 
black as crime, and then walked on along the 
road by the stream, which, however, we were 
obliged to quit, soon, in order In avoid a party of 
men who had a sort of gu'rd-house where the 
two roads met. This was easily dune, however. 
The river was not very full; for the oir was 
frosty hut dry; and neither snow nor rain hid 
fallen for two or three days. Some large stones 
served us as well as a bridge, and crossing the 
meadows on the other side, we reached the high 



road from the (own toward Paris witbon 



gou." 



through the suburbs. About a quarter of a mile 
farther upon ihis road, we found tin elderly roan 
slanding with two horses ; and all hough I could 
hardly see Ills face. 1 recognized in him an undo 
of good Jeanette, who was accustomed every 
fortnight lo bring poultry lu the house, and who, 
to say thD truth, looked a good ileal younger than 
his niece. Few words passed between him and 
us; the saddle-bugs were a imaged on the horses 
hacks nearly in silence. Father Bonneville 
mounted one, and the good farmer helped me to 
mount the other, i hud never been upon a 
horse's hack in my life before; and the animal 
upon which 1 was perched, though somewhat 
less than that which carried Falher Bonneville, 
seemed to me a perfect elephant. 1 was awkward 
enough, mill lnieoinloiinbie enough, no doubt, at 
firsl ; hut I soon got accustomed to my position, 
ami look rather a pleasure in the ride, than not, 
till wo had gone some eight or nine miles, when 
I began to reel the usual inconveniences to which 
young horsemen arc subject, 

A good deal ot apprehension was entertained 
both by my reverend companion and myself, lest 
our [light should lie discovered, and immediate 
pursuit take place But we found afterwards that 
such fears were quite vain. The minds of the pen. 
plo of Ihe town, especially of the anarchists, were 
turned by various events iu a direction quite dif- 
ferent from Father Bonneville. They had their 
mayor to guillotine, and two or three of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants lo Ihrow into prison, which oc- 
cupied I heui salislucloi ilv for several days. Fa- 
ther Bonneville's absence was never noticed by 
any but his own immediate parishioners, who 
wisely forchorc lo inlk about il, till Jeanetie, 
with a. hold policy which did her credit, judging 
that our escape hod been safely effected, went 
up lo the municipality, and Legged [o know 
what she was lo do, as her master had gone 
away several days before, and had not returned. 

In the meanwhile, we rode on through that live- 
long night, neither directing our course straighi 
toward Paris, nor to the sea-side. When mom- 
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ing dawned I was terribly tired and sleepy, and 
saw all sorts of unreal things in the twilight — 
the mere effect, I -suppose, of exhaustion. Father 
Bonneville had talked to me from time to time, 

fiving me directions for my general conduct and 
emeanor toward himself. I found that it was 
his intention to assume the name of Charlier, 
and that I was to pass for his nephew, still re- 
taining the name of Lacy, deprived of its aris- 
tocratic prefix, De. The name, however, soon 
got corrupted by the people of the inns as we 
went along, and I passed as young citoyen Lassi 
throughout the whole of the rest of our long 
journey. 

At daylight, after the first night's march, we 
halted on a piece of uncultivated grpund at the 
side of a wood ; and suffering our horses to orop 
the grass, of which they stood in some need, we 
seated ourselves on a dry bank under the trees, 
and made free with the food which good Jeanette 
had provided for us. After I had satisfied my 
keen appetite, and drunk some wine out of a 
flask, 1 fell into a sound sleep, before I was at 
all aware what was coming upon me ; nor did I 
wake till Father Bonneville shook me gently by 
the arm, at about one o'clock in the day. 

We then resumed our journey, having to take 
the first very dangerous step after quitting our 
own town, in re-entering the busy haunts of men, 
and exposing ourselves to the eyes and inquiries 
of strangers. 

A tali church-tower was soon seen rising be- 
fore us, at a considerable distance, and Father 
Bonneville took the opportunity of a peasant wo- 
man passing us on the road, to ascertain the 
name of the town to which the church belonged. 
This gave him the key to his topography, which 
he had lost during the night, and as the town we 
saw was still many miles distant, he determined 
to stop at any village we found a few miles ere 
we reached it, in ordef to avoid the stricter ex- 
amination which was likely to be enforced in a 
city. Upon calculating as nearly as our knowl- 
edge of the country enabled us to do, we found 
that we had made five-and-thirty miles during 
the night, and ten or twelve miles more would 
put what might be considered a sufficient dis- 
tance, for the time, between ourselves and our 
enemies. We jogged on quietly then, encoun- 
tering a good number of the peasantry who were 
returning from market or fair. For a part of 
the way we rode by the side of an old man who 
was journeying in the tame direction with our- 
selves. He had a shrewd, thoughtful, but quiet 
eye, and a bland, easy smile, which perhaps 
might have made a man well versed in the 
world doubt his perfect sincerity, notwithstand- 
ing his tall, broad forehead, and a certain dig- 
nity of air that did not bespeak low cunning. 
He addressed good Father Bonneville at once as 
" Monsieur l'Abbe," but looked at him several 
times before he said more. 

At first my old companion did not seem to 
notice the epithet be bestowed upon him, but 
after a few more words had passed, he inquired 
somewhat abruptly, "What made you call me 
« AbbeY citizen ?" 

" Your dress," replied the countryman, " your 
manner, and your look. The aristocrat is proud, 
because he has always commanded, and thinks 
he ha* a right to command. The peasant is 



breast the notion that each man is equal to his 
neighbor, whether he be a fool or a wise man, a 
scholar or a dunce, a brave man or a poltroon, 
a good man or a knave. But the teacher of re- 
ligion has a different look. He has been accus- 
tomed to guide and to exhort, and he knows 
that it is not only his right but his duty so to 
do. There is, therefore, in him a look of con- 
fidence and authority very different from the 
haughtiness of the one or the vanity of the other 
I have mentioned." • 

" You must have thought and studied more 
than might have been expected," said Father 
Bonneville, examining him closely. 

i; There is no reason why any man should not 
study, and still less why he should not think," 
replied the other. "1 have done both, I ac- 
knowledge. There are more sins committed in 
France every day than that." 

" And pray where do you live ?" asked Father 
Bonneville. ' 

" Come and see," replied the stranger. " Your 
horses seem tired, and I have still some nine 
miles to go, but we can ride slowly, and at this 
next turn we shall quit the high road, which 
will be a convenience." 

Father Bonneville agreed to the proposal, and 
we rode on by the side of our inviter in desultory 
conversation, pointed occasionally by references 
to passing political events, but generally refer- 
ring to .subjects altogether indifferent. I was 
dreadfully tired, I confess, before we got to the 
end of our long, slow journey. At length, after 
two hours' quiet ride, the stranger said, " We 
are coming to my home, where you will be 
very welcome, and it is as well for you to stay 
there to-night; for there is a grand fete of 
Liberty going on in most most of the villages 
round, and that lady, like most other pagan dei- 
ties, is very fond of human sacrifices. Now it 
does not much matter whether one is crushed 
under the wheels of Juggernaut, or burned by 
Druids in a basket of wicker-work, or made to 
pass through the !fire like the children of those 
obedient and docile Israelites of old, or have one's 
head chopped off on a little platform in a public 
square, before the image of a monstrous woman, 
in a red night-cap, and with a spear in her hand. 
It does not much matter, I say ; but all are disa- 
greeable, and all are to be avoided by every rea- 
sonable means. You will therefore be better in 
my home there, than in any inn in the neigh- 
borhood." 

" Where ?" asked Father Bonneville, gazing 
on before him, in expectation of seeing a farmer's 
house. 

u There," replied the stranger, pointing to a 
magnificent chateau upon a rising ground near,. 
u You marvel, I see, and I can guess your in- 
quiry — how I have contrived to keep possession 
of my own, when the universal war-cry through 
all France is, ' War to the Castle, Peace to the 
Cottage.' I have not time for long explanation ; 
but sufficient may be told briefly. You see this 
coat of coarse gray cloth. It is the sign, the 
key, of my whole life. 1 too was bred an eccle- 
siastic. The death of three elder brothers put 
me in possession of that thing upon the hill. I 
have unfrocked myself, but I retain my early 
habits, and respect my voluntary vow*. V ^fe- 
ma\u \u Wto ox \Yk** \v\&& *2fo*\x&w^^\as& ^se% 
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I they have a shrewd nmion that P I mh 

I* thoy would not have Ihc m. 

n great m rxirni u *[ present — that if my 

pwtj was (HmDsealiKl, it woulil Tall into Ibc 

ummi ul n>n< men ihnii myself; anil no lung 

>• I, iba muter of it, ul bui m the steward of 

will contented to Iravo me alone in 
»)■ MSM, without bringing my hend M the, guil- 
- J '--— which would be oi ikiiihii i!i 

wiibouiseizing upon my lands... loch would 
• great embarrassment tu themselves. lii«. 

ir twice threatened te rrau» til 
lo the bauds i>l ihc Cuminiiiip, 
I tho very lowest of the |>ouplo have hueo 
»e to Ijeseeeh mo the most earnestly to re- 
frain, knowing very well [bat they get a bettor 
-n i.l' [he >|viil now limn I hey otherwise wi.nl,). 
ins 1 hare got a certain cummaud over them, 
mil I do what I like without fear ol any buz/big 

amors, or public- it nidations. The mini wbo 

. .;.■■ would very a find his way lo 

the lantern, and us it is unpleasant lo occupy in 
ss the place of n light, with n rope run ml 
eok, people abstain. There nre a hundred 
iwiiplc in yonder town who eould hang me to. 
mnrrow; but my death would be sure lo hang 
n hundred of themselves, nnd therefore I have 
tin- majority on my side. But come, let us go 
in through the gates." 

We entered the ulii'ileau, leaving our horses 
in the care of a laboring mnti in the court, who 
seemed not a hit less respectful to the master 
of the BOOM than the servant of any old ouhle in 
the ancient days. This was in itself an uminisily 
in those limes ; for the vain desire of equality 
had completely perverted moils judgments, ami 
they sought not alone tu sweep away the dif- 
fer enoes created by :i lung esinblished Hieisl sys- 
tem, hut even those fundamental dillercnces pro- 
duced by the will of God. I believe, in those 
J_ vs — among the great mass of the people at least 
is much jealous hatred was felt toward supe- 
" intellect as toward superior wealth or su- 

On passing the doors of the building we found 
- ic ten or twelve men sealed in the eating- 
. ._.u drinking and talking. The master of the 
house passed through, nodded lo them, called 
the in ciluen-. and said. ■■ .Mil Ire ".rod cheer r.f ii. 
There is more ..here ihnt comes from." 

A cheerful, L'no.l-liiunori .1 hni<;]i was (ho re- 
ply, and be walked on up the stairs, lending us 

, little suite i >f uparruiruls which lie reserved 

limself, and where his privacy was respected 
. _n hy the rude men who surrounded him. 
There he left us. and went out tu procure some 
sfreshment for lis, part of which lie brought in 
msclf. The rest, with :i considerable quantity 
if jiliile, which In 1 socii.eil lo think in perfect 
eriirity. iinlw illiM.uiiliiii; open duois and •■ (range 
s, was brought in by a servant of the old 
school, but 
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importance, occurred between inir entcrtaiuer 
and Father Bonneville. The furmor seemed to 
Mttprehud our situation, or at least as mneb 
of It as was necessary, without any explanation ; 
and ho gave a great deal of very eood and mi- 
Bale advice as to our eundtiei while traveling 
through France. He advised the good Father, 
alrongly lo put on a brown Coal, saying that the 



WW worse than that of i 
priest- He advised him nlsoto give up tin- plu 
of traveling on horseback, and betake binuelf to 
a rnoiir di pntr< 

" 1 d"ii'l ask where you are going, or wtni 
you intend to do, but by coming with post-horse J 
ii.nl Imlg iti« «'. the post-house, wherever they en- 
tertain there, you gain favor with one class i.l 
iln community whose assistance is of great in 
p.n I MM to travelers." 

Father Bonnerille ventured to tell him thai 
there were difficulties in the way of posting, a- 
we wore not furnished with IhoM papers .. Inn. 
were sometimes inquired for at post-:, 

"■ Oh, I will manage that very soon lor you. 
said uur host. "The mayor shall furnish you 
with the necessary passports." 

'* But he knows nothing of us," replied Falser 
Bonneville. 

"He knows me," replied the other, with a 
significant nod of bis bend, " he won't refuse me 
[Uiinful state of things who 



life is 



Tier 



plenty io misuse i;,e advantage, nnil 1 hnre sMt 
seen why 1 should nut employ it to better pur- 
poses. The mayor will probably be guillotined 

in six lbs. lie calculates it will he longer 

but 1 think he makes a mistake. However, be 
knows 1 could have him guillotined in six days, 
and is therefore very compilable." 

"And pray,"' said Father Bonneville, with a 
-utile., hat rueful smile. " How long do you eon- 
template keeping your own la-ad where it isV" 

" his hardly worth consideration," replied the 
other; " for I say of my bend, as u friend ...I' mine 
said of bis house which was likely to fall ahum 
his ears, 'It will last my time.' In (rath it is 
of very little n.-i- tu any Inn myself, in- I dure «av 
they would have taken it long .ago. The same 
wonhlessness may or may nut protect it for a 
month, a year, or even till these evil times pass 
away ; for you are not tu suppose, my good 
friend, that this state will last forever, 'his a 
mere irruption of human vanity. We French- 
men are the vainest people upon earth, thB whole 
nation is vain, and every individual is vain. This 
vanity makes each man unwilling [0 !e „ ttn j- 

k ™ " bit higher, richer, or in any respect bei- 
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thoughl u 



their power 
be end. Industry and talent 

X'le of resistance, lore- 
ce wealth, and Ef you 
who in nine i.v-ry acre of land throughout 
France, and every louis d'or, and divide them 
equally among the whole people, su i hat there 
should not be the difference ol a sous, before 
fifty years had pn-.-ed ym would find ihe differ- 
ences all restored — some men rich, older men 
mr, some men i iiliuy, oilier men obeying, some 
joying', ntliios fun. ring. \av more, my bc- 
f is, that within the same time, you wrnuld 
il rank. Lilies, i on I di- iii.nl ions restored also." 
Father Bonneville shook his head. 
" I am very sure of it. 1 ' replied the other, iu 
swer in the doubtful shake. "There nre 
many countries i.. «hich a pure dumuerucv 
night eitisi— pethaps in Una-land— hut certaialV 
lot in I iai.ee Our very blood is feudal anil 
hivulious Histury, which is the memory ot 
rations is filled with nothing but feudal' and 
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chivalrous facts. We are too light, too vain, too 
volatile to do without distinction for any length 
of time, and we have not a sufficient spirit of 
organization in our character to do without a 
king in some shape or other. I think it must be 
an absolute shape; but take my word for it, 
France will never be forty years at any one time 
without counts, barons, and marquises, dukes, 
peers, stars and ribbons. You might as well at- 
tempt to make us Quakers as real republicans. 
A lion may perhaps be taught to dance like a 
monkey for an hour or two, but take my word 
for it, in the end he will eat his dancing-master; 
and you might as well attempt to change a lion's 
nature as a Frenchman's. However, you shall 
have the passports to-morrow, or I do not know 
the mayor. He is a very excellent person, but 
has an over-strong regard for the integrity of his 
neck." 

4i I wish I possessed your secret of living so 
much at ease amidst such scenes, and exercising 
s*o much influence over such men," said Father 
Bonneville. 

li Mystery, mystery I" said our host, with a 
smile. "That id the whole secret. No one 
knows what I am going to do next. No one 
knows why I am going to do it. Whenever there 
is any great question agitated in regard to which 
I am forced to take a part, I give a full and com- 
plete explanation of my views, in terms which 
not a man who Hears me can comprehend. I 
use the language of the times, the cant words 
and the pet phrases of the multitude, and gener- 
ally I go one little step before any of the move- 
ments I see coming; for where millions of peo- 
ple are running a race, as we are in France, the 
man who stops even to buckle his shoe is certain 
to be knocked down and trampled to death. 
But now I will show you your sleeping place. 
You will find the beds good. May you never 
have worse." 

" Our host was as good as his word in all re- 
spects. Before we woke in the morning the 
passports had been procured, containing a very* 
tolerable description of Father Bonneville under 
the name of Citoyen Jerome Charlier, and of 
myself under that of Louis Lassi. Our horses 
were sold to no great disadvantage by the inter- 
vention of our entertainer, a little post-chaise 
bought from the postmaster himself, at about 
five louis more than it was worth ; and at about 
eleven o'clock in the day we set out on the di- 
rect road for Paris, in a manner which suited 
me much better, I confess, than that which we 
had previously pu/used. I have little doubt that 
the good Father, too, who had not ridden for 
twenty years, was in the same predicament. I 
will only dwell upon our farther journey toward 
the capital so far as to state that it passed easily, 
and without interruption, which we attributed 
to the fact of having cut across the country, in 
such a direction as to be now traveling upon a 
line of high road totally different from that which 
led from Paris to the place of our previous resi- 
dence. 



THE CAPITAL. 

My remembrance of the journey to Paris, and 
♦he conversations which took place upon the road, 
f wore perfect than of any other of the events 



which took place at that time. But it is, per- 
haps, in some degree a factitious memory; for 
I have talked about it so frequently since, that 
I hardly know which are the facts supplied by my 
own mind, which those related to me by others. 
I recollect clearly and distinctly, however, our 
entrance into Paris on a dark and stormy night, 
our detention at the gates, and the examination 
of the carriage by lantern-light. I shall not, I 
think, ever forget the impression produced upon 
my mind by the long, tortuous streets of that 
great capital, with the dim lanterns swinging 
on chains stretched across from house to house, 
the enormously tall buildings on every side, and 
the multitude of people who thronged the streets 
even at that hour, and in that weather. I 
thought the journey through Paris would never 
come to an end, but at length the chaise de poste 
drove into the court of a second-rate inn, in the 
Rue des Yictoires, not far from the hospital of , 
the Quinze-vingts. Our arrival created no sen* 
sation. No active porters, no ready waiters 
were there to welcome or assist. The house 
rose dark and gloomy, on the four sides of the 
court-yard, up to an amazing height in the sky, 
leaving hs, like Truth, in the bottom of a well, 
and as good Father Bonneville knew not much 
more of the ways of Paris than I did myself, I 
do not know what would have become of us if it 
had not been necessary to pay the postillion. It 
was too dark in the court to see the money, and* 
as he did not choose to take it upon trust, he said 
he would go and fetch the concierge and his lan- 
tern. Accordingly, he dug out of a den, at the 
side of the porte-cochere, a very curious, antiqua- 
ted specimen of humanity, with a broad belt ' 
over his shoulder, very much like one of those in 
which the beadles of old French churches used 
to stick their useless swords. He held the lan- 
tern while the money was counted out, and then 
was kind enough, though somewhat slowly, to 
lead us up a very dark and narrow staircase to 
the first floor of the bouse, where the hotel in 
reality began. I never discovered what was 
done with the ground floor: for there were no 
shops in it, and it seemed to be left entirely to 
take care of itself. The mistress of the house 
—she had a husband, but poor little thing, he 
never presumed to interfere in any thing — was 
an enormously tall, and tolerably portly woman, 
apparently of five or six and thirty years of age, 
very fresh, good-looking and good-humored. She 
was a Fleming by birth, and bore evident traces 
of her origin in her fair hair,- blue eyes, and 
brilliant complexion. She was enchanted to see 
us, she assured us— would provide for our accom- 
modation as no other people had ever been provid- 
ed for before — ordered some supper for us imme- 
diately, and in the meanwhile, took us to see our 
rooms, which were a story higher. There was 
a great, large, gloomy chamber, tesselated with 
brick well waxed, a bed in an alcove, two small 
closets on each side of the alcove, and a fire- 
place big enough to burn a forest. This was for 
Father Bonneville. My own room was about 
the size of the alcove and its two closets, and 
close by the side of the good Father's chamber. 
To my young eyes it looked more snug and oom- 
fortable than his. But we were each contented, 
it would seem. The ba^s were tao«^g&^^Q&. 
post-cta&M wfc Vfc. ^» WKN6fc«>*»k tsc^\vvfc» **«* 
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away the dust of travel, brushed the young un- 
frosted hair which then curled so thickly over 
my head, and feeling somewhat solitary in the 
great world around me, found ray way to the 
chamber of my good preceptor, who was sitting 
with his feet, one upon each andiron, contem- 
plating with deep interest, as it seemed to me, 
the blazing logs as they fizzed and crackled on 
the hearth. Poor man, his thoughts, I fancy, 
were very far away, and he took no notice of me 
for a minute or two, while I meditated on the 
intense smell of roasting coffee and veal ragout 
which seemed to form the atmosphere of the 
house. 

Father Bonneville had just wakened from his 
reverie, and was speaking a word or two as the 
commencement of a conversation, when a waiter 
came in to announce that our supper was ready, 
with as discreet and deferential an air as if we 
had been two aristocrats living under the ancieu 
rtgime. „ 

u Go down with him, Louis," said Father 
Bonneville, "and I will join you directly." 

I followed the waiter down the stairs which I 
was now happy to find lighted by a single lamp, 
and entered the salle a manger. How can I 
describe the dinginess of that strange room ? It 
was long and not very large, with a good-sized 
table down the middle, and a fire-place with a 
broad mantle-piece in one corner. Three win- 
dows, which were supposed to give it light in 
the day time, hut which, as they looked into the 
narrow court, never caught one genuine, unadul- 
terated ray of the sun, now looked as black as 
ink upon the wall, although, sooth to say, that 
wall itself was of a hue little less sombre. Who 
was the inventor of painting paneling in oil, I 
really do not know, but I can not imagine that 
any hand but his own could have so decorated 
that wall, or that a brush of any kind could ever 
have touched it afterward. I believe that there 
were nymphs dancing, represented on the spaces 
between the windows, but they certainly looked 
like Hottentots dancing in the dark. The furni- 
ture of the room was very scanty, consisting of 
nothing but the long dinipg-table, and chairs 
enough to fit it, but over the end of the table 
nearest the fire-place, was spread a beautifully 
white damask cloth, on which appeared two 
candlesticks, two napkins, a number of knives 
and forks and plates, and no less than eight 
dishes, from which exhaled a very savory odor. 
I mechanically walked up toward the fire, when 
suddenly, to my horror and consternation, a 
voice addressed me from the mantle-piece, ex- 
claiming, "Petit coquin, petit coquin !" and the 
next instant there was a whirr, and I felt some- 
thing brush my cheek and fall upon my shoulder. 
On examination, it proved to be a bird of a kind 
which I had never seen before, and which, in 
this individual instance, I probably should not 
have recognized, if I had seen a thousand of its 
species. It was a cockatoo, which had thought 
fit to moult in the midst of the winter, and had 
done it so completely, that though warmly 
enough robed in a covering of fine down, not a 
feather was to be seen upon its body, except the 
pen feathers of the wings,' those of the tail, and 
'a long yellow crest on the head. I call it yel- 
low, because that is the color it ought to have 
been, but, to say sooth, its fondness for the 
chimney-corner had so completely smoked my 



new friend, that the genera] hue of its whole 
body was a dull but decided gray. 

It seemed an amiable and affectionate bird, 
however, although with its yellowish crest, and 
unfeathered form, it looked very much like one 
of those meagre dowagers whom we see at par- 
ties with dresses a great deal too much cut down 
for the satisfaction of the beholders. It continued 
repeating in a playful and endearing tone, " petit 
coquin. petit coquin!" as if it imagined the epi- 
thet to imply the greatest tenderness. While the 
words were yet in its beak, however, and before 
any regular conversation had begun between us, 
the party was augmented by another gentleman 
carrying in his hand a round hat with three broad 
bands, which was generally one of the signs or 
symbols of a man well provided in official situa- 
tions. 

He was a stout and self-important, but evi- 
dently a very keen personage. He was one of 
those for whom trifles have much importance — 
not from any peculiar capacity for dealing in de- 
tails, but because a natural tendency in the mind 
of man to attach a certain degree of magnitude 
to all he observes himself, had not been properly 
corrected in his youth. The bird was still rhym- 
ing, "petit coquin, petit coquin," and advancing 
at once toward me with an air of jovial frank- 
ness, the new-comer caught me by the arm, 
saying, " Ah, little rogue, the bird knows you. it 
seems. Now, you are some young aristocrat, 1 
will warrant." 

Now it so happened, that I made the exact an- 
swer which was required under the circum- 
stances. Let it be understood that I had received 
no instructions whatever ; that Father Bonneville 
had never even touched upon the. subject of pol- 
itics in his own house ; that while deploring ex- 
cesses, and excited and alarmed by the crimes, 
which he saw going on every day around him, he 
had never even hinted an opinion upon any of the 
great questions which agitated the public mind 
at the time. But in my walks through the town 
and the country, I had been so much accustom- 
ed, for the last twelve months or more, to hear 
the name of aristocrat applied to any one who 
wore a better coat than his neighbor, that I 
gradually learned to look upon that term as im- 
plying the basest, meanest, and most pitiful of all 
things. My cheek flushed, my brow contracted 
with an expression of anger which could not be 
assumed, and I replied, sharply, "No, citizen, 
no 1 Neither I, or any one I know, are aristo- 
crats. You insult us by calling us so." 

My passion was ridiculous enough ; for I had 
not the slightest idea in the world what the 
word aristocrat meant. Nevertheless, it had 
its effect, although that might have been lost 
for want of witnesses, had not Madame Michaud 
entered the room at the moment, to see that 
every thing was properly provided for her hon- 
ored guests. 

"There, Monsieur LeCommissaire," she said, 
" I think you have got your answer. You do not 
expect to find aristocrats in ray house, I suppose." 

" I have found one," answered the commissary, 
nodding his head ; " and he will find soon that 
he is discovered. Shake hands, citizen, if you 
are really and truly a lover of your country and 
the rights of man. But mind, you don't presume 
to touch my hand if you are only shamming a 
love of freedom." 
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I placed my "hand in his boldly, and shook it 
warmly j for I had as little idea of that in which 
true freedom consists as most of his patient fol- 
lowers in the political career, who, with very 
% rare exceptions, were devout worshipers of 
words, with a very indefinite notion, indeed, of 
things. 

He was satisfied, it seemed, and sat down to 
take a cup of coffee and drink a glass of liqueur 
with Madame Michand — without paying for 
them. Indeed, he seemed upon very amicable 
terms with the lady ; and I strongly suspect that 
it was good policy in all hostesses of Paris, not 
to refuse any thing that commissaries of police 
might think fit to demand. 

Shortly after, Father Bonneville made his ap- 
pearance, and although he answered all -civil 
interrogatories, he played his part so discreetly, 
that no suspicion seemed to be aroused. 

The commissary quitted the room in jovial 
good-humor, and the rest of the evening passed 
without any thing remarkable. 

About this time, the images which memory 
presents in her long looking-glass, are somewhat 
vague, and ill-defined — perhaps I have not had 
the opportunity of refreshing my remembrance 
as to the minute details, and many a scene stands 
out in strong relief from a picture generally dark 
and obscure. Only one of those scenes will I 
notice here, before I go on to matters more im- 
mediately affecting myself. 

There was what is called a table d? hbte at the 
inn where we staid — a great accommodation to 
travelers — which is now very common, though 
in the time I speak of, it was more customary to 
lodge in what is called an hotel garni, and to ob- 
tain one's food from without. One day — I know 
not whether it was the second or third after 
our arrival — we were seated at the dinner-table 
in the hall, when the same commissary of police 
I have mentioned, entered the room, and slowly 
looked round the guests. I could see many a 
changing countenance at the table — some rosy 
faces which became white— rand warm, glowing 
lips, which partook of an ashy paleness. The 
commissary, however, fixed his eyes upon one 
particular gentleman, a man, perhaps, of fifty- 
seven or fifty-eight years of age, who had been 
one of the lightest and. gayest of the guests. He 
saw the peculiar look of the officer, and probably 
understood its meaning completely ; but he staid 
to finish quietly the joke which hung upon his 
lips, and then asked, with the laugh still ringing 
around him — 

" Mr. Commissary, is your business with 

The commissary slowly nodded his head ; and 
our friend, who was sitting next to Father Bon- 
neville on the right, instantly rose, saying with a 
jocund smile — 

" I anticipated great things from the second 
course ; but I must resign it, and do so with the 
self-denial of a hermit. Ladies and gentlemen, 
there are three things greatly to be desired in 
life: a pleasant, hopeful youth; a warm and 
genial middle life; and a short, unclouded old 
age. The two first I have obtained, by the mercy 
of God — or of the gods — or of any god that you 
like, Monsieur le Commissaire— the third is very 
likely to be granted to me likewise. I will there- 
' fore only drink one more glass to the good health 
of aJJ here present, before I drink another draught 



little less acceptable, and infinitely more tran- 
quilizing." 

Thus saying, he raised a glass of wine already 
filled toward his lips, bowed gracefully round the 
table, drank the wine, and walked out of the 
room with the commissary of police. 

The next day, at noon, we heard he had just 
been guillotined. 



OLD ACQUAINTANCES RENEWED. 

Why we lingered In Paris I never knew, or 
have forgotten. It is very probable, there were 
difficulties in the way to the frontier, which good 
Father Bonneville feared to encounter— or, per- 
haps, he was sensible of the approach of severe 
illness, and feared to undertake the journey in 
such a state of health. The fatigues of our flight 
had been too much for ( the old njan ; and, although 
he never appeared, upon the way, half as tired as 
I was, yet after our labors were over, while I ral- 
lied, and became as brisk and active as ever in 
four-and-twenty hours, he remained languid and 
feeble, and unwilling to stir out of his room. He 
would not confine me, however, to the hotel, but 
suffered me to visit various parts of Paris, where 
objects worthy of attention were to be seen. I 
thus acquired a tolerable knowledge of the prin- 
cipal leading thoroughfares of the town, and 
could find ray way from one part of the city to 
another, with perfect ease. 

For some time, I shut my eyes to the fact that 
my old friend and protector was really ill ; but 
when we had been in Paris about a fortnight, the 
change which had taken place in his appearance, 
his. pale and haggard face, and the thinness of 
his always delicate and beautiful hands, awoke . • 
me to a sense of his real state. ,J 

" I fear you are not well, my Father," I said, 
as I sat by his side, while he leaned back in his 
great chair, with his feet to the fire. 

Father Bonneville shook his head mournfully, 
and I urged him to let me go for a physician. 

44 1 believe you must, Louis," he answered ; 
for I do feel very ill : and I would fain recover 
strength enough, at all events, to place you, my 
son, in safety before I die." 

" There is a physician lives close by," I said, 
V J can run for him in a minute." 

"No, no," cried the good priest, "that will 
not do. There was a. physician here in Paris, 
whom I knew in days of old — a good and a sin- 
cere man, who would not betray us, but on the 
contrary would give us aid and advice in other 
matters, besides those of mere health. Do you 
know the Place Du Petit Chatelet, Louis?" 

I replied that I knew it well, and Father Bon- 
neville wrote down the name of a physician, and 
the number of his house, saying, in the despond- 
ing tone of sickness, 

• 4 Very likely he may be dead, and then I know 
not what we shall do." 

Without any loss of time, I sallied out into the 

streets of Paris, in search of Dr. L . It was 

a fine, clear, cold afternoon, with the snow lying 
piled up at the sides of the streets, the fountains 
all frozen, and the chains of the street-lamps 
covered with glitterine (coat. TVa -srVsA "^^ 
keen ai\d owlCuv^ mA vw ^^^ v ««^w^\^^ ^ 
i the lower ottor*, >««^ V& tat *&rts\\ Swt <fcss*sp 
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■ ■■■( thing, ii is hy 
bnmi warm, and (ha wortl 

sliniesoj' Franco at ihn tin I, had not gii-at- 

its enough among ibeoa in render then im!ii- 
■ «] win J, ' 



he place I w ns 

, .liny. woll- 



ceking. The' 

moked ; and ever-open doors round the whole 
place, gave entrance to iuuumerul'lc HaJrcaaea 
which led up to the dwelling* ol low idracaMa, 

"tries public, physicians, artists, pour man at 

:*rs. I nil that class who scrape a precari. 

existence from the faults, the follies, the 

ii'-r. iiiiii,.'-, the miseries of others. But now I 

' a very puizling calculation to make. Father 

.!■..■ I ■■■■ l.llilnl, -.1 ■::■:, ■, ' l>:\ 

five, Place du Petit Cbalelet," 
Imt not a house was to be seen which hail a num- 
ber on it, and I was obliged in guess ut which 
comer the numeration onniinenced. 1 was cvi- 
■ i. Tiily wrong in my first essay, for no Doctor 

L could I find in the house which I fixed 

upon; and short and snappish were the answers 
I got at the various doors where I applied. 

Thnt eonld not be number five, and so 1 turned 

to the other side of the square, and began in the 

ipoMit* direction. As I whs count ini; 1 1 it- houses 

:m the corner, 1 saw a little girl coming from 

street nearly in face of me, with a basket, in 

■r hand, and poorly dressed. Sim turned s-ud- 

;tily into une of the dour-ways, and I sprang 

tor lier, running as Ihst a> possible, and nearly 

urning an old woman, who 'was roasliug 

diestnuts in a tin kettle— fur which I had my 

Little eared I, however; for my 

r! E ■ l ! : l t wildly, and I lie only thing I lei' m I nr 

. t moment, was, flint 1 -In mid iw sight of t lint 

little girl with the basket; for I had taken it into 
my head at once that she was Muriette de Sb- 
tins. She hud oinif up the stairs, howevei', when 
I reached the door, and without pausing li>r an 
instant I ran up after her, just in lime to see her 
enter an apartment on the second floor, the door 
oi which was closing as I approached, I knocked 
i«<-onsidemlion,v 
d powdered n 

in of 
cc, presented himself, asking who I 
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1 that 



:t all marvelous in a boy of my 

aye at that lime ;. for I host were days of conslnm 
peril, when every net was tu be thought of, every 
word weighed, and the habit of caution and re- 
serve was inculcated as a doty, upon even mere 
children. On the spur of the opens inn. llieii. 1 
replied that I was seeking Dr. L , still keep- 
ing my eyes li.\cil upon a door which stood ajar. 
it-iiiliiiiT into a room beyond. 

" My nnmo is Doctor L , replied the old 

in. "What is it you want with me, my son? 
And why are you looking so earnestly in there? 7 ' 
want you to come and see a gentleman 
is sick," I replied, "in the Hotel de Cler- 
mont, close by the Quinle-vlngts." 

"Is he ver> ill?" asked the doctor. -'What 



llni be lure I could answer either of his ques- 
tions the Inner door 1 have mentioned was drawn 
hack, Ihe beautiful little face peeped out, and in 
a moment alter Marietta was in my arms. 

"I iliiMigbi. it wns you, dear Maricf.e," I 
cried, kis>ing her tenderly, while she seemed 
dbti r tired of brining mc. "Where is youi 
mother? How is she .'" 

"Hush, hush!'' said the old doctor, closing 
the on i ei' door; "» ousitions or answers of any 
kind here, except medical ones. Marictte knows 
well thnt she must he silent, and answer no in- 
quiries — And so," he continued, after having thus 
stopped all explanations between us, "J suppose 
I tint to conclude, my sun. that this story oft he 
tie 1 1 on, and that your object was to 

■ iildigiiali in. 



that I mean to say 1 did not want to sec 
Marietto, and indeed you must let her tell me 
where I can find her; for it is a long, long time 
since 1 have seen her." 

"That can not be," said the doctor, gravely; 
"she must learn to keep counsel — Arc you of I in- 
same town, then ?■' 

"Oh, she lived with me for a long lime," I 
replied; "and the gentleman whom 1 want von 

"I should like to see him very much," said 
Mariatte, looking down. 

"Well, well, I will go to him," said the doe. 
tor, gravely, " and if it be proper that you two 
children slionhl meet again. I will bring it about. 
Now you, Mariette, go in and empty your basket 
as usual. You, my -on. so Lack to yum- friend. 
and say I will he with him in an hour." 

Thus saying, be led me gently by the arm to 
the door and put mc out, and I hastened back 
with all my intelligence to Father Bonne till a, 
asking him if it were not strange that I should 
find Mariette just, at the house of Doctor L . 

"Perhaps not," replied the good priest, with 
a faint smile. "The doctor is a native of our 
own province, and known to many of the good 
and the wise there." 

He said nu more upon the subject, and made 
n n inquiries, Inil. rcnniincil sunicv lial listlessly in 
his chair ga/.iug into the fire, till at length came 
a gentle knock at the door, and the physician 
entered, dressed with somewhat more care thsn 
ho had been an hour fie fore, with ti three corner- 
ed hat 00 his head, and a gold-headed cane in 
his hand. He approached Fnlher Bonneville 
with an unconscious air. and without the slight- 
est sign of recognition, till ihe old priest held 
out his hand to him. saying — "Ah, my friend, 
do you not remember me ? You have not 
changed so much as i have, it would seem." 

Doctor L started back; for the sweet, 

silvery tones of the voice seemed to wake up 
memory, and he exclaimed — "Is it possible? 
my good friend Bonneville! — Nay, nay. You 

all. Y'ou must lie really ill. Leave us, my young 
friend, I doubt not we shall soon set all this to 
rights." 
I retreated into my little room where it was 
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cold enough, for there was no fire-place, and 
waited there shivering very tolerably for nearly 

an hour, while Dr. L and the good priest 

remained in consultation. At the end ot that 

time Dr. L came and called me back ; and 

when I re-entered Father Bonneville's room, the 
physician took me by the arm and held me at a 
little distance from him, gazing very earnestly 
in my face, and seeming to scrutinize every line. 

" Yes," he said at length, turning to my old 
friend ; "yes, he is very like him — Poor boy, what 
a fate ! — Well, my young friend," he continued, 
suddenly changing the subject. " We must get 
good Citizen Charlier here, to his bed as soon as 
possible. He will be well soon, and would have 
been well by this time if he had sent for me be- 
fore. But we must try and make up for lost 
time. I will not send him to the apothecary's for 
drugs, he said, turning again to Father Bonne- 
ville, "for we are never sure of them at those 
places — one man acknowledged the other day 
that during twenty years he had never sold one 
genuine ounce of rhubarb. I have two other visits 
to pay ; but let him come to my house in an hour 
and a half, and I will send what will do you good. 
Perhaps I see vou again to-night." 

" Shall I find Mariette with you ?" I asked, 
looking up in the doctor's face. 

The good man shook his head, and then ad- 
dressing Father Bonneville, said with a smile, " I 
think these two children are in love with each 
other ; but little Mariette is so discreet that she 
would not even tell me who he was or who you 
were. She has had bitter lessons of caution for 
one so young — perhaps you may sometimes see 
her at my house, my son ; but you must imitate 
her discretion, and neither ask any questions, nor 
answer them if put to you by strangers." 

"Oh, Louis is growing very discreet, too," said 
Father Bonneville ; " for we have had warnings 
enough since we have been in this house to pre- 
vent us from taking the bridle off our tongues 
for a moment. Fare you well, my good friend, 
I shall be glad to see you- again to-night, if you 
can contrive to come ; but yet I do not think it 
is needful for my health that you should take 
such trouble." 

i4 We will see, we will see." replied the doc- 
tor, and shaking him by the hand he left the 
room. 

The good Father^ then, with my assistance, 
undressed and went to bed, where to say sooth, 
he would have been much better three or four 
days before; and at the appointed hour I went 
for the medicines which had been promised, but 
saw no one except an old female servant, who 
gave me two bottles addressed to Citizen Char- 
lier. 

As I returned, I met a furious mob coming up 
the streets with a bloody head upon a pike, and 
perhaps' I was in some peril, though 1 was not 
aware of it at the time. My dress, though very 

Flain, was neat and whole ; and I was seized as 
attempted to pass through the mob, by a gaunt, 
fierce-looking man, with hardly one untattetoed 
piece of clothing on his back. He called roe a 
cursed little aristocrat, and made the man who 
bore the head upon the pike, lower the bloody 
witness of their inhuman deeds to make me kiss 
it. They brought it to the level of my head, 
and thrust its dark, contorted features into my 



; 
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was not an aristocrat ; and why should I kiss a 
head that they told me had belonged to one. 

" If you can make me out ail aristocrat," I 
exclaimed, " 1 will kiss it." 

"What have you got here in your hand?" cried 
the sans-culotte, snatching the bottles from me. 

"Only medicines for a sick man," I replied. 

He tore off the paper, however, opened one of' 
the bottles and put it to his mouth, then spat 
upon the ground with a blasphemous oath, ex- 
claiming — "'He is only a garcon apothicaire. 
Let him pass, let him pass! ' He will kill as 
many sacre aristocrats with his cursed drugs as 
we can with the guillotine; Let the imp pass. 
His is a trade that should be en6ou raged." 

Thus saying, he marched on, and his fierce 
and malignant companions followed. I can not 
say that I was in reality at all frightened. Every 
thing had passed so quickly that I had not had 
time to become alarmed ; but I felt bewildered, 
and paused for a moment to gather my senses 
together, after the mob had passed into the Place 
du Petit Chatelet which was close at hand. I 
was still standing there when I heard a voice 
saying, "Louis, Louis." 

I looked round, But could see nobody ; and the 
only place from which the sound could proceed, 
appeared to be one of those open doors so com- 
mon in Paris at the time, with a dark passage 
beyond it. . 

"Louis, Louis," said the voice again ; "come 
in here, I want to speak to you." 

It was. not the tongue of Mariette certainly; 
for her sweet, ^hild-like tones I should have' 
known any where; and I hesitated whether I 
should go in or not. I resolved not to seem 
.cowardly, however, and walked into the passage. 
I could then see faintly, a tall, and as it appear- 
ed to me, graceful figure move on before me, 
and I followed into a little room quite at the 
back of the house, to which the light was ad- 
mitted from a small court behind. There the 
figure turned as I entered, and I beheld Madame 
de Salins. 

The room itself presented a painful picture of 
poverty. It could not have been above ten feet 
square, and in one corner, without curtains, or 
any shelter from the wind, was the bed of Ma- 
dame de Salins herself, and close by it a little bed 
for her daughter. The latter, indeed, was fenced 
round with a shawl hung upon two chairs, which 
only left one in the room vacant. A table, a 
broken looking-glass, a few oups and glasses, 
with a coffee-pot standing by the fire, seemed to 
form all the other furniture of the chamber. I 
had very little time to look round me ; for Ma- 
dame de Salins at once began to inquire after the 
health of Father Bonneville. 

" I saw you from a front window," she said, 
as soon as I had answered her first questions, 
" and feared that those men would maltreat you ; 
for they have the hearts of tigers, and spare no 
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one. 

A sudden fear seized me, lest Mariette should 
be even then coming from the house of good 

Doctor L , and encounter the ruffians whom 

I had just escaped. 

" Is Mariette at the Place du Chatelet ?" I 
asked, eagerly ? " Let me go and see that no 
barm happens to her." 
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sit with her an a relief In mi 

_.. [lark, dismal hula. You urn a t ], brave 

boy, In, never, Louis, and for every kind uid gen- 
erous act you do, depend upon il von will have 
your reward. Muriel 

■ml she ha» learnt whenever -lie sees a crowd 
lo avoid it. But tell me more about Father Bon- 
neville. Does Doctor L think he in in dan- 
gar ?" 

1 was not ub In pn In' MJ satisfactory 
iswer, Tor I really did not know what was the 
lys.eiau's opinion of my good preceptor's ease. 
■ TbII him," said Madame dc Salins, " that 1 
corae to see him if 1 can do so secretly; "but 
urn In -oivoilliinee; and all my movements, 
1 icnr. will he watched till some new change 
lake* place in this ever-shifting government, t 
have several things to say to him, and could wish 
to see htm much. ' 

She spoke in an anxious and thoughtful loin . 
and doubtless had many matters of deep and 
painful importance pressing upon her mind -" 
(ho moment. Boy-like, however, my atlenti 
was directed principally to the more obvious 
conveniences which she suffered, and I said, 
am afraid you must be very badly off here, n 

The lady smiled. "Badly enough, tny dt 
boy," she replied. " But yet wo might be very 
much imr-i— inly, we have been much worse 
in mind, if mil in body, Bui. 1 will nut keep you 
nnw, Ttll Monsieur da BbnBaytUs what 1 have 
said, and add that if he bus any thing to reply, 
he can communicate it lo me through Donna 

■■'■ ■.,:. ! iv 1. ill. Ii.ll. Hi;.- ',1 •■ !::-!. vv.i. ].. 

■rive good Father Bonneville lite medicine pre- 
scribed for him, and then lo tell him of my in- 
terview with Madame de Salins. He seemed 
greatly interested, and repented once or twice, 
" I'oor thing ! poor thing ! 1 hope she will Le 
successful; bill 1 ciin't help her — 1 can do no- 
tions." to help her. I know too little to give her 
advice, and have no power lo give her assist- 

pon him, nor make 
ig time by his bed- 
it in and in French. 
English wus by this time ijiiile forbidden be- 
tween us, and we had no English books. 

In the evening, toward nine o'clock, Doctor 

L came again, and felt his patients pulse 

wiili ;i cheerful air. 

" The good woman of tlio house," he said, 
ivityl.tid me on the stairs, to nak if you were 
likely li. die, my good friend, and lo suggest that 
in that case it would be us well lo send you tu 
the hospital. I have spared you thtit journey, 
however, by assuring her that In a week or ten 
iluvs von will lie well enough to go to I he opera, 
if by that time they have led nny singers with 
' 'r heads on. 'J hoy guillotined poor L'cnoii 
morning. I ventured to suggest that they 
Id not get such another tenor in a hurry; 
so thev made him sing lieiore lhcy put him 
into the cart, to try, I suppose, how they liked 
Whether he sang loo well, or loo ill lo 
please them, I don't know, but they drove him 
olf to the guillotine, while I was seeing another 



eessity lor sending me lo Iho hospital. Did you 
quite satisfy the good woman?" 

"Quite,'' replied Doctor L . '■! told hei 

that 1 would be answerable for vour not giving 
occasion to a funeral from her Itoitse, which is 
what all these good anhergistes fear. I told her, 
moreover, that when your di.oghiei 
graud-dttughter arrived from the country." veil 
would very speedily rally." 

"Mj daughter,'' said Father Bonneville, with 
a faint smile. " 1 have no daaghier hut spirit. 
ual daughters my friend." 

" Perhaps we may find you one for the occa- 
sion," said Doctor L -, laughing. " Bat I 

will tell you more about it to-morruw ; for m- 
[hough you must be, of oonrse, consulted whe- 
ther you will have a child or not, yet in this 
case, out of the ordinary course of nature, [lie 
child must first be asked whether she likes to be 
born. la short, I have a scheme in my head, 
my good friend; but il requires maturing, and 
the pivot upon which it all turns is your rapid 
recovery. So lake erne i.<\ yourself; east corf 
from your mind for the present, and you will 
speedily be both well nnd strong again." 

Thus saying, lie lel'i him. ami lor iwo or three 
days no event of any importance occurred, ex- 
cept the gradual improvement of Falher Bon 



villi-, under the k 
the good physiciai 






i PERIOD OF CHANGES. 






At the period 1 spenk of there wt 
in Taris every day. True, one horri 

succeeded by another, nnd one lierce tyranny bin 
made place for a tyranny more fierce and' Bar- 
barous. The eomJeiiiiintioii of .(he king, ami his 
dentil, which followed shortly nfier. occupied lor 
a time all thoughts, and rilled manv a bosom 
which had previously felt the strongest, nay, 
even the wildest aspirations for libertv, Willi 
gloom, and doubt, and dread. The moment, 
however, the head of the good king fell upon 
the seallbkl. the dcalh-slrtiggle began between 
the Mountain and the Gironde, and in the 
heaves and throes of the contending faction*, 
many persons found opportunity to escape from 
perils which had previously surrounded them. 
Although a mere boy at tho time, I was quite 
familiar with the daily history of these events; 
for they were in everybody's mouth, and 1 might 
even greatly swell this little memoir, by narrat- 
ing minutely lint unions scenes, some terrible, 
some ludicrous, which I myself beheld. Tho 
most terrible win [he death of I he king, at which, 
jammed in by the multitude, without a possibili- 
ty of escape, I was myself present, and within 
a Tew yards of the instrument of death. Bnt it 
is my object lo pass as lightly as possible over 
these young reei. licet ions, though many of them 
were loo deeply graven on memory ever to be 
elliieed. I shall never lorgei, its lone as 1 live, 
Ihe face of a tall, gaunt man. who was close to 
me at the moment when (he king attempted 10 
apeak to the people, and Ihe drums were ordered 
lo beat, to drown the voice of the royal martyr. 
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Rage and indignation and shame were written 
in every line, and I beard him mutter between 
his teeth, u Oh, were there but an hundred men 
in Paris true* to France and to themselves 1" 

My own belief is, that a very few acting at 
that moment in concert, and fearless of their own 
safety, might not only have saved the effusion of 
the king's blood, but might have given a differ- 
ent direction to the revolution, and saved the 
lives-of ^ou sands. However that might be, I 
went away from the scene with horror, and shut 
myself up for the rest of the day with good Fa- 
ther Bonneville, who was now able to rise,. The 
physician saw him twice during the day, and 
once I was sent out of the room for a short time. 

Doctor L spoke jokingly more than once in 

my presence, ot the good priest's daughter and 
grand-daughter, and though 1 did not see the 
point of the jest, I imagined it was one way he 
had of amusing himself. 

Father Bonneville, howeVer, seemed to me to 
humor him strangely, answering him in the same 
strain, and inquiring when he thought his daugh- 
ter would arrive. 

" I really can not tell," replied the physician. 
u But, of course, you will have a letter from her 
before she comes." 

Three days afterward a letter was brought 
from the post-office, and Father Bonneville ex- 
amined the seal with a smile. It had not been 
considered inviolable, that was clear ; for either 
at the post-office or in the bptel, they had thought 
fit to open the letter without even taking the 
decent precaution of resealing it again. The 
contents of the epistle I saw, and they certainly 
puzzled me a good deal when first Father Bonne- 
ville gave the paper into my hand. 

The letter began, " My dear Father," and 
went on in the usual strain of a child writing to 
a parent, telling him how much grieved she was 
to hear that he had been sick in Paris, expressing 
fears that he had over-fatigued himself in seek- 
ing for news of her dear husband, and inform- 
ing him that she would soon be in Paris herself, 
with her little girl, to pursue the inquiry. The 
letter throughout was filled with a great number 
of the cant expressions of republicanism, then 
common, and it ended with declaring that if the 
writer's dear husband was dead, she could con- 
sole herself with the thought that he had died in 
defense of his country, though she could not bear 
the idea that he might be lingering ill of his 
wounds, without any affectionate hands to tend 
him. The letter was addressed to " Citizen 
Jerome Charlier," was dated from a provincial 
town in Poitou, and was signed '* Clarisse Bon- 
fin." 

Father Bonneville smiled as he marked the 
expression of my face in reading the letter ; and 
when I had done, he asked me if I knew who 
these relations of his were. I replied in the ne- 
gative, and he answered, nodding his head, 
u Some whom you know very well ; but you 
must remember, Louis, you are only to know 
them as my daughter and grand-daughter, and 
as your own aunt and cousin. Call the lady 
4 Aunt Clarisse, or Aunt Bonfin,' and the little 
girl, * Mariette Bonfin.' " 

The last words threw a ray of light upon the 
whole affair — and I was delighted. There is 
nothing, I believe, that children love so much as 
a little mystery, especially boys of thirteen or 



fourteen ; but I bad the additional satisfaction 
of having to play a part in the drama — a task 
always oharming toa child brought up in France. 
I acted nty character rather well, I flatter my- 
self j and when Father Bonneville, well know- 
ing that the letter had been read before it 
reached him, sent me to talk to our good hostess 
about rooms for our expected relations, I gave 
the buxom dame quite enough of Aunt Bonfin 
and Cousin Mariette, and described them both 
so accurately, that *he could have no doubt of 
ray personal acquaintance with these supposed 
connections. She thought it best, however, to 
deal with Citizen Charlier himself in regard to 
the apartments to be engaged, and Visited him 
in bis room for that purpose. . t 

The old gentleman was very taciturn, and 
seemed to think it a part of his character to drive 
a hard bargain. 

^His daughter^ he said, "was not rich : she 
had a great deal of hard work and traveling be- 
fore her to find out what had become of her hus- 
band, who had been wounded if not killed at 
Jemappes, and she could not afford to throw her 
money away in inns. There was a good deal of 
skirmishing on these points, and a good deal of 
laughter and jest upon the part of our hostess, 
who seemed as well contented, and as comfort- 
able as if there were no suob thing as a guillo- 
tine in the world, though her table d' bote rather 
suffered from time to time, in consequence of 
her guests being deprived of the organs of mas- 
tication among others. The whole, however, 
was settled at length ; and two days after, I was 
informed that Madame Bonfin had arrived with 
her daughter in a little post-chaise. 

The good priest was not yet well enough to 
quit his room; but I ran down the dingy stair- 
case into the court-yard, and as I expected, 
found Madame de Salins and Mariette just get- 
ting out of a dirty little vehicle, with a wooden 
apron,, which bore the name of a cabriolet. 
Madame de Salins embraced me kindly, and I 
did not forget to call her Aunt Clarisse, while 
Mariette' literally sprang into my arms, and 1 
thought would have smothered me with caresses. 
If there had been any doubts previously in the 
minds of the people of the inn, they were all dis- 
sipated by the tenderness of this meeting, and 
Madame de Salins and her daughter followed 
me up-stairs to the room of good Father Bonne- 
ville. One of the waiters accompanied us, but 
there the meeting was conducted as naturally as 
it had been below, and the words, "my daugh- 
ter" and : 'my father," passed habitually between 
the good priest and the high-born lady without 
any pause or hesitation. 

Her own apartments were next shown to 
Madame de Salins, and her baggage was brought 
up from below, when I remarked that every 
thing had been carefully marked with the initials 
C. B., to signify Clarisse Bonfin. 

Oh, what actors every body in Paris became 
at that period ! Some were so by nature ; for 
very nearly one half of the world is always act- 
ing a part. Others did it because it was the 
tone of the day ; and these formed the heroic or 
tragic band, who did every thing with Roman 
dignity and firmness, and carried the farce of re- 
presentation ipto the very last act of the trage- 
dy. Others were drive.iv to. *&% ^a.\V%. n^v^o^S^ 
not \fe\ottg to \tai%i Vs ^ ^jw&fc sst "gaarmkcbk^ 
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•►f their situation ; and among these, was Ma* 
dame de Salins, who, dressed somewhat in the 
mode pay$anne, was out frequently, went boldly 
to police offices, and to military authorities, in- 
quiring diligently after her husband, John Bon. 
an, an« demanding intelligence regarding the 
state and condition of a man who had never 
existed. A change in the direction of civic 
affairs and the decapitation of two or three 
gentlemen, who had watched her diligently 
while in her lodging near the Place du Petit 
Chatelet, had now set her comparatively free, 
and she used her powers of persuasion, and 
her liberty, so well, that she obtained letters of 
recommendation to the medical officers of the 
armies of Dumouriez and Kellerman, with a 
satisfactory pass for herself, and her father, with 
two children. Upon what pretense she made 
her traveling party so large, I do not know; but 
she certainly carried her point. She was out 
more than once at night, too, and I remarked 
that Mariette was now sent daily to the house 

of poctor L , to bring the bottles of medicine 

which were still required by Father Bonneville 
— a task, which I had always previously fulfilled. 

As the distance was considerable, and the way 
somewhat intricate, I was permitted to accom- 
pany and guide ray little companion, as far as 
the street leading into the Place du Chatelet, but 
was directed to go no farther, and wait there for 
her return. I had learned by this time to ask 
no questions, but I could not help thinking that 
Mariette often staid a long time. 

I do not know that I was of a very observing 
disposition, or inclined to be particularly censor- 
ious, bat one thing I remarked which surprised 
me a good deal, and I recollect, quite well, that 
it gave me uncomfortable feelings. In my first 
interview with Madame de Salins, she had ap- 
peared overwhelmed with grief and terror, her 
clothes stained with her husband's blood, and a 
look of wild, almost frantic horror in her face, 
which was never to be forgotten. Now, how- 
ever, she had not only completely recovered her 
composure, but was generally cheerful, and 
sometimes even gay. Clouds of anxiety, in- 
deed, would occasionally float over her beauti- 
ful brow, and she would fall into deep fits of 
thought ; but it often seemed to me very strange 
that she should have so soon and so completely 
forgotten the husband, for whom she had seemed 
to mourn so sincerely. Indeed, there is nothing 
which so shocks — I might say. so terrifies, the 
earnest heart of youth, as to perceive how tran- 
sient are those feelings of which, to them, life is 
made up, in the bosoms of persons older, of 
more experience, and more world-hardened than 
themselves. I loved Mariette, however, and 
Mariette loved me, and that was a feeling which 
I then fondly fancied could never decay or alter. 

At length, one day, Father Bonneville de- 
clared himself strong enough to go out, and as 
there was a slight lull at the time in the polit- 
ical storm, we went to see — that is he arid 1 — 
some places of public interest. I recollect an 
elderly gentleman coming up and joining in con- 
versation with us, in a very mild and placable 
tone. The good father was very much upon his 
guard, however, and in answer to some ques- 
tions, said he had been very ill since he had 
come to Paris, and had enjoyed no opportunity 
of seeing the sights of the capital tilt the time 



of his stay was nearly expired. Whether the 
old gentleman considered us as very stupid or 
not I do not know, but he soon left us, and we 
found afterward that he was one of those worthy 
public denunciators, who at that time brought 
so many heads under the ax of the guillotine. 
He lived to a good old age, and I saw him af- 
terward in London, playing at cards with great 
devotion, and furnished with a handsome dia- 
mond snuff-box. 

This little incident, which I have only men- 
tioned as characteristic of the times, had no re- 
sult that 1 know of upon our fate. Three days 
afterward, the two post-chaises were got in or- 
der, horses were brought from the post-house, 
and to my infinite satisfaction we all rolled awaj 
together out of that grim city of Paris, which 
will ever remain associated in my mind with 
memories of blood and crime. It was a fine day 
—one of those days in February which come as 
if to bid us prepare for summer, long ere sum- 
mer is near, ana which I think are more beauti- 
ful and striking in France, than in any other 
country I know. The sunshine lay softly upon 
the face of the country ; and on the top of a tall, 
bare tree, near the post-house, where we first 
stopped to change horses, a thrush was pouring 
forth its evening song, and making the air thrill 
with melody. I got out of our own little post- 
chaise to call Mariette's attention to the bird, 
but when I looked into their cabriolet, to my sur- 
prise I saw that Madame de Salins was weep- 
ing bitterly. The postmaster approached and 
looked in likewise ; but she had great presence 
of mind,- and instantly beckoning the man up, 
she asked him some questions regarding the 
movements of the armies, and whether he could 
give her any news of Citizen Bon fin, who com- 
manded a company in Davoust's volunteers. 
The man, who seemed to compassionate hei 
greatly, replied that he could not, and asked if 
she had any apprehensions regarding him. She 
answered that the last she had heard of her hus 
band, was, that he had been very severely wound 
ed, but that careful nursing might yet save hii 
life. The' good postmaster was not a Parisian, 
nor a litterateur; and so, without affecting athe- 
ism, he prayed God to bless her endeavors, and 
we rolled on upon our way. 

We went on for two or three hours after 
dark, and lodged as we found it expedient, at a 
post-house some little distance from Clermont. 
There, however, our landlord, the postmaster, 
proposed a change in our arrangements, which 
was a very agreeable one to me. He laughed 
at four persons of one family traveling in two 
post-chaises, assured us that it would be much 
more convenient for us to go in a larger vehicle, 
having one to dispose of which would exactly 
suit us, and that we should save a good deal of 
money by the number of post-horses. His argu- 
ments seemed quite conclusive both to Father 
Bonneville and Madame de Salins, although he 
demanded two hundred livres, and our two car- 
riages, for the one he intended to supply, which 
was not worth two hundred livres in itself. I 
was surprised at their acquiescence ; for I did 
not believe they bad much money to spare ; but 
I rather imagine that they were afraid to oppose 
any thing he thought fit to suggest, and that if 
he had known their exact situation, he might 
have taxed them still more largely. Bv one 
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contrivance or another, however, the papers of 
the family had been put into such good order, 
that no suspicion seems to have been excited 
any where. Perhaps, indeed, we were too in- 
significant to attract much attention; and at the 
end of a four days' journey, we found ourselves 
rapidly approaching tbe frontiers of Franfce. 
somewhat to the right of our then victorious 
army. This was, perhaps, the most dangerous 
point of our whole expedition; and at a spot 
where two hours more would have placed us in 
security beyond the limits of France, we paused 
for the night, in order to consider carefully the 
next step, lest we should lose the fruit of all our 
exertions at the very moment that it seemed 
within our grasp. 



A BOY'S MANOEUVRE. 

It was decided to drive right toward the front- 
ier, beyond which the advance of the French 
army had already been considerable. AH the 
country, almost to the banks of the Rhine, was 
virtually in the hands of France ; but no general 
system of administration had been thought of. 
The people were foreign, monarchical, and 
anti-Gallican, and were ready enough to give 
every assistance to fugitives from a system 
which they hated and condemned. 

Our decision was taken, like all desperate 
ones, upon the calculation, right or wrong, of 
the chances. I was in the room when all points 
were discussed between /Father Bonneville and 
Madame de Salins. Mariette lay sleeping in a 
corner of her mother's bed, looking like a. cher- 
ub ; but I, more anxious perhaps, and more alive 
to the real perils of our situation than any one of 
my age could have been, not disciplined by the 
scenes which I had gone through during the 
last two months, was still up, and listening ea- 
gerly for every word- The order was given for 
the post-horses to be put to, the next morning, 
and as was necessary, the route was stated. 

The postmaster showed some little hesitation, 
saying that the road we proposed to go was di- 
rectly that to the head-quarters of the. army, and 
that we were none of us military people. 

"But I am the wife of a. soldier," replied 
Madame de Salins, at once, and with a tone of 
dignity, " and these letters are for the surgeons- 
general of that army, to whom I must deliver 
them." 

She laid tar hand, upon the packet of letters 
which she possessed, as she spoke, and the post- 
master replied in a more deferential tone : " Very 
well, citoyenue. I dare say it is all right, and I 
can send you to the frontier; but whether you 
can get horses beyond or not, I can't tell. Mind, 
I am not responsible beyond the frontier." 

The next morning at the hour appointed the 
horses were put to the carriage. They were 
three in number — we had previously had four — 
and they were harnessed, as was very common 
then in France, and is now, abreast. Tbe pos- 
tillion, instead of getting into his great jack- 
boots, as I had always previously seen, got upon 
the front seat of the carriage, gathered up the 
reins, and with the, crack of a long whip set out 
toward the frontier. He was a sullen-looking, 
dull, uncommunicative person of that peculiar 



race found in the neighborhood of Liege, and 
called Walloons; and I, who was sitting with 
my shoulder close to his, though with my back 
toward him, and with nothing to intercept our 
communication — for the carriage was open in 
front— endeavored in vain to make him speak a 
word or two, addressing him frequently, but ob- 
taining no reply. 

At first I supposed that he could speak no 
French, and at last gave up the undertaking. 
But I soon found that he could speak French 
enough when it suited his purpose. 

We drove along for about seven miles without 
meeting a single human being, and seeing very 
few cultivated fields; for, as frontier districts 
generally are, the land was left nearly untend- 
ed, nobody caring much to plant harvests that 
they were never sure of reaping. 

We at length came to a rude stone pillar, up- 
on as bleak and desolate a spot as I ever remem- 
ber to have seen. The ground was elevated, 
but sloped gently down to the neighboring coun- 
try, both before and behind us. At least three 
miles of desolate marsh, which retained its moist- 
ture, heaven knows how, swept around us on 
every side, and the only object which denoted hu- 
man habitation was the outline of a village, with 
some trees, seen at the distance of some four or 
five miles on tbe plain which lay a little below 
us in advance. When we reached the rude sort 
of obelisk I have mentioned, the driver drew in 
his reins, and the horses stopped to breathe, as 
1 supposed, after climbing tbe hill : but the next 
moment the man got down from the front seat, 
and approaching the side at which Father Bonne- 
ville sat, demanded his drink-money. 

" I will give it yon when we reach the next 
post-house, said Father Bonneville. 

" This is. the only post-house I shall take you 
to," replied the man sullenly, but in very good 
French, " I am not bound to go an inch beyond 
the line." 

The good priest remonstrated mildly, but the 
postillion answered with great insolence, threat- 
ening to take out the horses and leave us there. 

Father Bonneville answered without the slight- 
est heat, that he must do so if he pleased ; that 
we were at his mercy ; but that he was bound, 
if possible to take us to the next post-house. 

Seeing that this menace had produced no ef- 
fect upon the quiet and gentle spirit of the good 
old man, the postillion now determined to try 
another manoeuvre, and grumbled forth that he 
knew very well we were aristocrats, seeking to 
fly from the country, and that therefore, like a 
good, citizen, he should turn his horses round, 
drive us back, and denounce us at the munici- 
pality. 

I had listened anxiously to the conversation, 
with a heart beating with the fear of being 
stopped, and indignation at the man's conduct. 
At length a sudden thought struck me— what 
suggested it I do not know — nor how it arose, 
nor whether indeed thought had any thing to do 
with it, though I have called it a thought. It 
was more an impulse — an instinct— a sudden de-i 
termination taken without reason, which made 
me clamber with the activity of a monkey over 
the back of the seat on which I was sitting, and 
snatch up the reins and the whip which tJaA^s*- 
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rhoever Maid behind ; nnd I hi! the boM M 

uthcr Hank without watting to give police or 

"ii. i laid once or («;.-. 

ill. loaded with linn-, Irion ilif null I i_v llir- 

■iuk- u( (he •,[11:11111. op lo Father BnflMViHo'l 

'■■;, ukin. 1 bad iwk the iKott- 

M tear in ihe world: Fnllior rlniiiicville oriad. 
■ --"I'. - 1 ■ ■ ] ■ ;" Inn 1 drove Liu. 

UuUM do Salin> gave a timid cry of sur. 
wise and (ail; but I drove on. Thi> pottUlto* 

111 shiiiiinij; I hlnspliciiiiiii: after il .11 Huge. 

id iiii-il I,. i-i[i-li [In- reins- lint I (jnvo him s 
remendousouloier the face with the whip, and 

I know mil what possessed mo : I111I il - 111-d 

ere suddenly set free — free I'mm iln- rip. 

shackles Of everlasting fear, and fore- 

ht. and anxiety. The frontier of France 

' ind rae. 1 was in a land where there 

guillotines — no spies, as 1 thought— no 

ii i'ii 011 111- en — no .miiis-i.- 11I1 iiies wiili lil Jy heads 

upon their pikes. I whs free — to net, and to 
ihiiik. nnd in speak, and to come, and to jro, aa 
1 liked. The cold, leaden, heavy spell of ter- 
ror which hud hung upon nit was broken the 
moment 1 passed that frontier line, and the first 
use I made of my disenchantment «U 10 drive 
the horses down iL.u bill iike n madman. Father 
die held tight or by the side of the car- 
nage. Madame do Salins caught up Marietta, 
,nid clasped her in her arms; but still I drove 
on without trepidation or pause; not that I 
disregarded the commands of my good pre- 
ceptor; not that I was insensible to the alarm 
11:' Madame de Salins ; luit a spirit whs upon me 
that I could not resist. I had no fear, and there, 
lore I saw not why they should have any. The 
course I was pursuing seemed '..1 111 v young nn. 
linns to oiler the only chance of safely, and there- 
fore I tlmnylit tin-; ghi in rejoice us well as 

myself; and 011 1 went, funking the dry dust of 
1 Man 1 1 day lly up into clouds along our oonrse.. 
' ' lg the unhappy postillion, cursing ant 

,,, far, far behind us. 
nppily fur me, the horses were docile, am 
been long accustomed to run between thi 
post-houses, 11" they had had a will of their 
, oad that will had been contrary to mi 
very much afraid the majority ol bead: 
egs would have earned the 'picstion; but 
comprehended rim iibjcol at which I aimed, nnd 
iliuu^h unaccustomed to Ihe hand that drove 
'"1. yielded readily to its direction — which 
lucky — for about hall' way down the. lull 
there was un enormous stone in tin* middle of 
the road, which would have inevitably sent us 
rolling down into llie middle of the valley if 
cither of I lie oil" wheels had cane in cniilficl willi 
The third borse puzzled uie a little; but it 
not matter. They had but one way to go, 
we got lo 1I1- tioitoin of the hill without ac- 
cident. 

■■Stop them, stop them, Louis," cried Father 
iiniievdle, when all danger was in reality passed. 
■■ I can nut just, yet, father," 1 replied, tugging 
little nt the reins, " but they will go slower in 
moment themselves;"' and for nearly a mile 
o went on at a. full gallop. Then ine good 
?fisls fell easily into a canter, with the I'Mfri- 
n of one, who shook his head and tugged at 
cin when I attempted to bring bim in, hut 
yiolded to tile influence of example, and 
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When our pace was brought 10 11 speed of 
about eight miles an hour, 1 looked round joy- 
ously inio the carriage, saying. -■ u ■ 

ngiic far behind '' 

.mi-. Louis, you should not have dim? 

1 exclaimed Father Bonnevi.le, shaking b« 

But Madame do Salins, pot her hand on hii 
arm. saying, " He has saved cis, father. Dn not 
— [lo not cheek such decision and r - 
mind. Remember he is 10 he a man, and such 
rjiinlities will be needful 10 him." 

I was very pr I ■■!' Inn- praise : got the lior-e- 

sily into a quiet, ordinary pace, and drove di- 
rectly into the village which we h-oi 
above, and where, as I had expected, the post, 
i was to be found. 

e horses stopped of their own accord at tie 
and we soon had two or three people round 
Thanks lo Father Bonneville's peanfta 
in acquiring languages, ihe people, win 
s.'.-iued good and kindly disposed, were sunn 
■ acquainted with as much of our story as 
necessary to tell. They entered intn mir 
] warmly- but, Ihe post-masler — or rather 
the post -mi stress's son — a litlle in awe of uV 
"■ench army, some thirty or forty miles distant. 
■ongly advised that we should proceed withnnt 
delay, iesl our 'French postillion should come up, 
and embarrass Ihe aviiliorities by demanding our 
apprehension. 

The advice was very palatable to us all : thf 
French horses were unharnessed in a few mi a- 
utes ; four fresh ones— somewhat fat and slow, 
indeed— were attached lo the carriage: am! 
Father Bonneville con-cieniiously deposited with 
the post-master the "poor bairi," or drink-mo- 
ney. Tor our abandoned postillion, willi a couple 
of livres additional for the long walk he had lo 
take. 

It mattered little now wheiher we went fast 
or slow ; for wo were in a hospitable country, 
and among friendly people; and ere nightfall M 
were many miles beyond pursuit. 



A YOUNG DREAM. 



with the technology of 
metaphysics. It seems often a capricious fac- 
ull.v. selecting ils own obiocls. and amusing it- 
self with them to the rejection of others. But 1 
am not quite sure that this imputation upon 
memory is justified. 1 must admit thai with 
myseir — as I suppose is the case with others — 
when 1 try lo recall the past, Ihe lady often 
— -id without 
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any a p] 
;, recalls nil the particulars of eeri 
scenes, and omits other passages of life close by 
them. Nor is Ibis to be attributed always 10 
1 lie pari iei ilar interest of thf- scenes she recalls; 
for some of them are finite uniruporlant, light, 
and even ludicrous, while things affecting one's 
whole destiny, if not utterly forgotten, are 
brought back but indistinctly. I suspect, bow- 
ever, that the fact is, memory is like a sentinel 
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who will not let any one enter the treasury she 
guards without the countersign, even though it 
he the master of the treasure himself. 

The objects and events that we remember 
best are, in fact, those for which we have learn- 
ed the countersign by heart, and the moment 
that any accidental circumstance furnishes us 
with the pass-word, apparently forgotten, the 
door is thrown open, and we behold them again, 
somewhat dusty perhaps, but plain and distinct. 
Acts never die. They at least are immortal ; 
and I do not think they ever die to memory eith- 
er. They sleep within ; and it only requires to 
have the key to waken them. The time will 
come when all shall be awakened : when every 
door of the heart shall be thrown open, and when 
die spirits of man's deeds and thoughts will stand 
revealed, to his own eyes at least — perhaps to be 
his bright companions in everlasting joy — per- 
haps his tormentors in the hell which he has dug 
for himself. 

Often, often, as I look back in life, I see a 
cloud hanging over a particular spot in the pros- 

e>ct, which tor days, sometimes for years, will 
de all beyond. Then suddenly the lightest 
trifle — a casual word — a peouliar odor — the carol 
of a bird — the notes of some old melody, will, as 
with a charm, dispel that cloud— sometimes dis- 
solving it in rain-drops — sometimes absorbing it 
in sunshine — and all that it concealed will burst 
upon the sight in horror or in loveliness. Even 
while I have been writing these few pages, many 
things have thus been brought back to remem- 
brance, by the connection of one event with an- 
other, which seemed to have altogether passed 
away from memory when first I sat down to 
write. Now what is the next thing I remem- 
ber ; for the rest of pur journey, alter we left 
Juliers, has passed away from me ? 

I find myself, on looking back, in a small, neat 
house, with a garden, and a little fountain in the 
garden, upon a sandy soil, and with a forest of 
long needle-leaved fir-trees stretching out to the 
westward. To the east there is a city of no very 
great extent, but still a capital, with a range of 
high hills running in a wavy line behind, and 
here and there an old ruined oastle upon the 
lower points. 

Before the city lies a wide plain, rich and 
smiling, full of corn-fields and vineyards, with 
here and there a curious-looking spire, or a 
couple of dome-topped towers marking the place 
of a village or small town ; and, beyond the plain, 
glistening in a long, long, wavy line of silver, 
glides a broad river — the mighty Rhine. 

Oh ! what sweet sunny lapses come cheering 
and softening the rapid course of life's troubled 
stream. There are several of those green spots 
of memory, as the poet calls it — these oases in 
the midst of the desert, even within my own re- 
membrance. But on few, if any of them, can 
my heart rest with as much pleasure as in the 
months we passed in that little cottage. There 
were no events — there was no excitement — for 
me and Mariette, at least. I remember wan- 
dering with her about that sunny garden, play- 
ing with her in the cool, airy pleasure-house 
which stood in one corner, helping ber to gather 
flowers to deck her mother's table, wandering 
with her through the forest beneath the green 
shade, with the dry, brown filaments of the fir 
•nckling under our yoang feet. Here and there 
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we would come to a place where oaks and 
beeches mingled with the pine, and a thick 
growth of underwood rtarrowed our path ; but 
as compensation, we were there sure to find a 
rich treasure of wild flowers, more beautiful in 
our eyes than all the garden bestowed. Very 
often, too, in the clear May evenings we would 
sit under the little shabby porch of the house— 
Mariette upon my knee, with her arms clasped 
round my neck — and as the sky grew gray, and 
the stars began to peer and glimmer up above, 
would listen to the notes of the nightingale as 
he prolonged his song after all' the forest choir 
had fallen into silence ; and, when some of those 
peculiar notes were coming which we loved the 
best to hear, and Mariette knew that the deli- 
cious cadenoe was nigh at hand, she would raise 
her beautiful liquid eyes to my face, and whisper 
" hark," and gaze at me still as if to share my 
enjoyment, and to make me share hers. 

Oh ! how that child twined herself round my 
boy's heart. Dear, dear, dear Mariette. In all 
that I have seen in life, and strange and varied 
has that life been, I have never seen any thing 
that I loved as much as you. The first fresh- 
ness of my thoughts — the first — the tenderest — 
the purest of my affections, were all yours ! 

But I took other tasks in hand. Good Father 
Bonneville resumed his lessons to me ; but they 
were not very burdensome ; and I began to teach 
Mariette. How this came about I must explain. 
Madame de Saline, who had borne up so well in 
times of danger and active exertion, became 
languid, inactive, sorrowful in the time of repose. 
She was evidently exceedingly anxious about 
something— often in tears — and often returned 
from the neighboring city, where she went al- 
most every day to seek for letters, with a look 
of gloom and disappointment. She began to 
teach Mariette something herself, however ; for 
from various circumstances the dear child's in- 
struction had been neglected. It was always a 
task to her, however, and her mind seemed 
wandering away to other things, till at length 
good Father Bonneville suggested that I would 
teach Mariette, and Mariette was delighted, 
and I rejoiced ; and Madame de Salins, too, was 
very well satisfied at heart, I believe. Every 
thing was speedily arranged, and Mariette and 
I set to work formally and in good order. **The 
books,. and the slate, and the pen and ink were 
produced at a fixed hour, and if it were fine 
weather, we sat in the little shabby porch — if it 
were raining, in the little room that looked upon 
it. Dear, stupid little thing! What a world 
of trouble she gave me. She did not half know 
her letters when I began to teach her, and was 
continually mistaking the P's and B's, and Q's 
and D's. R and S, too, were sad stumbling- 
blocks, and the putting letters together into 
syllables, together with pricking the page with a 
pin occupied a long time. Then she was so 
volatile too. When I was pouring forth my 
youug philosophy upon her, and laboring hard 
to teach her the sounds produced by different 
combinations of letters, she would start up and 
dart out into the garden, in chase of a butterfly, 
or tempted by a flower. Then, when she came 
back and was scolded, how she would coax and 
wheedle her soft young tutor, and kiss bA&<&Mde A 
and "paX u\% Ynox % %n& ona ^w w vug^astcnfe- 
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draw her picture 

f dog which she 



t Ihc em! of (Mb JWOC I" sli"w Ml niollur. 
I have got ihr Imok -till, "11 (fall of |"» holes. 
■mt mrange figures -cribblcd M il wfift » !«■" ; 

' " 1 OOP lesson ill il ll-'- lii.l ■-■■•'■ Muriel !c" 

n at iho end, though Heaven knows she 
wai often nou j-lny enough In merit another com- 
ment. But 1 was il Hue lover AMU 1MB, anil 
perhaps lend tkt dear i-liilJ 'a faults. 

M ■""', M ihc end! of [Ml boak of little 

ading li ■' loch I have 

»cd it thousand time* line*. Il reprMMU— 
d not Tory badly — Mniietlr., us shr appeared 
en, with a liltla spaniel *1- 
su. Uh! how well I recollect when il was 
awn, I could always handle my pencil well, 
Ugh 1 ih.n't fcW" when I I i.iirnL In draw: 

Ibm ui'.p- oonioB near the etu] af 'he l>ook, 

JHMiaW Marietta il sin; -wdiiU be ■ very gouti 
rl indeed, anil gi'l through the 
ns in a week, ihut 1 would di 
the end, with an imaginary 
is ulways to hovo at some indefinite period in 
e future; for she was exceedingly lord of 
<gi T and 1 believe the highest ambition of her 
«rl tit that moment was to have a spaniel of 
T own- Before Saturday night fell, the les- 
ns were all done, and 1 was immediately re- 
led of my promise. We aat in the porch, 
with the western sky just growing purple, and 1 
midc ber get up and stand lit a little distance, 
:tml sket until bur lightly with u pen and ink, and 
then at her fret, 1 drew frum memory the best 
dog 1 could manufacture, with Its ears falling 
buck, ami its face turned up toward her. How 
■iclidiiuil slit' "as when she saw it, and how s lie 
clapped her Utile hands! It was till charming. 
but the spaniel above all, and 1 doubt nut she 
ts convinced that she should soon havo a. dog 
aetly like that. She ran with it. first to Father 
iiineville, who was in the neit room, and then 
her mother, who was very sad that evening ; 
but she kissed bur ehihl, and looked at the draw- 
ing, and dropped some tears upon it — the traces 
— e there still. 

Then Mnrietle came back to me, and thanked 

id embraced me, and declared that I was the 

dearest, best boy that ever lived, and that when 

was old enough, she would draw me at the 

of one of my lunik's, with n great dip Jug as 

big as a horse. 

This is all very trilling, perhaps, and not much 
worthv <>f record, bin in (huso Hilling limes, and 
' use trifling things, lie the brightest and the 
reetest memories of my life. Il was all so 
re, so artless, so innocent. We were there in 
at little garden, as in a paradise, and the at- 
mosphere u! all our though:* wns the air of 



Eden 

Such ihiriQ-s never lint very Join;. 
my thirteenth birth-day there, i 



a kept 



my MlirieeilLU uom-unj iur.io, aim 11 v 

with kiinllv flu ■!.■]■ I illness by Father Bonneville 
mid Madame do Salins, Marietta, I remember, 
. me a wreath of flowers, and put it on my 
. after dinner : but that wns our last happy 
, for a long while. The next day Madame de 
iina walked, to the city as usual, and Father 
ille wont with her. They were long in 
returning-, but when thev did i-ninn buck, ilie.rr 
was a sparkling light hi the eyes of Madame de 
Salins which I little fancied augured so much 



& 



'Con 



'said Father Bonneville; 



" Madame de Salins has heard good news il 
length. She malt Ml (Mt ll 
England. The carriage and lionet will bt 
here in an hour, and wo must all help ber to gut 

"And Mnrietle '.'"' 1 asked, with an Indescrilt 
able feeling uf alarm. "'Does she stay here?" i. 

" No, mi sun, im,'' replied Father Uonnerille, 
■■•■ -i ii"|>,iliunili'. ; 'Shc. goes with hermol 1 



who bestows a happy childhood upon 
any one. We nan not (belter mature life from 
ils pangs and sorrows, but wo cat] iusure, if «n 
like, that the brijjlui'st pnnion of the nli....i:.ii 
space — the portion where I be heart is purs, and 
I he thoughts unsullied— shall be exempt iuthme 
«i- love from tbe pangs, and cares, and sacrum 
which, si) insignhiriiui in ''in eyes, are foil of 
bitter significance lo a ehil ' 

Falher Bonneville did not know how terribly 
his intelligence depressed my heart. He rejoiced 
in Madame de Salins' brightening prospects, &l- 
thuusiii they deprived him u I' society that cheered 
and comforted. 1 was more selfish; 1th 
only tlmi 1 wns again lo lose Marietta; . 
grieved from my very heart. 1 would not dis- 
grae.e lhi: first manhood of my teens by bursting 
inlo tears, though ibe inclination to do so was 
very strong, and I assisted in the preparations 
as much as I could. But, oh 1 how I wished 
that somo accident might happen to tbe horses 
before they rear bed our door, or that the car- 
riage might break down— that any thing might 
happen which would give mr one — but one day 
more. It was nol to be, however: the uely 
brutes, and the liiile less ugly driver, appeared 
not more lhan half an hour behind their lime, 
the baggage was put Up, mid Madame de Salins 

E roe-ceded lo ilie door nf ihe house. She em- 
raced Falher Bonneville tenderly, nnd then me ; 
and taking a little gold chain which she had in 
her hand, and spreading il out with her fingers, 
she placed it round my neck, and 1 saw a small 
l iuL' l-.anszirL' li' it. which I found afterward con- 
tained her own hair and Mariette's. 

11 Keep it, Louis, keep it always," she said, 
'■ I do nut know ulien we slmil meet ngain; but 
1 pray God to bless you, dear boy, and repay 
you Tor all you hue done lor me and mine/ 1 

It was at that moment ibat die idea of n. lung 
sejiiii-alion seemed to strike Mnrietle for the 
first time. She burst into the most terrible tit 
of lears I ever saw ; and when 1 took her in ray 
arms she clung round my neck so tint! lion it 
was baldly possible to remove her. Madame de 
Salins wept, loo, but went slowly into the car- 
riage, and Falher Bonneville, unclasping the dear 
child's arms, carried her away to her mother's 
knee. I could bear no more, and running away 
to my own Utile room, gave way to all I felt; 
only lifting up my head to lake one more look. 
when I beard the harsh grating of the carriage- 
wheels as they rolled away. 



A SUMMARY. 
E often thought I hat il 



unimportant or useless pi 
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-which the Roman Catholic is frequently called 
upon to go through, when preparing his mind 
for confession. 

The above sentence may startle any one who 
reads these pages ; and he may exclaim, 

" The Roman Catholic !" Is not the writer- 
born in a Roman Catholic country, educated by 
a Roman Catholic priest, and, with the force of 
his beautiful example, to support all his precepts 
— is he not himself a Roman Catholic ? or does 
he mean to say that he has never himself been 
to confession ? 

Never mind. That shall all be explained 
hereafter. 

The process I allude to is that of making, as 
it were, a summary of all the acts and events 
which have occurred within a certain period of 
the past, trying them by the test of reason and 
of conscience, and endeavoring to clear away 
all the mists of passion, prejudice, and error, 
which crowd round man and obscure his sight 
in the moment of exertion or pursuit. Such is 
not exactly the task I propose to myself just 
now. All I propose to myself is to give a very 
brief and sketch-like view of the facts which 
occupied the next two or three years of my life. 
It will be faint enough. Rather a collection of 
reminiscences than of any thing else— often de- 
tached from each other, and never, I fear, very 
sharply defined. The truth is, events at that 
period were so hurried that they seem to jostle 
each other in the memory ; and often when 1 wish 
to render my own thoughts clear upon the par- 
ticular transactions of the period, I am obliged to 
have recourse to the written or printed records 
of the events, where they lie chronicled in the 
regular order of occurrence. 

1 know that after Mariette's departure, I was 
very sad and very melancholy for several weeks. 
Father Bonneville, with all his kindness and ten- 
derness, and with much greater consideration for 
the faults and weaknesses of others than for his 
own. did not seem to comprehend my sensations 
at all at first, and could not imagine — till he had 
turned it in his own mind a great many times, 
and painted a picture of it, as it were, in imag- 
ination, that the society of a little girl of six years 
old could have become so nearly a necessity to 
a boy of thirteen. He became convinced, how- 
ever, in the end, that I was, what he called 
"pining after Mariette." He strove then to 
amuse me in various ways — occupied my mind 
with fresh studies — procured for me many En- 
glish books, and directed my attention to the 
study of German, which he himself spoke well, 
and which I mastered with the ready facility of 
youth. We all know how children imbibe a 
language, rather than learn it ; and I had not at 
that time lost the blessed faculty of acquisition. 

All this had its effect. While I was busying 
my mind with other things — for I pursued every 
object with earnestness, nay with eagerness — 
I thought little of my loneliness ; but often, when 
my lessons were done, and 1 was tired of read- 
ing, and indisposed to walk, I would sit in our 
little garden, and, looking round upon the va- 
rious objects about me, would recall the pretty 
figure of my dear little lost Mariette dancing in 
and out among the trees and shrubs, and almost 
fancy I heard her sweet voice, and the prattle 
which used so to delight me, strangely mingled 
at it w**. of the innocent frankness of her na- 



ture, and a certain portion of shy reserve, which 
bad been forced into her mind by the various 
painful scenes she had gone through. 

One evening, as I was thus seated and looking 
out upon the road, which ran between our small 
house and the forest, I saw an old woman com- 
ing down from the high-road which led to the 
town, with a slow and weary pace. I should not 
have taken much notice of her, perhaps, had not 
her dress been very different from that of the 
peasantry in the neighborhood. It was a dress 
which awakened old recollections — that of the 
Canton in which I had been brought up, if not 
born. There was the white cap, with the long 
ears flapping down almost to the shoulders, and 
the top running up and curling over into a sort 
of helmet shape — heaven only knows how it was 
constructed ; but it was a very complicated piece 
of architecture. Then again there was the neat 
little jacket of dull colored gingham, and beneath 
it the short petticoat of bright, red cloth, with the 
blue stockings, and the red-embroidered clocks, 
and the high-heeled shoes with the silver-buckles 
in them. She carried a good-sized bundle in her 
hand, and held her head upright, though she was 
evidently tired. But as she came nearer, I saw 
a round, dry, apple-like face, with two sparkling 
black eyes and a nose of extensive proportions. 
I was upon my feet in one moment, and the 
next, good old Jeanette was in my arms. 

I need riot say how rejoiced I was to see her, 
nor how rejoiced was also Father Bonneville j nor 
need I tell all her simple history since we had 
left her in France ; nor how we wondered at 
her achieving so long a journey in perfect safety. 
Her account, however, showed how simple the 
whole process had been, though I do not mean 
to say that Jeanette put her statement altogether 
in the most simple terms. She was not without 
her own little share of vanity, innocent and pri- 
meval as it was. She did not, indeed, strive to 
enhance the value of her services and affection 
toward us, but she seemed to consider that she 
was magnified in abstract importance by dan- 
gers undergone and privations suffered. She 
told us how far she had walked on foot, where 
she had got a diligence, where somebody had 
given her a ride in a cart, where she had got 
no supper, where she had got a good one, where 
she had been cheated of fifteen sous at least, 
and where the landlord and landlady were good, 
honest people, and had treated her well for a 
reasonable remuneration. Her great difficulties 
had begun in Germany ; the language of which 
land she understood not at all, but by dint of 
patient perseverance, and asking questions in 
French of every person she met — whether they 
understood that language or not — she had made 
her way at length to the spot which good Father 
Bonneville's last letter had indicated as his place 
of residence, not having gone, by the nicest cal* 
eolation, more than eight hundred and seventy, 
four miles out of her way. She looked upon it 
as a feat of great- importance, and was reason- 
ably proud of it ; but she thought fit to assign 
her motives for coming at all — although those 
motives were not altogether very coherent, not 
did the premises invariably agree with the de- 
ductions. Indeed, Father Bonneville was a little 
shocked at some of the proceedu^ <& Vast ^j*A 
houseVee^et \ tot \» Ya& *. ^t«^\. ffcsgb&oHa ^^ 
, using ArVf sims u£a\tA\ «*«& <faMA ^*s* w*»> 
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dirty arms against him. It seemed that after 
Jeanette had notified bis absence to the muni- 
cipality, his books, papers, and furniture had 
been seized for the rapacious maw of the public 
good. An auction bad been held on the prem- 
ises, and every thing had been sold ; but Jean- 
ette boldly produced a claim upon the effects 
of the absconding priest for a great arrear of 
wages, which she roundly asserted had never 
been paid. She brought forward the agreement 
between Father Bonneville and herself, in which 
the amount to be paid monthly was clearly 
stated, and as the commune could show no re- 
ceipts it was obliged to pass the good house- 
keeper's account, and pay her the money out of 
the funds raised by the sale. Some laughed, 
indeed, and said that the good woman had learnt 
the first grand art of taking care of herself, while 
others defended her on the ground that it was 
rather laudable than otherwise to pillage an aris- 
tocrat. They cited even the case of Moses and 
Pharaoh, where the plunder of the Egyptians 
was not only lauded, but commanded. An old 
touch of religious fanaticism reigned in that part 
of the country ; and men, even the most atheist- 
ical in profession — and in action, which is still 
more— could quote Scripture for their purpose 
— when it served their purpose. 

We are told that the devil does the same— 
and I think it very likely. 

The sum thus received from Jeanette — swell- 
ed by every item she could think of, was by no 
means inconsiderable ; but she had not cheated 
a fraudulent and oppressive civic government 
for her own peculiar benefit. The sum which 
had been left her by Father Bonneville, and 
the wages which he had paid her, sufficed to 
maintain her for several months in Angoumois, 
in her frugal mode of living, and to carry her 
across the whole of France, leaving her with 
some dozen or two of livres at the time she 
reached us in Germany. The money which she 
had obtained from the commune, all carefully 
deposited in a canvas bag, she produced and 
placed in the hands of Father BonneviHe, who, 
to say sooth, did not well know what to do in 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. Jea- 
nette justified her acts and deeds toward the 
commune upon the same principle on which 
some members of the commune had justified, 
her supposed acts toward Father Bonneville. 
She did not know much about spoiling the Egyp- 
tians, indeed ; but her mind was not sufficiently 
refined to see the harm of cheating cheats, or 
spoiling plunderers of part of their plunder. 

I believe the good father talked to her se- 
riously on the subject when I was not present ; 
but what became of the money I do not know. 
All I can tell is, that he never seemed to be 
actually in want of money, and that all those 
romantic distresses which hinge upon the ab- 
sence of a crown-piece, were spared us even in 
our exile. 

Time passed. Jeanette was fully established 
in her old post in the household, with the addition 
of another (German) maid-servant. The one 
whom she found with us was strongly imbued 
with despotic ideas ; and was, for good reasons, 
unwilling to submit either to the orders of a 
foreign superior in her peculiar department, or 
to the inspection of accounts and prices which 
she soon found was to be established. Another 



German girl, consequently, was sought for and 
found, who being younger in age, unhardened 
by experience, and of a diffident nature, willing- 
ly undertook to receive a dollar and a half a 
month, and do the harder work of the boose 
under the orders of Jeanette, of which she did 
not understand one word. 

Our peaceful state of existence, however, was 
not destined to be of very long duration. The 
successes of the allies, then combating the re- 
publicans of France, both on the northern and 
eastern frontier, insured us, for some time, tran- 
quillity and safety. We heard of the defeat of 
the Frenoh army at Neerwinden, and the fall of 
Valenciennes and Cond£, mixed with vague 
rumors of the defection of Dumouriez, and the 
flight of some of the most celebrated generals 
in the French army. These latter events gave 
great joy and satisfaction to Father Bonneville; 
tor his hopeful mind looked forward to the re- 
establishment of law and order in his native 
country, and to the utter abasement of the 
anarchical party in France before the skill of 
Dumouriez, and the bayonets of the Austrians, 
joined with all the well-disposed and moderate 
of the land itself. 

Many others shared in the same delusions ; 
but the manifestoes of the Austrians soon check- 
ed all enthusiasm, even on the part of the emi- 
grants. No pretense was made of coming to 
support the loyal and orderly in the re-establish- 
ment of a monarchy ; and a war of aggression 
and dismemberment was gladly commenced 
against France from the moment that Dumou- 
riez's more generous, and, I must say, more 
prudent schemes, were rendered abortive by 
circumstances. 

Doubtless, this fact raised some indignation in 
the bosom of Father Bonneville, who was of too 
true and really loyal a nature to see, unmoved, 
his native land partitioned by the sword, upon 
any pretense 01 coloring whatever. I do not 
know why, but these matters did not appear to 
me in the same light. I thought the people of 
France had committed a great crime, and de- 
served to be punished, as if they were but one 
simple, individual man. I thought that all who 
were genuine loyalists, or supporters of an or- 
derly and constitutional system, were guilty of a 
crime little less great than that of the anarch- 
ists, in their dastardly holding back when great 
questions, involving the whole fate of France, 
hung upon the simple exertion of a well-ordered 
body of the bourgeoisie ; and I saw not why they 
should not be punished for their culpable negli- 
gence which was more disastrous in effect than 
all the virulence of the terrorists — I saw not 
why those who committed tremendous crimes 
under the name of justice should not be brought 
under the sword of justice, and I looketttbrward, 
I confess, to a period of retribution with no little 
joy and satisfaction. It mattered not to me. in 
my ignorance of great affairs, whether this was 
effected by the Austrians, the Prussians, or any 
other nation on the face of the earth ; but France 
deserved punishment, and I hoped she might be 
punished. 

The expectations of retribution were destined 
to be long unfulfilled. The manifestoes of the 
allies acted with singular power and signifi- 
cance,, producing combinations not at all ex- 
pected. The royalists, the constitutionalists^ who 
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still remained in France, prepared to resist opera- 
tions, the avowed object of which was the dis- 
memberment of France itself, and not the res- 
toration of a purified monarchy. They were 
willing to support even their mortal enemies 
within the land, in resisting the newly-declared 
enemies of the whole land, who were advancing 
along two frontiers. The republicans were 
roused to the most powerful and successful ex- 
ertions in order to repel a slow and cautious, 
but victorious enemy from their frontiers, and 
even the emigres, who were scattered all along 
the banks of the Rhine, protested loudly against 
a scheme, which not only menaced the integrity 
of France as it then existed, but threatened to 
deprive the monarchy of some of its fairest pro- 
vinces, if the legitimate line of their sovereigns 
should ever be restored. 

No contrivance could have been devised .so 
well calculated to reunite the greatest possible 
number of Frenchmen in opposition to a coun- 
ter-revolution, and to render all others indiffer- 
ent to the progress of the allied arms, as the 
proclamation of the Prince of Coburg. Some 
few, indeed, thought with me ; but mine were, 
doubtless, boyish thoughts ; for I have ever re- 
marked that it is experience, and the hard les- 
sons of the world, which bring moderation. 

Father Bonneville seldom talked upon these 
subjects with me; for he had rightly no great 
opinion of my judgment in matters of which I 
could have had but a very vague knowledge, 
and he little knew how often and how deeply I 
thought upon such questions. 

The siege and capture of Mayence, however^ 
the inactivity of Custine, and the retreat of the 
whole of the French armies within the frontier 
tfne, seemed to insure to us perfect security, for 
a. long time to come, in our calm and pleasant 
retreat upon the banks of the Rhine : when sud- 
denly burst forth that wild and vengeful spirit 
of reaction which armed all France, almost as 
one man, against attacks from without, and soon 
retrieved all she had lost under a weak govern- 
ment and inexperienced commander. 

Toward the end of the year, our situation be- 
came somewhat perilous. After a long period 
of successes, the fruits of which were all lost by 
indecision or procrastination, the allied armies 
found themselves the assailed rather than the 
assailers, the conquered rather than the- con- 
querors ; and the fierce spirit of the Frank, the 
most war-loving, i/ not the most warlike of all 
the nations of the earth, was soon ready to car- 
ry the flaming sword into all the neighboring 
lands. 

I have given this little sketch merely to con- 
nect the events together, without at all wishing 
to imply that I knew or comprehended all the 
facts at the time ; or recollect them now, except 
with the aid of books. My own memories are 
very slight and merely personal. I remember 
lingering on for some months in that small house 
by the Rhine. I recollect the warm, bright sum- 
mer sinking down into heavy autumn, and the 
year withering in the old age of winter. I re- 
collect numerous reports and rumors, and gos- 
sip's tales, and — falser than all — newspaper 
narratives, and printed dispatches, reaching us 
in our solitude, some of them exciting my wonder, 
and some of them my alarm; and then 1 recollect 
various passages of no great ira jxntance in a some- 



what long journey, till I find myself in a quaint old 
town upon the border of Switzerland, near which 
the Rhine breaks over high rocks and forms the 
cascade of Schaff hausen. 

This place is only notable in my memory for 
the beauty of the water-fall, which I have since 
seen surpassed in grandeur, but not in pictur- 
esque effect, and by one little incident which 
there brightened many an hour. One day, when 
we were there, a letter was delivered to Father 
Bonneville, in my presence, which he found to 
contain a small note addressed to me. It was the 
first letter I had ever received in my life, although 
I was now between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, and the sensations which I experienced 
when it was placed in my hands, and I saw my 
own name on the back, were very strange. Im- 
agination went whirling here and there, seeking 
to divine whence it could come. The mystery 
of my own strange isolated existence — which 
was frequently present to my thoughts, was the 
first thing that fancy snatched at ; but I did not 
remain long in uncertainty. The seal was soon 
broken, and I found a few lines in a round, child- 
like hand, very well written, and very well ex- 
pressed, with the name of " Mariette de Sal ins, 1; 
at the bottom. 

She told me that she wrote to show me, her 
dear instructor, how much progress she had made 
in her studies ; and to tell me that, although she 
had now a great number of companions she loved, 
me as well as ever, and better than them all. 
She bade me not forget her, though she did not 
doubl that I had grown a great, tall man, and she 
t was still but a little girl. 

I can not express how much pleasure this gave 
me ; for I had been oppressed by the thought 
that in new scenes and new circumstances, all 
memory of her young companion would soon be 
obliterated in the mind of my little Mariette. 
That such had not yet been the case was in itself 
a pleasure ; but I calculated sagaciously that the 
very fact of having to write to me, and to recall 
our youthful intercourse, would renew all her re- 
collections of the time we had passed together, and 
give memory, as it were, a new point to start from. 

Our stay in Schaffhausen only continued a few 
motiths ; for the progress of events in France, and 
the revolutionary spirit which began to affect 
other countries, left it hardly possible for emi- 
grants to find any secure spot in Europe, except 
indeed in England, and thither Father Bonneville 
did not seem inclined to go. At Schaffhausen, 
however, I pursued my studies very eagerly, and 
had the opportunity of acquiring some knowledge 
of those manly exercises which I had never yet 
had any opportunity of practicing. There was 
a very good riding-school in the town, to which 
Father Bonneville sent me every day ; and a # 
French exile, celebrated for his knowledge of 
the sword-exercise, had set up a fencing-school, 
in which I soon became a favorite pupil. I was 
now a tall, powerful lad, and what between the 
continual exercise of the riding school, and the 
Salle d'Armes, all the powers of a frame na- 
turally robust, were speedily developed. Pre- 
vious to this time, I bad stooped a little, from the 
babit of bending over books and drawings; but 
my chest now became expanded, my step firm* 
and I acquired a sort of military t&^Wx&Se^V 
need nax&Yf us* , \ ^t* ^ wj \\wA. 

TYtua ?»*»*& tow mo\*ta& *sA *A«* *«^\>*» 
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rumor* ol it,,- haacfa lo march 

an army up the iLiiuif. HKini't-ti Futlier Bonne- 

villp t,. move i'«r quartern, and aUwt a (ortaight 



CHANGIN0 SCENES AM) THOUGHTS. 

ffi piuscd) tome time in Sw-iir,erlnn>l. mato 
ing I'rcim nliice to place, and never ri»IUlilu| for 
k months in any. Though Ml very 
pre never in want at mo—J | bin K 
•earned lo mi< thai Father Bonneville pro trade J 
his slay occasionally in different towns, wailing 
iho nrrival of letters, and I concluded — having 
now acquired some knowledge of the genera) 
affairs of life — that these letters wfiaea lemii- 
Utiees, Whenee they came, or by whom they 
were sent, I did not know ; for Father Bonne- 
ville transacted all his money affairs himself, but 
at the age of sixteen he began to make me a 
regular allowance, too much for what is usually 
called pocket-money, and t-Tii:nii>]i lu have main- 
tained me in a humble mode of life, even if he 
had not paid the whole expenses of housekeep- 
ing. With this money, at first, I cimniiLit.il as 
I suppose all hoys do, a great number i,f lollies 
and oJiiiiMgiincics. I bought myself a Swiss 
rifle, and became a practiced shot, not only in 
lha target -grounds, Lut upon the mountains ; and 
Father Bonneville, seeming now to judge that 
the ed ufa tie it of my mind was nearly tomjiit'K'il. 
encouraged rue !•• pursue that til neat ion of the. 
body in which the good old man was unable him- 
self to be my instructor. The Swiss hunters, 
however, were good enough teachers, and 1 ac- 
quired powers of endurance very serviceable to 
me in after life. Aboul this period, however, al- 
though I was full of active energy, and fond of 
•very robust exercise, n new mid sulteuing spirit 
seemed to come into my heart. Vagnc dreams 
of I. no look possession of mi.-, and pretty fares 
bright eyes produced strange sensations in 
young bosom. 1 became somewhat senti- 
ital, bouphl Rousseau's Xbuvttle fithiie, and 
■ ,. ver ]|s [Hjmlii^ enthusiastic pages with 

delight. The beautiful scenery, which 

before hod only attracted my attention by the 
effect of the forms and coloring upon the eye of 
nee naturally fond of the arts, now seemed in- 
vest til with new splendor, ii ml I lie very air of I he 
mountainsl'ell with a sort of dreamy light, stream- 
ing from my own imaginations. 1 peopled the 
glens and dells with fair forms. I walked over 
the mountain tops with beautiful creations of 
fancy. My daily thoughts became a sort of ro- 
mance; anil many n simile scene was enacted 
before the eves of imagination in which 1 myself 
aKviiv- took -niii'i part, as tbo lover, the deliver, 
er, or the hero. 

Was my little Marietle forgotten nil this time';' 
Oh, not All hough i could not give her features 
or her look lo the pretty girls of the canton with 
whom from lime t,.i time I dallied, yet I plcnsc.l 
mvscll liv fane) iris; ihut there was some trail of 
Marietle in each of them, and I lio not recollect 
fancy ever having presented me with a heroine 
for my ill-rums in whose fair luee the beautiful 
liquid eves of Mniieite did not shine out upon me 
with looks of love. 
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I do not believe that among all the nay 
books which have been written to corrupt Ik 

heart of man — and they are ten times in M » 

1 fear, those which have been written io lontim 
it — there are any to bo found so dangerous in 
youth as the tttiiIi if Ifiimiii The vivid rial. 
ness of his imagination, the strong entha-iisms 
of Ihc man, and the indefinite insinuation of per- 
nicious doctrines,, can be only safely eneoonlerai 
hy reason in its lull vigor, aided by experience. 
1 happily escaped the contamination, but it bus 
hy no powers of my own. Father Bonneville 
found Kiiii-scau lying on mv table; and wheal 
returned from one of my lung rambles he ill 
down to discuss with me both ihe character of 
the man, and the tendency of his writings. He 
showed no heat, no vehement disapprobaiioa of 
the subject of my study; but he calmly and 
quietly, and with a clearness and force of mini] I 
Ininc si.lilnni M-eu equaled, examined Ihe doc- 
trines, dissected the arguments, lore away the 
glilleniig veils with which vice, and selfishness. 
and vanity are concealed, and loft me with too 
strong a feeling of disgust for iheunprincipleJ au- 
thor, for my admiration of his style and powers 
of imagination evor to seduce me again. I fell 
ashamed of what i hod done, and when Ihe food 
Father closed the book which he had been cam- 

nicnting ii[ , 1 rose, exclaiming, " I will never 

read any more of his works again/' 

"Not so, Louis," replied Father BonnevUle. 
" Do not read his works at present. Pause till 
rim are thirty. Your reason may be active, and 
1 believe it is ; but the mind, like the body, only 
acquires iis full vigor after a lung period of regu- 
lar exercise and training. You will soon kanto 
mingle largely wilh the world, to share in lis 

its disappointments. You will see much of man 
and his actions. Mark them well. Trace them 
hack to their causes. Follow Ihcm out to their 
consequences. It is a study never begun loo 
soon, and about live or six. and -twenty, men vvhn 
wish to found virtue upon reason, apply the let- 
sons they have thus learned In their own hearts. 
If you do this wisely and systematically, neilliei 
the works of Kousscau nor of any other man 
will do you any harm. But there is another 
Ihing 1 wish io say to you, Louis. The income 
that is allowed you is iniended to give you some 
means of practically learning to tegnlate your 
expenditure — to I each yon, in fact, the value or 
mney. This is a branch of study 
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, when he possesses i t 

:al desire is to spend it upon something 
that he fancies will give linn pleasure; it mat- 
ters not what ; ami when he has wasted numer- 
ous small sums upon (rifles which afford him no 
real satisfaction, he linds lhat iheie issomeobjeci 
far more desirable, which he has not left himself 
ihe means of obtaining. Then comes regret, and 
it is very salutary : for when the experiment has 
been frequently repeated, reason arrives at a 
conclusion, Applicable not only to ihe mere ex- 
penditure of money, hut in the use of all men's 
possessions, including ihe faculties both of mind 
and body. The conclusion 1 mean is, lhat small 
eniovmculs often kill great ones." 

rvening'scouveiSBtionlshall never forget, 
for thought al the 
il fac(\tx«v>VV) linen. 
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Another little picture stands forth about this 
time, clear and distinct upon the canvas of mem- 
ory ; and I strongly suspect that the fact I am 
about to mention had a great influence on my 
after life. 

We were then at Zurich, and I had been out 
on one summer evening for along ramble through 
the hills. When I re-entered the town, it was 
dark, and going into the house of which we 
rented a part, 1 found a stranger sitting with 
Father Bonneville. He was a very remarkable 
man, and you could not even look at him for a 
moment without being struck by his appearance. 
His dress was exceedingly plain, consisting of a 
large, black horseman's coat, with a small cape 
to it, and a pair of high riding-boots ; and round 
his neck he had a white cravat of very many 
folds, tied in a large bow in front. He was tall 
and well-proportioned, and of the middle-age; 
but his head was the finest I think I ever beheld, 
and his face a perfect model of manly beauty. I 
shall never forget his eye — that eye so soon after 
to be closed in death. There was a calm in- 
tensity in it — a bright, searching, peculiar lustre, 
which seemed to shed a light upon whatever it 
turned to; and when, as I entered the room, it 
fixed tranquilly on me, and seemed to read my 
face as if it were a book, the color mounted into 
my cheek, I know not why. He remained for 
nearly an hour after my arrival, conversing with 
my good old friend and myself in a strain of 
sweet but powerful eloquence, such as I have 
never heard equaled. During a part of the time 
the subject was religion, and his opinions, though 
very strong and decided, were expressed with 
gentleness and forbearance; for he and Father 
Bonneville differed very considerably. The 
stranger, indeed, seemed to have the best of the 
argument, and I think Father Bonneville felt it 
too ; for he became as warm as his gentle na- 
ture would permit. In the end, however, the 
stranger rose, and laid his hand kindly in that of 
the good priest. " Read, my good friend," he 
said. " Read. Such a mind as yours should not 
shut out one ray of light which God himself has 
given to guide us on our way. We both ap- 
peal to the same book as the foundation of our 
faith, and no man can study it too much. From 
the benefit I myself have received from every 
word that it contains, I should feel, even were there 
not a thousand other motives for such a conclu- 
sion, that there is something wrong in that sys- 
tem of religion which can shut the great store- 
house of light and truth against the people for 
whose benefit it was provided." 

The moment he was gone I exclaimed eager- 
ly, "Who is that?" 

"One of the best and greatest men in the 
world," replied Father Bonneville; "that is 
Lavater." 

I would fain have asked more questions, but 
good Father Bonneville was evidently not in a 
mood for further Conversation that night. The 
visit of Lavater had pleased him — had interested 
him ; but things had been said while it lasted 
which had afforded him matter for deep thought 
— nay, I am not sure but I might say, painful 
thought. I could tell quite well by his aspect 
when there was any vehement struggle going 
on in the good man's mind, and from all I saw 
I thought that such was the case now. 

A few d*jra after, be went to call upon Lava- 



ter, who was living in the same town, but he did 
not take me with him. Lavater came again 
and again to see* him, and they had long con- 
versations together, at some of which I was 
present, at others not ; and still there seemed to 
be a struggle in Father Bonneville's mind. He 
was very grave and silent, though as kind and 
as gentle as ever — fell often into deep reveries, 
andsometimes did not hear when I spoke to him. 
At length, one day, when I returned somewhat 
earlier than usual from my afternoon rambles, I 
found him bent over a table reading attentively, 
and coming in front of him, I perceived not only 
that the tears were in his eyes, but that some 
of them had dropped upon the page. He did 
not at all attempt to conceal his emotion, but 
wiped his eyes and spectacles deliberately, and 
then laying his hand flat upon the page, he 
looked into my face, saying, " Louis, you must 
read, this book. Let men say what they will, it 
was written for man's instruction — for his hap- 
piness — for his salvation. It contains all that is 
necessary for him ; and beyond this, there is no- 
thing." 

I looked over his shoulder and found that it 
was the Bible. "I thought I had read it long 
ago," added Father Bonneville, " but I now find 
that I have never read it half enough." 

"I will read it very willingly, Father," I re- 
plied ; " but Father Mezieres, to whom you sent 
me preparatory to my first communion, told me, 
that if not an actual sin, it was great presump- 
tion in a layman to read any part of it but the 
New Testament." 

"Mind not that, my son," replied Father 
Bonneville. "It is hard to struggle with old 
prejudices; to root out from our minds ideas 
planted in our youth, which have grown with 
our growth and strengthened with our strength. 
But in this book there is life, there is light, and 
God forbid that any man should be prevented 
from drinking the waters of life freely." 

A faint smile came upon his face as he spoke ; 
and after a moment's pause, he continued, say- 
ing, " Do you know, Louis, I am going to be- 
come a boy again, and recommence my studies 
from a new point. Some months hence I will 
talk with you further, and every day, in the 
mean time, I will have my lesson." 

He had his lesson, as he said, each day; for 
he would sit for hours poring over either the 
pages of the Bible or some book of theology; 
but from that day I am quite sure that Father 
Bonneville was, at heart, a Protestant. 

There is only one other incident worthy of 
notice which I remember in connection with the 
events of which I have just spoken. That was 
our separation from good Jeanette, who bad 
hitherto been the companion of all our travels. 
For more than a month after our arrival in 
Zurich I remarked that she looked anxious and 
uneasy. She said nothing on the subject of her 
own feelings, however, to me, but was less com- 
municative and more thoughtful than usual — 
would be in the same room with me for a long 
time without speaking one word to him who was, 
I knew, the darling of her heart, and was more 
than once spoken to without appearing to hear. 

At length one day when I entered Father 
Bonneville's room I found her standi^ fet&st* 
him ■, «tid Yfcuxii W wj *& \ ^uc&a \w^ vv Vrasfc 
,go and nee lajtafrg. \*sDfc%NKt*^SofcW^*»« 
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roust have your way; hut yi 
you undertake. At oil events you hfli 
stay nil mm favorable opportunity can I 
for sending you in safety. 
J cane tie only shook hor hot J, ho we 

pealing in a ]ow VOICe, " 1 must go mill 



Shi' remained with as two Jays alter 1 Ins in- 
terview, anil J recollect quite well her coming 
into my room one night just as I mi ROUS '" 
boil, ami looking at me very earnestly, whim I, 
wild sp.iri sunn-like care, was cleaning my rifle 
ere 1 lay down. 

" Ah, Monsieur Louis," she sail), in a some- 
what sail lone, "you are growing r man quite 
hut, and I dare say, you will si urn be a soldier, 
but do not get into any of their bad ways here ; 
and never, never forget your religion. They 
torn older ami wiser heads than yours or mine ; 
" ut do not let ihem turn yours." 

"No Tear, I hope, Jeanctte," I answered; 
lull wtuii 1 1 it in want, my iii ■in- 1. Ill dam i.' :' : ' 

'■ Nothing, nothing; but only to sec what you 
re doing," the replied. "I see your light 
burning often late of nights, and I thought you 
might be reading bad books that craze many 
strong brains. Better clean a gun by (ar, Louis 
never forget your religion." 
.led at her amicus tare of one no longer 

closely connected with every memory of 
my youth ; but when I rose the next morning, 
somewhat later than usual, Jcnnette was gone; 
and all I could learn from Father Bonneville was 
that she had set out upon a long and difficult 
journey, the thought of which gave him much 

I was coming down the hill, and about five 
miles distant from the town ; but my eyes had 
been rendered more keen by my hunter's sports, 
and I was quite sure that it was so. The gli 



river, was perfectly distinct. Yet so still and 
silent was every thing, that 1 could hardly lieiieio 
two hostile armies were there in presence of each 
other. No: a sound broke the stillness of the 
No trumpet, no drum, was heard 
iat moment; and my companion, Karl, would 
believe that what I said was true. Soon 
we dipped into one of those profound 
d ravines which score the side of the 
i, and the scene was lost to our sight ; 
crossed over ono of the shoulders of the 
hill again, and were forced to rise a. little, in order 
* ' tend slill farther, the loud boom of a cannot] 
echoing through the gorges, like a short 
and distant clap of thunder. " The moment after, 
roar of a whole park of artillery was 
ihaking the hills around; and when we 
topped the height, wa could see a dense duud 



1 have i of bluish smoke rolling along; two well-deli neJ 
I lines below. 

Karl paused abruptly, saying, " We are well 
hero, Louts. Better stay till it is over. We 
can help neither party, and shall only get our 
bendu broken.' 1 

• miii; was good enough for him— in 
orphan and tielets as he was — ft mere clidd of 
the mountain; but 1 thought of good Falntr 
■ ■■■■: r.ulii niii, at onoe, th.it 1 should 
i lie would ibeu fain have gone 
with me; but I would not suffer him; ami 
leaving the chamois with him, I hurried as 
rapidly down as 1 could, taking many a bold 
leap, and many a desperate plunge, while the 
Bound of cannon and musketry kept ringinir in 
my curs, till I reached a spot where it was 
absolutely necessary to pause, am] 
what was to be done next. I had 
expectedly, not exactly into the midst of the 
battle thin was going on, but to a point neir 
that nl which, on the right of the French line, a 
sirong body of infantry was pushing forward 
with lixod bayonets against an earthwork crest- 
ing the plateau, well defended by cannon. The 
guns were thundering upon the advancing column 
at the distance of about tbreo hundred yards 
utHin my left, and the Austrian inlantry were 
nlready within a hundred paces of the steep 
usccnt, along the face of which my path led 
toward the town. I was myself upon a pinnacle 
of the hill, a little above either party, and ray 
only chance of making my woy forward, was by 
" iking a leap of some ten feet dov 
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where a tapiu started from the bold rock, and 
thence by a small circuit, getting into the rear 
nl I he Austrian infantry. It was a rash attempt; 
for if I missed my footing on tha roots of the 
tree, I was sure to be dashed to pieces; anil I 
was somewhat incumbered by my rille. I took 
the risk, however, and succeeded ; and then 
hurried forward as fast as I could go. But now 
a new danger was hefore me. To say nothing c£ 
the murderous tire from the French battery, [or 
by the time 1 had reached the point from which 
I could best puss into the suburb, the Austrian 
infantry had been re pulsed lor the moment, and 
wero reireaiing in great confusion, I know not 
how to describe mv feelings at I hat moment. 
Afraid I certainly was not; but I felt my head 
turn with the wild bustle and indistinct activity 
of the scene. A numher of men patted me, 
running in utter disarray. An officer galloped 
after them, shouting nnd comma ad in g, jor st>me 
time, in vain. At length, however, he succeeded 
in rallying Ihem, just as I was passing nlmig. 
The uiiiiiieur they were once more limned, he 
turned his eyes to the front, where another 
regiment, or part of a regiment, had been already 
rallied, and seeing mo al some forty yards dis- 
tance, he spurred on and asked me, in German, 
whether there was a way up the steep to the 
left of the line. Luckily, I spoke the language 
fluently, anil replied that there was. pointing out 
to him Ibe path by which I usually descended. 
Witbiiut paying any further attention to me, be 
hurried baelt to the head of his corps, and I ran 
on as fast as possible to get out of the way of 
the next charge. There was a liltle bridge 
which 1 had to pass, where not more than four 
or five men could go abreast, and over it a small 
body of Austrians were forcing their way, at the 
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point of the bayonet, against a somewhat superior 
party of the French troops, who, in fact, were 
willing enough to retreat, seeing that a consider- 
able impression had been made upon their right, 
and that they were likely to be cut off. At the 
same time, however, they would not be driven 
back without resistance, and several men fell. 
I followed impulsively the rear of the Austrians, 
t where I observed one or two of the Swiss hunters 

/ appareled very much like myself, who were using 
their rifles, with deadly effect, among the officers 
of the Republican army; nor was it to be 
wondered at, after all that had happened. I 

■ could not, however, bring myself to give any 
assistance, and kept my gun under my arm, with 
the belt twisted round my wrist. 

As soon as the bridge was forced, the Austri- 
ans debouched upon the ground beyond with 
greater rapidity and precision than the French 

* seemed to expect ; and while their right retreated 
in tolerable order toward the heights, their left 
scattered in confusion, and sought refuge in the 
suburbs of the town. I took the same direction, 
and the first little street I entered was so crowded 
with fugitives, comprising a number of the towns- 
people, who, looking forth to see the battle, had 
been taken by surprise on the sudden rush of the 
French soldiers in that direction, that it was im- 
possible to pass; and although I saw a sort of 
tumult going on before me, and heard a gun or 
two. fire, I turned away down the first narrow 
street, only eager to be with my good preceptor, 
who lived in a little street beyond the third 
turning. 

When I entered that street, the sun, a good 
deal declined, poured straight down it, and I 
could see several groups of not more than 
two or three persons in each, with the dress of 
the Republican French soldier conspicuous here 
and there. I ran on eagerly, and passed three 
persons all apparently struggling together. One 
was a woman, another a French soldier, and the 
third, who had his back toward me, so that I 
could not see his face, was endeavoring to pro- 
tect the woman from violence, and seemed to 
me, in figure, very like Lavater. I should have 
certainly stopped to aid him ; but there was an- 
other scene going on a little in advance, which 
left me no time to think of any thing else ; but 
the moment I had passed, I heard a shot behind 
me, and then a deep groan. 

I gave it no thought ; for within a stone's 
throw I beheld an old man whose face and figure 
I knew well, brutally assaulted by one of the 
soldiers, and falling on his knees, under a blow 
from the butt-end of a musket. The next in- 
stant, the soldier — if such a brute deserved the 
name— drew back the weapon, and ere I could 
have reached the spot, the bayonet would have 
been through Father Bonneville's body. I sent 
a messenger of Swifter pace to stop the deed. 
In an instant the rifle was at my shoulder; 
and before I well knew I touched the trigger, 
the Frenchman sprang more than a foot from 
the ground, and tell dead with the ball through 
his head. 

I paused not to think — to ask myself what I 
had done — to consider what it is to take a human 
life, or to fight against one's countrymen. I 
only thought of good, kind, gentle Father Bonne- 
ville, and springing forward. I raised him from 
the ground. He was bleeding from the blow on 



the forehead, but did not seem much hurt, and 
only bewildered and confused. 

"Quick, into the bouse, good Father," I 
cried. " Shut the lower windows and lock the 
door." 

" Oh, my son, my son !" he exclaimed, look- 
ing at me wildly, u do not mingle in this strife!" 

"Lavater is behind," I said ; " I must hasten 
to help him. Go in, and I will join you in an 
instant." 

"Did you do that?" he inquired, looking at 
the dead soldier, and then at the rifle in my 
hand. 

U I did," I answered, in a firmer tone than 
might have been expected, " and he deserved his 
fate. But go in, dear 'Father. I will return in 
a moment." 

I led him toward the door as I spoke, and saw 
him enter the house ; and then ran up the street 
to the spot where I had seen the struggle I have 
mentioned. Two dead bodies were lying on the 
pavement. One was that of a young woman of 
the lower class, fallen partly on her side, with a 
bayonet-wound in the chest. The other was 
that of a man dressed in black, who had fallen 
forward on his face. I turned him over, and be- 
held the features of Lavater. I took his hand, 
and the touch showed me that death was there. 

I bad knelt while doing this, when a sudden 
sound made me attempt to rise — but I could not 
dp so; for, while still upon my knee, I was struok 
by the feet of two or three men, cast back upon 
the ground, and trampled under foot by a num- 
ber of Austrians in full flight. Every thing 
became dark and confused. I saw the long 
gaiters, and caught a glance of arms and ac- 
coutrements, and felt heavy feet, set upon my 
chest, and on my head — and then all was night. 

Although the weather was hot, and summer 
at its height, in that high mountain region the 
night was almost invariably cool. Probably that 
circumstance saved my life ; for I must have 
remained, I know, several hours on the pave- 
ment untended, and perhaps unnoticed by any 
one. When I recovered my senses, it was near- 
ly midnight, and then I found several good souls 
around me. One woman was bathing my head 
and chest with cold water, while a man sup- 
ported my shoulders upon his knee. The first 
objects I saw, however, were three or four per- 
sons moving the body of the woman, near whom 
I had fallen, to a small hand-bier. The body of 
Lavater was already gone. 

" Look, look, he opens his eyes !" cried the 
woman who was tending me so kindly. "Poor 
lad ! we shall get him round ! Where will you 
be taken to, young man ?" 

I named faintly the house where we lodged ; 
and then another woman, who was standing by, 
exclaimed, " Heaven ! it is young Lassi ! Better 
take him to the hospital." 

I tried in vain to inquire alter Father Bonne- 
ville ; for a faint, death-like sensation came over 
me, and I was obliged to let them do what they 
pleased with me. A blanket was soon procur- 
ed, and placed in it, as in a hammock, 1 was < 
carried up into the higher part of the town to 
the hospital, and there laid upon a bed, in a 
ward where some hundreds of wounded men 
were already congregated. A sut^orcu ^w^ 
his n&ndft \Aoofrj , wv K^ttsd wv % wg& *. w*» x«&m«. 
i his arm, *ooti q«xda \o td^ wg&. *ja*R&.^&«t* * 



was wounded. I endeavored to answer, but 
could not miilte ray sell intelligible; and putting 
dawn the- saw-, he ordered DM lo ho stripi*'.!, 
and ciummtil mo nil over. Two of my rub*, it 
seem cil had been broken, and my hend terribly 
beaten about, Indeed, 1 was one general braise. 
Hut my limb* nn nil sound, and in lour at live 
days, although I suffered a great deal or pain, 
anil the scenes which wen.' going oo around me 
were not calculated to revive the spirits of any 
one, 1 was suilicicnlly recovered to make in- 
quiries lor Father Bonneville, whenever 1 saw 
a new lace, and to send a message I'or him to 
the house where we lodged, giving him notice 
thai I was In be found at the hospital. 

Father Bonneville him-elf did not appear ; but 
our landlord earao in hia stead — a good, plain, 
honest man, ol a liitidly disposition. He told me, 
much to my consternation, that my pood friend, 
us he called luni, had been carried oil' as a pris- 
oner by the Austrian*, utter they got possession 
of the town j that he was sus|ioi:[cd of being one 
of (he French lievuliiiiiniaiy Agents, and that 
most likely he would have been hanged at once, 
without the lestiiuony of himself, our landlord, 
who had euiiie forward to prove that ho was a 
quiet, inoffensive man, who meddled not with 
politics in any shape, and would have gladly got 
out of the town, after the French occupation, 
had it been possible. This saved his life for the 
lime ; but the only favor that could be obtained 
was that the ease should be reserved for further 
investigation. At iho time he was carried away, 
Father Bonuevilla.was perfectly ignorant of my 
fate, the landlord si.il, mid [eared that I had 
been killed. The good man, however, promised 
that he would make every inquiry for my friend, 

carried to hia house as shod as possible. For 
more than a forluidU; during which lima I was 
unable to quit the hospital, he came every day to 
seo me, bin liroiiyliE tm intelligence of Father 
Bonneville. At length he had me removed to 
his own house, and there he, and his good old 
wife, attended upon me with great kindui 
is quite well. 

Don as I could move about, the landlord 
a ihat Monsieur Charlier, as he called 
I, bad left with him a bond red louis d'ors for 
; or my return. " And lucky he did 
" added the old gentleman, "for the Aus- 
na ransacked every thing in (roth your rooms, 
n the pretense of ."earthing lor papers, and 
not a bit or silver worth a 6a'; that tht 
could lay thnir hands upon." 
, Days passed — weeks; and JOT no tidings eon 
he uinained of good bather rlonueville . and t.b 
ras I left, ero I had reached the age of ninctcc 
q make a way for myself in life, with a smt 
tore of clolhing, a lew hooks, a rifle, and oi 
hundred louis. 



A STRUGGLE WITH THE WORLD. 

A r-EBioD of wandering rind of danger, of II it - 
ting from place to place, and land lo land, or 
diiiictillies iind di-ivi-sts, oi almost daily peril. 
of constant uncertainty as to the future, would 
seem to furnish mutter enough for memory; hut 
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araiion from Father Bonneville, is very dim umi 
obscure to remembrance. I staid so short a 
time in any place, ouo event trod so fast upon 
ill.- Invl-i "I another, iliuL neither scene An 
event had time to fix itself firmly in memory, 
before, like the grass upon a public pathway, 
it was trodden down by passing feet. 

At this lime, 1 could speak threo languages 
with almost equal liieilily ; English, f'remrli, 
and German , but English perhaps, I undertint! 
most thoroughly— at all events, I know, I Gen- 
erally thought in that language. This laeilily 
was of veil great advantage lo me ; and I notice 
it on that account, as I could pa.~s wberstB 
those tongues were spoken for a nail* 
country. It is true, I had not soon occasion to 
see France again; but I wandered througk 
many parts of Switzerland, whore French was 
in common use. 

The terrible dissensions and frightful blood- 
shed that woro going on in that once fair, and 
peaceful land, sunn drove me forth, however. 
though I anxiously continued my inquiries for 
Father Bonneville, as long as there seemed a ' 
chance of success. My steps were then turned 
toward the north of Germany, without object; 
and more directed by accidental eiii-uiii.stances. 
than hy any predetermination of my owo, I 
walked on foot the whole way; for the hundred 
louis adr tided hut small means, and I had learn- 
ed the necessity, and the mode of economy. 
Fifty or those hundred louis I put by, with the 
- -- rer to touch them except in the 



miry; 



it-11 the 



of distress and privmiou 1 submitted lo rather 
than violate that resolution. Every thing I 
could part with, I disposed of before 1 set out: 
my beloved rifle among the rest. I had a good 
many little trinkets, which I had purchased in 
the foolish vanity of youth, hut I got rid of them 
all, and only retained my watch, with a seal 
bearing a coat of arms attached to it (which 
seal I had possessed as long us 1 could remem- 
ber any thing) and the ring and the little gold 
chain which had been given to me by Madame 
de Salins. My c lor lies were ail com pressed into 
a knapsack, and in my humor's gurli, with thick, 
coarse shoes upon my feet, 1 plodded on my 
weary way, over mountain and moor, through 
tit lil and forest, in the town and in the country, 
seeking wherever opportunity seemed lo present 
itself, I'or sumo employment, hot linding none. 
All I could olfer to do was to teach, and ibe 
whole of Europe was so overloaded with per- 
sons in the same situation, who had been driven 
forth from France by the lie volution, that it was 
hnolK possible to lind any prolKahle occupation 
uf thai kind. 

Often, often at peasant's hut, or farmer's house, 
I have begged a morsel of Mack bread, and 
a draught of wator. Perhaps ibis was not 
very right, when I had actually money in my 
pocket ; hut yet it is the common custom in that 
country, and almost every artisan, before he be- 
comes a muster in his trade, spends some years 
in what is called /crAiin^ or in oilier words," beg- 
ging hie way from place to place. The assist- 
ance was almost always riuihlv given, and some- 
times the charity of woman wonld add a drink 
of milk, or a few kreutiers. 

within sight of the town of Hamburg 



:ny sop- beforeanychanceol'Bmrilos-«ieiitpresentodiu 
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and then it came about in rather a singular man- 
ner. I was walking on at a quick pace, about 
three miles from the city, on the same side of the 
Elbe, when I saw from a little garden gate, close 
by a small Summer-house, an elderly gentleman 
come forth, of somewhat peculiar appearance. 
He was exceedingly thin, brisk and active-look- 
ing, with powdered hair and a thick queue, an 
enormous white cravat, a vast frill, and a bluish- 
gray cloak, somewhat threadbare. There was 
a keen, sharp look about his eyes and mouth, 
which was not very promising, and I walked on 
without taking much notice of him. His pace, 
however, was as fast as my own, and we kept 
nearly side by side for about half-a-mile, with- 
, oat speaking, till we came upon a long wooden 
bridge, which every one whe has been in Ham- 
burgh must recollect. He had eyed me, I per- 
ceived,, with great attention, and at length he 
burst forth. 

"Well, young man," he said, "I think you 
might have given me good time of day, at least.' 7 

"I do not know you," I answered, "and do 
not like to take liberties with strangers. 1 ' 

" Mighty modest," rejoined he. " What's 
your trade?" 

I explained to him, that I was seeking em- 
ployment as a teacher, having been driven out 
of my own country by the Revolution. That 
' seemed to touch him ; for he had a great abhor- 
rence of Revolutions, and he asked me what 
I could teach. 

I told him that I was competent to give in- 
struction in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, 
English, and German. 

"Hundert tausand!" he exclaimed, "the lad 
is an Encyclopaedia. Let us see what you can 
do -," and immediately he poured forth a passage 
of Euripides, with which I was quite familiar. 
I rendered it at once into German, and he then 
made me give it him in French, which I did as 
well as I could, in that meagre tongue. He 
rubbed his hands all the time, saying-—" Ha — 
ha." He spoke to me in English, too, such as 
it was, and though his pronunciation would have 
made a dry salmon laugh, yet I found that he 
had a very thorough acquaintance with all the 
works of the best authors of England. The con- 
versation soon became interesting to us both, and 
we went on chatting and discussing till we 
reached the gates of the town. There he sud- 
denly paused, and looking at me from head to 
foot, exclaimed — 

" So you want employment — you are poor, I 
dare say — very poor?" 

I replied, that it was hardly possible to be 
poorer. 

" Well, then, you must not lodge in dear inns," 
he said. 

I told him I did not know where to lodge, as 
I was a stranger in the town. 

"I'll tell you," he answered, "I'll tell you." 
You must lodge in the lower town — in the Hardt- 
Gasse — number five — with Widow Steinberger." 
He repeated the direction over three times, and 
then added — " She should board you for two dol- 
lars a week— don't give her more. Every body 
asks too much, in expectation of being beaten 
down — a bad system, but universal." 

All this time he had been continually turning 
himself round upon bis ri^bt )eg y between each \ 
two or three wortfs, as if intending to go away, \ 



and I perceived no inclination upon his part to help 
me to employment; but when be came to the end 
of his directions, he drew out a little note-book, 
wrote something in it with his usual rapidity, 
tore out the leaf and gave it to me saying — 

"Come to see me— come to see me. I'll 
think of what can be done. We'll find you em«- 
ployment, Polyglot," and away he turned and 
left me. I then, with better hope than I had 
hitherto bad, inquired my way to the street which 
he had indicated, without having curiosity enough 
to look at any thing but his name, which I found 
td be "Herman Haas." I was a long time in 
finding the Hardt-Gasse, and before I did so, I 
plunged into many a dark and gloomy street of 
tall, old houses, and warehouses. At length, 
the end of a little lane was pointed out to me, 
the appearance of which was more in harmony 
with the state of my finances, than my desires. 
But I found, on walking up it, that the houses 
must, at one time, have been of some importance, 
judging by the size of the doors, and the orna- 
ments which clustered round them. At number 
five, I stopped ; and finding neither knocker or 
bell, opened the door and went in. 

" Who's there ?" screamed a voice from the 
right, and entering a large, dim, old-fashioned 
room, I found myself in the presence of a stately 
dame, engaged in the dignified occupation of 
cooking, who instantly demanded what I want- 
ed. I found that this was no other than Mad- 
ame Steinberger, herself, but before she would 
enter into any negotiations in regard "to board- 
ing and lodging me, she insisted upon knowing 
who had sent me there. When I showed her 
the paper, however, she exclaimed — " Professor 
Haas! Oh! that is another matter;" and our 
arrangements were soon effected. As the pro- 
fessor had anticipated, she asked more at first 
than she was inclined to take ; but his dictum 
was all powerful with her, and I was soon in- 
stalled in a comfortable little room, with the ad- 
vantage of a large sitting-room besides, when I 
chose to use it, for which accommodation, with 
three meals in the day, I was to pay two dollars 
a week. 

On the following morning, at the hour which 
my landlady told me would be most convenient, 
1 went to call upon the professor, whom I found 
in his study ; though how he contrived to study 
at all, I ean not make out ; for he was in a state 
of continual movement — the most excitable Ger- 
man I ever saw. During the greater part of the 
time he was talking to me, he was taking down 
one book and putting up another, turning over 
papers upon the table, dipping a pen in the ink 
and wiping it again, with other operations to 
carry off his superfluous aotivity. He must have 
been quiet at some time ; for he certainly was 
a very learned man ; but I never could discover 
when it was. At length, after having asked a 
great number of questions, he said — " I have got 
one pupil for you, to* make a beginning — Come, 
I'll show her to you ;" and leading me into an- 
other room, on the same floor, he presented me 
to a young lady, who sat there embroidering, 
as his daughter. "There," he said, "teach her 
English, and any thing else you csft. I have no 
time — she is! good girl, but slow." 

The^oung lady looked up in his face, <«>!&l*» 
caYm, \W\& vnma, mnjvg^ vv, \£. <&««> -srat«, v«^ 

such ojuvk v&^fc^^^^^*^^^ 
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I running against each 



lh*y would a) way 

"True," replied the old man, "(rue, ami phi- 
losophical. Nature lutes contrasts » well as 

barn 1m. Opposing forces counteract each 

other. You, ray Louise, are my vil iiarlitr. 
Without you I should get on too fust. But 
~"rae, young gentleman — what is your name'.' 1 ' 

" Louis lie Lacv,'' I (•-•plied. 

,; I like that, I like that," answered the old 
man. ''The Dr. speaks blood nml good politi- 
3n! principles — but come — we will settle the 
erm* in my own room, and I will try to get you 
lumetbing mure to ilo by-ond-by." 

I found the good professor had as accurate a 
knowledge of making a bargain, as he had of 
Greek or Latin. He calculated the worth of 
jrvieea to a pfenning, and. as I fonnd after- 
ward, if I had made the slightest opposition, 
would have beaten me down "'" 



nfti 



I I 



iriangB it all his own way, however; and, 
left to his own gene rosily, he probably added a 
little to i tie sum which lie bud intended to give. 
It was agreed that I was to teach his daughter 
two hours during the day. and as soon as. all this 
is settled, lis pushed nit hv the shoulders to- 
itd the door, saying, "There, go, begin at 
ce. ^ou have three hours before dinner. I 
must go to my recitations.'' 

I found my way back to the room where 
Louise llaaa was seated, and where I passed 
two hours of overy day, for nearly nine months, 
and generally the greater part if every Sunday. 
She was a pretty creature, with small, well- 
shaped features, a very graceful form. though 
plump and ro Jed, and n bright, clear com- 
plexion, which varied u L ,n "d deal under dill'er. 
t emotions. Her mother had died, I found, 
me four or live years be I'd re, of that pest of 
northern countries, consumption. There was 
nobody in the house tmi. herself, her father, and 
two women servants : hardly any society was 
admitted within the doors, but grave old profes- 
•ors, with long hair, not very well combed j and 
; tutor and pupil, like A belaid find He lease, 
a left alone together lor many an hour — I 

Raving her fathers commands to leach her En- 
lish, and any thing else I could. Father Bonne- 
ville's good lessons, however, some knowledge 
of the world, and many haul experience-, to- 
gether with other feelings, which 1 can not well 
describe, prevented me from even thinking of 
taking any unfair advantage of my situation. 
It was natural, however, that in such circum- 
stance*, young acquaintance should speedily 
ripen into intimacy, and iniiuiiiev into fri Midship. 
Nay, it was not unnatural that little marks of 
kindness and tend erne,, -hi mid puss between if; 
tot though very calm and gentle, she was of a 
loving and caressing disposition. I found her 
far from dull— a very apt scholar; hut some- 
times there were things she could not compre- 
hend, and then she would look smiling in my 
lace, and ask if she was not very stupid, and let 
her hand drop into mine and rest there, as a 
engor sent to beseech forbearance, 
B were loth very young : she not more than 
eighteen, and I about twenty, anff strange new 
feelings began to come over my hear^lowunl 
I will not even now stiy that it was love; 
'.■,■11. I wiin}.) imi inquire vt-bni it was, at all. 



It was a tenderness — a feeling of gentle, quiet 
affection — a fondness for her society — a pleasure 
in seeing those soft eyes, look into mine, and a 
gratitude for the kindness she ever showed, anil 



more to the course of my life in Hamburgh. 

By the kind olllees of the good old professor. 
I obtained several other pupils, and I had the 
great happiness of finding my income exceed 
my expenditure. I threw off my traveling garh; 
I brought out from my knapsack the i-lntliin^ 
which I had so carefullV saved ; I gained admit- 
tance into some of the society of The town, and 
III' m ill I do not 1 1 link 1 Mas ever very vain, what- 
ever vanity I had. received some encouragement 
But my favorite resort was still the profesior'« 
house. He and his daughter were my gut 
Iricud- in llie city, and I became more end niurc 
intimate with him every day. He was pleased 
with the progress his daughter mods, and he was 
also pleased with the little assistance which I 
gave him, from timu to time, in different work* 
ho was compiling. While I wrote for him, or 
looked out passages for him, he could fidget almm 
the room at his ease, and get into every c< 



end of a 



oath, I 



had a general invitation to spend my evening? 
there whenever I pleased — and I did please very 
often. Then, after a while, I was sent with 
Louise to church ; for she went regularly, al- 
though 1 can't say that tho professor ever wore 
out the steps of any religions edifice, and I toolt 
care not to allow my Koman Catholic education 
to prevent my joining a Protestant congregation, 
with my pretty little pupil. Indeed I was hang- 
ing at this time very slightly by tho skirts of the 
garment* of Rome. I had been reading the 
Bible a great deal lately. I read some Roman- 
ist books also, but I found that the two did bol 
agree, and I liked the Bible best. Besides all 
this, as spring succeeded to winter, and days 
lengthened, null suns grew warm, there was 
every now and then a moment of very tweet, 
spring-like happiness when after attending the 
church, Louise and 1 took a farther walk, [ill 

1 1 1 ■ . hour i.i i|m. :_',„.,: or..:'.-.- ■'• . ■ i 1 1 1 . . ■ . S'lio ■■ 

times wo had another walk, too, in the evening, 
and sometimes he accompanied us to his little 
garden with the summer-house, near the gale 
of which I had first met hint. It was all very 
delightful ; and my ambition, which had onee 
been slrong and wide, had by this time shrunk 
to very small proportions. I could have been 
contented to linger on there, with every thing 

E' 1st as it was, lor an indefinite period of time, 
ut it must be remembered, that not one word, 
regarding love, ever passed between Louise and 
myself, esei.pt when il occurred in passages of 
books, I am afraid, however, that those pas- 
sages, abaut this time, occurred very olien. 
Louise was fond of them, and ! turned them up 
easily for her. 

Thus it went on — for I must not dwell upon de- 
tails—for more ihan eight mouths, when it so mis- 
erably happened that an aunt of the professor's. 
somewhat younger than himself in years, but 
screwed up by ancient maidenhood to the sharp- 
est and very highest lone of the human instru- 
ment, arrived. She was all eyes, ears, and un- 
derstanding, tiod knows, she might have heard 
every word that passed between Louise and 
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myself, and seen all that we did too— if looks 
were excepted. 

It so happened that at this time the influence 
which France exerted over Prussia was so great, 
that the protectorate of the latter power over the 
northern circles became a mere tyranny exer- 
cised for the purposes of the French Republic 
—principally for the persecution of emigrants. 
The position of such persons as myself became 
very dangerous ; and the necessity of my removal 
from Hamburgh was more than once talked of 
at the professor's table, where I now dined fre- 
quently. It' was even suggested that I should 
engage a passage in a vessel which was about 
to sail in a couple of months for the United States 
of America. 

I could not help remarking that Louise turned 
very pale when these things formed the subject 
of conversation ; and during six weeks of fluctu- 
ating anxiety, I saw with sincere apprehension 
that she lost health and spirits. I dared not, I 
could not venture to take the idea to my heart 
of that dear, amiable little creature suffering 
on my account ; but still I did my best to cheer 
and comfort her, and perhaps became a little 
more tender in manner and fond in words, than 
I had ever been before. It was now always, 
" dear Louis" and " dear Louise ;" but I do not 
think we went any further than that. Often, 
often would she ask me questions regarding my 
past history, and as much was told her as I knew 
myself. She seemed to take a very deep interest 
in it ; but as it was, of course, a subject of deep 
interest to me, that I looked upon as natural. 
However, things had gone on in this way for 
some time, my pretty Louise still failing in 
health, though not losing, but rather increasing 
her beauty by the daily walks which she now 
forced herself to take. 

One day, at length, the explosion came. I 
met the old professor at the top of the stairs, 
and instead ol turning me over at once to Louise, 
he beckoned me into his own study, and then, in 
a very excited state, flew from corner to corner 
of the room, glancing at me angrily, but saying 
nothing. This conduct, became so painful, that 
I at length broke silence, saying, " You wish to 
speak with me, Herr Haas.'' 

"Ay, sir, ay!" he replied with vivacious 
sharpness, " Have I not cause to speak ? — have 
I not cause to feel anger ? Here, I took you in 
as a beggar, and trusted you as a friend, and you 
have betrayed my trust by winning my daugh- 
ter's affections under the pretense of giving her 
instructions. Answer it how you may, sir, it is 
a bad case." 

'• As to winning your daughter's affections, 
my dear sir," I replied, " I think you must be 
mistaken ; for I can boldly appeal to her to say, 
whether I have once spoken on the subject of 
love toward her, or on any other to justify the 
imputation you cast upon me. I have always re- 
spected your hospitality, and owing you so much 
as I do, I should have conceived myself base in- 
deed to seek her affection without your consent. 
We have been' thrown much together and — " 

But nothing would satisfy the old man. He 

interrupted me hastily, catching at my words, 

ind saying, " that the only way of proving my 

incerity was to quit Hamburgh at once ; that 

lis aunt, who inhabited a country-mansion, not 

many miles distant, had pointed out to him— in 



the course of a morning lecture which she gave 
him, before her departure that day — all that was 
going on between Louise and myself; that a 
ship would soon sail for America, and that if I 
really entertained the honorable sentiments I 
expressed, I would take my passage in her, and 
leave his household to recover its peace. He 
asked me, in a taunting tone, if I knew that his 
daughter was his heiress, and ended by forbid- 
ding me the house. 

I retired gloomy and desponding, and although 
he had said nothing to lead me to such a con- 
clusion, I felt almost certain that he had spoken 
to Louise, before his conversation with myself. 
There was a sort of gloomy consolation in this 
conviction, and I hesitated as to whether I should 
quit Hamburgh, or remain in the hope of some 
change of feeling upon his part. There is such 
a thing as half-love; and I Knew — I felt — that I 
could make the dear girl happy, and could be 
very happy with her myself. The remembrance, 
however, that I had nothing on earth — that I 
was an outcast — a beggar, in reality, and that 
she was probably rich, decided me. I went 
down to the wharf. I took my passage. I paid 
a part of my passage-money, Dut I learned — 
with a strange mixture of feelings — that the 
sailing of the packet was put off for a whole 
month, which made nearly seven weeks from 
that day. The master took pains to inform me, 
that this delay was occasioned by apprehension 
on the part of his owners, in regard to the English 
cruisers, which, at that time, were behaving as ill 
to neutral vessels, as they were behaving well in 
combats with the enemy. I cared little for the 
reasons, however, but went away, not knowing 
whether to be pleased or sorry for this respite. 

I could not quit Hamburgh without feelings 
of regret — I could not leave Louise without a 
bitter pang — I had done what was right — my 
conscience approved ; and if accident kept me 
in the town, and fortune favored me with any 
change of circumstances, Hope might plume her 
wings without any self-reproach. 

I little knew with how much anguish that 
period of delay was to be filled. 

Good Madame Steinberger had evidently 
heard something of what had occurred at the 
professor's house. She had been very kind to 
me, and was kind still ; but her reverence for Pro- 
fessor Haas somewhat jostled with her regard 
for her young lodger. I would sit for hours in 
the evening, dreaming of the past, thinking of 
Louise, dwelling upon happy hours that were 
never to return. And then Madame Steinber- 
ger would come and attempt to comfort me, say- 
ing, that it was mere boy and girl's love, and 
would soon pass away : that I and the young 
lady would both soon forget, and that she doubt- 
ed not to see us both happy parents. 

If she had taken up a red-hot skewer, and 
thrust it into my heart, she would not have pro- 
duced more wretchedness than she did by her 
mode of consolation. 

No consolation — no thought — no philosophy 
was of any avail. It was a period of intense bit- 
terness, filled with many varied emotions, but 
all of them most painful. Had my love been 
more ardent, more vehement than it was, my 
condition would probably have been less sad. I 
should have striven— I should tax* \%M!ita&— HbqX 
a datV. and ^\oom^ ta&Yn^v^^RMKMtafe. ^ 1Sfi \ 
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ind, that nil who loved me, all who fell nn 
were destined to lip IdM M me, 
:i as I fell (he blessing of their 
kindness. I was more miserable 
I pin describe: thorn was nothing to stini- 
toawr on endeavor: to rmisa up dormant 
nergy. It Was all dull, blank, monotonous, 
lelaiieholy inactivity. 
Thiee weeks liin I passed in this manner, when 
le evening, as I was sitiing in the larger mom. 
here pood Fran Siciubcrgcr had kindled a 
re, win ray feet upon the andirons, my head 
leaning on my hand, and a book which I had 
vainly endeavored in read, fallen nn the lloor by 
my side, there, was a step in the pas-noe. ami 
(lie loot opened. I took no notice: I cared for 
lining . 1 ml without hope or expectation ! I 
as once mora cast upon the world — the (reg- 
ent of a wreck upon the wide ocean. 
Suddenly * voice sounded near me, which I 
iew right well, " Louis," it said. " Louis, 
p you forgive, me? Louis, will you save ma 
■will you save my child ?" 
I started up, and gazed upon (he figure before 
e. I could hardly believe It waa my old friend 
e professor, so pale, so worn, so sorrow-slriek- 
i was bis look. 

1 instiintly clasped his extended hand in mine. 
"My dear, good friend," 1 said, "what have I 
lo forgive V 1 never sought to bring sorrow or 

ied. That i- all I have lo say. Tell me what 
hwe to do— tall me what you would wish, and 
am ready to do it." 

""-me lo Louise," he said, wringing mj band 
" Come to Louise — I have been a fool — 
a, madman — a mercenary wretch. Vou only can 
save her — Come lo her — come to her at once !" 
I trembled violently, but I snatched op my 
hat, exclaiming, "Let us go," and rushed out of 
the house- before him. 

We ilew along the streets, running against 
every body — seeing nobody — heeding nobody. 
I asked no questions. I knew there was sorae- 
thing terrible; but I was going lo Louise, and 
felt that I should soon know all. All houses 
Mood upon the luieh in Hamburgh in (hose days. 
I opened the door — 1 went in — I rushed up the 
stairs— I heard him cry "Stop, step" — but (he 
trumpet of an angel would not have colled me 
back. 1 entered her siiting-room. She was not 
there, I heeded not. i knew her bedroom lay 
beyond. I passed on, and opened the door. 
She was seated in a chair, with all the bright 
olor gone from her cheek, except at one 
eint. A physician stood beside her, with a 
Uss in bis hand. One old maid-servant was 
noeliniz nt her feet, wrapping them In flannel. 
A handkerchief, dyed with blood, was at her 
lips. Could 1 pause ? No, had it killed both 
her and myself. In en instant I was across the 
room, at her feet, anil my (inns around her. 
"Louise, my own Louise." I aried. 
She looked at me with surprise- — then gazed 
beyond me to her father, who followed elose 
then oast her arms round my neck, and 
inetl her head upon my shoulder, saying in a 
ut voice, " Louis, dear Louis, yoa have saved 
,_1 f ce )_r an, Bure , I shall live to be your 

"Huah, hush," said the physician. "You 



; yon shell he ' his 



"Too ■.hall be hit 
wife ' " oried her father 

" I em very happy," said Lonise. 

"1 must have perfecl silpnee," said the jihy. 
sieian, "alt will go well now; but every one 

'■ No one shall tend her hill myself," I said: 
" but I will be as still as night. She is minei- 
mine by Ihe deepest and the holiest ties, and I 
will not leave her a ill this is ataid." 

Nor did I; but through the live-long nijjht, 
with Ihe physician and the fond old servant, I 
remained silently watching, aiding, comforting 
■oipporiing her. From time lo time tlif spilling 
of Wood returned; but, at length, ice wti 
thoughl of nnd procured. That chocked il ef- 
fectually. Two hours passed without the sli-rhl- 
est return of (hot direful symptom, arid liftmc 
her in my arms, as a father mi tin n child, ! 
pliH'crl her in her bed. Then seating myself on 
a lit lie foot-sreul tit the side. 1 bid luy head upon 
the same pillow. I thought she would sleep 
more happily so, Her heavy eyes closed quiet- 
ly; her breathing beoa 

slept; end ere many rr, 
beside her. 



e calm end genlb 



wd, I slept 
WER. 



THE FADING OP THE FLO' 
The hemorrhage returned no more. Louise 
and I awoke at nearly the same moment, just as 
the morn ini;-] i it hi was si ream inn in through tho 
windows, and she smiled sweetly to see me 
there, with my head upon her pillow, and the 
good old servant sitting fast asleep at Ihe foot of 

Poor girl, she fancied that all danger was 
passed ; ihat she would soon lie well, and that 
we should be very, very happy. But, alas I 
grief and disappointment loo frequently shoot 

wiili poisoned urnm s. and the venom remains in 
the wound, after the shaft has been extracted. 
She was not suffered to rise that day, and was 
forbidden 1" speak more I ban a monosyllable nl 
a lime. The good physician quoted the Bible 
to her, saying— ■' Let your e,,mmnniu;ili,}(i be 
yea, yea, nay, nay, for of more oometh evil." 
On the following day. however, she rose, and 
gradually was permit led in lull, more and more, 
without any evil effect beine" produced. Then 
for a short lime we were very happy. The good 
old professor did all ihnt be ceo Id to make up lor 
bis previous harshness, consenting to any thing 
that we wished. He spontaneously promised 
(.wo thousand dollars lo scl Louise mul mv.-clf 
off in lire, although wo were to make our abode 
n-ilb him, ami Inlked of obtaining a professorship 
for me in the university. Luekily his avoriniions 
kept him from home n good deal each day, 
otherwise his dnuirhier's health would have suf- 
fered more ; from bis continually running in and 
nut of the room. She made some progress dur- 
ing the first week after I returned, regained 
slrcnglh in a certain degree, aad I was lull of 
hope for her, although she had an unpleasant 
couf-b. very freipietii, ('n.ui^rb not violent. We 
talked of the coiniii", day-, and of our marriage, 
as soon as she was quite well, Hud I mea-urod 
her Soger for the ring, and kissed the little ban™ 
on which it was to be placed. Oh, they ware 
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very, very pleasant dreams, those ; and 1 felt 
that I could be exceedingly happy with that 
dear, gentle girl — nay, I fancied that our hap- 
piness was quite assured ; for when I looked in- 
to her eyes, they were so full of light and life, 
that one could hardly fancy they would ever be 
extinguished in death and darkness. Her bright 
color did not come back into the cheek indeed, 
except at night, and then it was not so gener- 
ally diffused. Nevertheless, she felt herself 
so well — we all thought she was so well — that 
our wedding-day was fixed for about three 
weeks afterward. As the time approached, 
however, she was not quite so well again. The 
weather changed, and two or three days of 
cold, damp wind succeeded, which seemed to 
affect her very much. It was judged expedi- 
ent that our marriage should be delayed for a 
fortnight; for she felt the least breath of air. 
Nevertheless, we kept up our spirits well for a 
little while, and she talked confidently of regain- 
ing health, and being just as well as ever. But, 
as the days went on, I perceived with anxiety 
and alarm, that she grew weaker. I used to 
take her out whenever the air was soft, and the 
sun shone warmly, for a little walk, in the hope 
that it would restore her strength, and I soon 
found that she oould not go so far, without fa- 
tigue, as at first ; that to climb even the little 
slopes which exist in Hamburgh, rendered her 
breathing short, and increased her cough. Our 
walks became less and less, till, at length, she 
went out no more. A change, hardly percepti- 
ble in its progress, was gradually wrought in 
her. I saw little difference between one day and 
that which preceded ; but when I looked back 
to a week or a fortnight before, and compared 
the present with the past, I could not close my 
eyes to the conviction that she was worse — 
much worse. 

After a while, she took her breakfast in bed ; 
but made an effort to rise as early as she could, 
in order to come and join me in the sitting-room. 
She ever spoke cheerfully, too, and seemed to have 
no thought of danger. But her father was in a 
terrible state ; for he could not close his eyes to 
her situation, and I do believe, that if the sacri- 
fice of his life by the most painful kind of death 
would have purchased his child's recovery, he 
would have made it without a hesitation. I de- 
ceived myself more than he did. I had heard 
of the effect of change of air, and I had talked 
to Louise so often about her recovering strength, 
and going with me for a short time, to some 
milder climate, that I had almost persuaded my- 
self, against conviction, that it would be so. I 
fancied, too, that I could make her so happy, 
she must needs recover; for I knew what a 
blessed balm happiness is, and thought it must 
be all-effectual. 

As she could no longer go to church, the good 
minister of the parish came several times to see 
her, and having a friendship for me, he would 
often talk with me after his visit — not that I liked 
his conversation now as much as formerly ; for 
it was very gloomy, and he strove evidently to 
fill my mind with the dark anticipations which 
occupied his own. The rays of religious hope, 
he endeavored to pour in too; but it was to 
earthly hopes I then clung, and I did not like to 
have them taken away. 

One morning, after he had been with Louise, 



I found some tears upon her cheek, when I went 
in to see her; for by this time she did not rise 
till very late in the day, and all painful restraint 
being removed, I used to go ana sit by her bed- 
side, and read to her for some hours each morn- 
ing. I was half-angry with the old man for de- 
pressing her spirits ; but she soon recovered her 
cheerfulness, and it was not till two days after- 
ward, that I learned he had told her she must 
die. 

I was sitting beside her, with my arm fondly 
cast round her, as she sat propped up by pillows, 
and I was indulging in those dreamy hopes of 
the future, which I still entertained, and thought 
she entertained likewise. I talked of our pro- 
posed journey to the South, and of escaping the 
cold, winter weather of Hamburgh, and of my- 
self and her father — for he was to go with us in 
this dream — nursing her like a tender plant, till 
the bright summer came back again to restore 
her to perfect health. 

She turned her sweet eyes upon me, with a 
gentle but melancholy smile. 

" Do you know, dear Louis,' 7 she said, " I be- 
gin to think that time will never be." 

I looked aghast, and laying her hand tenderly 
in mine, she added : 

" Nay, more, love, I fear I shall never be your 
wife, unless — unless you can make up your mind 
to take me as I am now, and part with me very 



>> 



soon. 

" O, Louise, Louise !" I cried, pressing her to 
my heart, with the dreadful conviction first fully 
forced upon me, by words such as she had never 
used before. " Do not, do not entertain such sad 
fears. Be mine at once, dear girl, and let me 
take you away from this bleak place — by slow, 
easy journeys — by sea — any how." 

A single large tear rose in her eyes, and lean- 
ing her head upon my shoulder, she said, in a 
low, hesitating voice : 

"I will own, it would be very sweet to be 
your wife, were it but for a day — yet what right 
have I," she added, " to ask you to make me so, 
in such a state as this— to leave you so soon,* so 
young a widower." 

- "Let not such thoughts stop you for a mo- 
ment, Louise," I answered. "It will be a 
blessing and a comfort to me. I can then be 
with you always — never leave you — nurse you 
by night and day, and if the fondest care can 
save you, still keep my little jewel for my life's 
happiness." 

She pressed her lips fondly upon my cheek, 
and asked, " Do you really feel so, Louis ?" 

"From my heart," I answered. "There is 
no blessing — no comfort I desire so much. Let 
it be this very day — may I speak to your fa- 
ther ?" 

" If you will," she answered with a bright 
6mile ; and 1 know not that I ever in life felt such 
satisfaction as in seeing the happiness and relief 
I had bestowed upon that dear girl. 

The old professor was ready to grant every 
thing we could desire. He was now the com- 
plete slave of her will ; but the marriage could 
not take place that day, for some few formali- 
ties had to be gone through and arrangements 
to be made. It was appointed for the next even- 
ing, however, and when Louise awoke upon her 
wedding-day, she sent the maid to tell mA <&*. 
sue teU mwfotatot. 
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She knew what happiness that nev 
ve me, and I was soon by her side ti 



Shu w 



■ better. She locked heller. Shi' had 



■ able [, 






earlier than she had il 

iblc liar, Hope, whiipcred her [Abe promises in 
the cars of both, I believe, and the hours passed 
more brightly during that afternoon, than they 
had done far many n day before. 

AiiIl'IiI o'clock the Protestant minister came, 
and with him a notary. The physician was the 
only other person present, except Louise, her 
ftitber, and myself. The irrevocable words were 
•ooii spoken, the contract signed, and the ring 
upon her linger; but as I put it on, a cold, sail 
It't'liii" . ■ mm- ii|u.n mv lienrl. h hml been some- 
what tight when 1 first bought il, and now it was 
very loose We were even obliged to wind some 

'ilk ii t it the next day. to prevent it from 

falling off. 

For three days, happiness seemed to have all 
the eilect that 1 hud ever attributed to it in my 
brigliie.it fancies. Louise was eertninly butter. 
anil she looked so happy, sn cheerful, walked up 

and down the pussa^r I i_'ini_' on my arm, with 

- ";p so much lightened, thai even the old pro- 
ir caught the infection of our hopes, and be- 
gan to (oik of Mure days. 

The medicine soon lust its power over the in- 
vincible enemy. We had been married just sin 
days, and during the three last, Louise had been 
feebler ajfaiii, and very rcsilcss at night. The 
sixth day was n warm, sunny one. The light 
- l -ie cheerfully into our room, and she talked 
10 of the sweet aspect of the summer, and 
made mo open the window to let in the genilc 

One room of the old professor's house looked 
out upon the ramparts, planted with trees. It 
was a large room, seldom used ; but Louise 
asked me to go in there, and open the windows 
before she rose, saying, Thai she should like to 
nit and look at the green leaves. 

Her father came in before, she was dressed, 
and when she was ready, we took her out of her 
room, willi it hand resting mi the arm of each, 
and led her into that saloon. 1 had placed an 
arm-chair for her near Iho window, and she ap- 
proached feebly and seated herself in it. The 
air was very balmy : a clear, sparkling sunshine 
brightened the foliaae: the sky beyond, was a.s 
deep and blue as her own eyes, and she gazed 

Ml ■. -■•■ ■ 

upon I lie scene helure her. Then looking up in 
my lace as I stood hesido her, slio placed her 
hand in mine, ami said : " Very beautiful 1" 

They were her last words. The nest instant, 
a strange, vacant expression eiime into those 
deep, thoughtful eyes— a slight shudder passed 
nver her : she leaned more and more Inward mo : 
and I had just time to kneel by her side, and 
cateh her bead upon my shoulder. I felt one 
faint breath fan my cheek. — and Louise was gone! 



PART SECOND. 
THE FIRST VOYAGE. 
I t.e*ubed to believe that there is sc 
beyond the anguish of a Invar, or a hu: 



The whole course of life is a series of mis. 
lakes — made and corrected ; and this was one 
of them. The agony of the bereaved father was 
far greater than my own. although 1 thought 



durir 



then aware that there is a love be- 
hieh I then felt — a love, compared 
a father's, though it may be as eo- 






We laid her in the still, still grave. We min 
gied our tears together, and returned to thi 

house, now solitary to us boih. We said noli 
word of future plans. We mode i 
ments. We dealt with no business 
and the love tbat was gone, was a bond between 
us, which seemed both to him and me, unsever- 
able. At first, I gave way to my grief — sat in 
the little room that had been hers. Wept by 
the side or the bed where she bad Iain in my 
arms, and in the arms of death, and writhed 
under the Eirst great disiippoinlmeut of my earth- 
ly hopes. Oh, how swnet, how beautiful, how 
pleasant was her memory, and how bitter, how 
terrible ibe thought that I could never hold her 
to my heart again. 

For two days 1 was brutally selfish— I thought 
only of myself, and of my sad, sad loss. In the 
last week, 1 had learned to love her more than I 
ever loved her before. It seemed, indeed, as if 
we had become one, and that my heart lay dead 

of stupor by the 
old woman-servant coming in as I sat there, and 
saying in her simple way— 

11 Ah I sir, it is very sad, indeed, for you, but 
there is one who has a sadder fate thaa yours. 
In heaven's name, shake ofl your sorrow, and go 
and see him. You are young, and he is old. 
Yon have long years, and. perhaps, bright days 
before you. He has nothing but darkness ami 
solitude between him and the grave. You have 
lost one whom you loved well, but you have 
lime, porhaps, to love again. But he has lost 
the only one, and can love no more. Go and 
see him, sir. Go and see him ; for her whole 
heart was in you, and ha will think that his 
child's spirit comes buck to visit him wilh her 
husband. He has not broken bread,'' she ndded 
'-since, we laid her on that bed, and there is no 
sorrow, like an old man's sorrow for the death 
of his only one." 

I took the good crciiinii's bunds in mine, and 
wrung them hard, though I could not speak, and 
went forth to seek the bereaved father. 

I found liini in hi- eld room, with half-a-dozen 
books at his feet — tried, and thrown down upon 
the floor. All bis 



d still e 
w, he started n 



ughu 






collect that, during Iho whole fortnight I 
nined there, he ever alluded " ' 
:ion one occasion, and that was, 
i tho eve of parting. 



incept 
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First, however, let me say how we came to 
part at all. Our minds had become a little 
more calmed. We sat together, and sometimes 
conversed. He had resigned his professorship, 
taking no interest in any thing which had pleased 
and amused him before, and saw no one but 
myself and one or two old friends. One day, 
however, while we were seated together, not 
talking, but with our eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
and our thoughts resting on the past, the Chief 
of Police came in, and spoke to him in a whis- 
per. The old man's attention was soon roused, 
and as he had a great hatred of secret commu- 
nications, he answered and asked questions in a 
loud tone, which soon made me aware of the 
following facts : that France extending her ag- 
gressions far and wide, and at this time exercis- 
ing a sort of dictatorship over Prussia, under 
whose protectorate Hamburgh was supposed to 
be, had demanded that all emigrants who had 
found refuge in that city should be expelled or 
arrested. Resistance was not very easy. Sub- 
mission was not very pleasant; and the mode 
which the authorities took to escape from their 
difficulty was — to inform all emigrants of the 
demand which had been made, with a hint that 
it would be better for them to deliver Hamburgh 
from their presence. The amount of the whole 
information was, that there was no longer any 
safety for me there ; that at any moment 1 might 
be arrested at the mandate of France, and no 
one in those days could tell what would be the 
result. 

The poor professor was in a terrible state of 
distress and agitation; and I was very much 
grieved to leave the father of my poor Louise. 
But my resolution was soon taken. The ship in 
which I had engaged my passage to America, 
was still in the port, and to sail in three days. All 
my preparations were rapidly made, and nothing 
remained but to bid my good father-in-law adieu. 
On my marriage day he had given me a rouleau 
of gold Fredericks, amounting to the two thousand 
dollars he bad promised ; but without this, I was 
comparatively rich ; for my fifty louii (Tort re- 
mained untouched, and I had accumulated a 
good many dollars by teaching. I therefore 
took him back the rouleau, and told him I did 
not think I had any right to retain it. 

He would not receive it, however, saying: 
" Put it up, put it up. Do you think, Louis, I 
would rob my dead child. No, no, my dear boy. 
You and poor Louise were one. I had hoped 
that you would have remained here to close my 
eyes ; for my time will not be long. But God 
punishes me by denying that satisfaction. You 
must write to me as soon as you reach the shores 
of America, and you shall hear from me very 
soon after. If I have occasion to communicate 
with you before, 1 will address my letter to 
Boston." 

This was the only occasion on which he men- 
tioned bis daughter's name. His eyes remained 
tearless, however, and the words were spoken 
in that dull, cheerless, despairing tone, which 
made me fear, not without reason, that he would 
never recover from the shock he had received. 
He saw me on board the vessel, and took leave 
of me as a father might of a son whom he could 
•ever behold again. He was very, very sad: 
and when he had descended the ship's side, and 
sat in the little boat he bent down his eyes, and 

D 



never lifted them to look at the vessel which 
was about to carry me away. 

It was growing dusk when I embarked, and 
the ship was to sail about the time of high water, 
which was at ten o'clock. I went down there- 
fore at once to my little, uncomfortable berth, 
with no great hope of sleeping, but rather to be 
out of sight, for there were feelings in my heart 
at that moment, which I did not wish exposed to 
the eyes of others. I was weary, however, and 
exhausted; for I had slept very little during 
the last three days, and after lying in sad still- 
ness, shut up in the close, evil-smelling cabin for 
about an hour, I fell into the most profound 
slumber that I ever recollect to have obtained. 
I heard nothing, I knew nothing; and when I 
woke, the broad day was looking at me through 
a round, thick glass window, like an eye, in the 
side of the cabin; and I could hear a strange 
sort of rushing, gurgling noise close at my head, 
giving me the first intimation that there was no- 
thing but that frail plank between me and the 
wide, deep sea. A negro, in a white jacket, 
with his sleeves turned up from his large-boned, 
sinewy, black arms, was laying a table in the 
middle of the cabin, as if for the morning meal, 
and putting out my head, I asked him where we 
were. 

He grinned at me with his white teeth, saying — 

" Can't tell, massa. No post-house in middle 
of sea. You glad of your dinner, I reckon, 
habin' had no breakfas*. You come and eat 
good dinner. Keep him down if you can. He, 
ne, ne. A 

I did not feel myself the least disposed to be ^^ 
sick, however, and the ship seemed to be going ^^ 
with so smooth and easy a motion, that 1 feu 
very sure for that day at least, I should escape 
the infliction which most young voyagers have 
to endure. I rose and dressed myself, but had 
hardly completed my toilet, when my friend, the 
negro, made his appearance with an enormous 
piece of roast beef. He then brought in a great 
tureen of pea-soup, and a dish of potatoes; and 
such was our fare almost every day during the 
voyage, with the slight, and not very pleasant , 
variation of strongly salted beef, instead of fresh, 
which took place when we had been about six 
days at sea. Such was the provision of an 
American packet-ship in those days. Hunger, 
however, they say is good sauce, and I must con- 
fess that I was ravenous. Wlfen the dinner was 
served, the captain of the vessel came down, 
with his only other passenger, one of the most 
extraordinary looking beings I ever saw. She 
was a Madame Du Four ; an emigrant like my- 
self; dressed in the fashion of the court of Louis 
the Fifteenth, with a robe of stiff brocade silk, 
not very clean, and a petticoat, shown in front 
of green satin. She had strong-marked aquiline 
features, very keen dark eyes, and shaggy brows, 
was enormously tall, and had also added to her 
height by a sort of tower upon her head of most 
extraordinary construction, consisting, I fancy, 
of a cushion, over which her hair, well powder- 
ed, was carried on all sides, with a lace cap, and 
coquelicot ribbons surmounting the whole. She 
was highly rouged, and painted white also ; but 
those female vanities did not prevent her from 
having a somewhat fierce and masouline look, 
which was not at all softened by a sort of finikin, 
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inly. On the first day, too, I MoU MX help the whole 






Ihinti . 

walked about the. dealt, thai 1 detected a |»i( uf 
Hessian boots under her enormous petticoat?. 
On the following day, however, riw bad shoe*, 
huekles, and -ilk stockings. Our dinner patted 
pleasantly ciii.iitfh, though the bluff American 
captain could hardly get on with his meal For 
laughter whenever Madame Du Four opened 
her mouth. The fun hu had out of her during 
ige wat quite as good as double passage 
■i«y. it I though 1 musl acknowledge she spoke 
English very well, and therefore it was not at 
hot kjjwaaga that be laughed. She mt axceed- 
ingly agreeable, loo, notwithstanding her oddi- 
tis*, hail an immense fund uf information, and 
seemed to have traveled a great deal. Like all 
French women she had great curiosity, and 
iH'icr rested till 'he had wormed out of me, my 
whole- history, with ilia exception of thEil part 
which i-i-l,i i. -il to niv poor Louise. — a subject too 
saered to he touched upon by me. To my sur- 
prise, and not altogether to my -mi.- fact ion— fur 
il made mo accuse iny-elf of indiscretion — she 
took down the name of Father Bonneville and 
Madame de Salins, and I endeavored to get in 
return, some iril'oniliiliuii respecting herself. But 
there -lie whs, proof against, uli iwpiiries ; ami [ 
could only discover that she had friends or rela. 
tioiis io Louisiana. 

After dinner I went upon the deck, nnd there 
the principal pari of my time was spent during 
the voyage, whether the weather was fine or 
foul : for the ' 
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the highest enthusiasm and adn 
sea. but I suppose I am very unimaginativi 
11 ir auy thing in it to i 



pasted along over flic bosom of the waters, 
with one unvarying expanse around us, that 
ocean about which men rave so much, seemed 
to me nothing but one great, dull, brown heav- 
ing raw, very unpleasant to the eye, and cx- 
Beedinglj monotonous. As the sun went down, 
however, the prospect was a little varied on that 
■first day, by the long, bright line of rule.* liuht 
which he cast from the horizon to the ship : but 
except twioe, we never had the honor of seeing 
" ' face in the f veiling; though once or twice 
moke out about mid-day. Generally the sky 
i covered with clouds, and very often a thick 
■t enveloped lis, exciting greatly llic iiidigna- 
lion of the captain, who seemed to think he liml 
.«. right to clear weather. 1 was not even treat- 
""' " a storm, though, occasionally, it blew what 
iptain called half a gale, and then tbo great, 
greenish brown, driiy^cr. looking thing that sur- 
lounded us was tossed up into some very un- 
comely and disagreeable billow-. Happily li.r 
myself I was not in the slightest degree eea- 
lick, which raised me greatly in the opinion of 
llie enptain, who used to wink knowingly tit 
meal times toward the cabia of good Madame 
Du Four, who never appeared in rough weather, 
and say, with a laugh, "The old woman is laid 
up on the locker, I guess."' 

At the end of three weeks one of the sea phe- 
nomena which 1 had often heard described. .>c- 



EU was -night, and 



'un:.' 1 1 



a blaze of light, a 



Milky-Way had beet 

Mvcry wave that passed waa loaded with stm>, 
ami not only i he wake or the ship, but. Ions ibws 
ii! iliilcrcnt directions where the sea was agitated 
seemed all on fire. This continued for many 
hours, and 1 have seldom seen an; thing man 
marvelous])' beautiful. 

Here, too, we saw a great number of -mull 
flatting vessels — the first ships of any kind that 
we had met with. A whale or two also came 
in sight, ami long troops of white porpoise-, hut 
nothing die occurred to enliven us during the 
whole passage; and 1 must confess that 1 can 
not conceive, any thing moro dull, heavy, and 
taken as a whole, than a voyage 









Certainly my spjnls did not rise during the 
passage. I had made up my mind to write anil 
read a great deal, and to occupy my thonghtl 

as far as possible with indiflcrem subjects -. but I 

did nothing of the kind, 






e nil,"- 



place 






Nobody -ecui.- to du any thing but the sailors, 
ami the; nothing more than they are obliged to do. 

At length, oh, blessed sight ! just as day was 
beginning to break we perceived a light-boat, 
and the captain announced that we were (in the 
const of America. I never was so rejoiced at 
any thing in my lire, especially when, a few 
minutes after, J heard hint order a gun to he 
fired for a pilot. But whether in punishment s 
my n -pining, or in order that I might have a 
lull and competent knowledge of the sea, before 
1 had done with it, the cannon had hardly roared 
out its first call for a pilot, when the wind ftaop. 
ped round suddenly from the west, with a little 
south in it, and in a quarter of an hour was blow- 
ing n heavy gale oil' the coast. For four long, 
tedious days wc continued struggling against 
Ibis merciless enemy, in no little danger, as I 
understood afterward, and during ihe whole of 

iliat time I wa-. i-nLivi- ] hv hcni'inc. 

ice voice of Madame ]>u FoLircxHai n 

self, " Oh, monJ)itu / je vats nienrir,'-' Vogelhei 

with other sounds, not nearly so euphonious. 

At length, however, we get into the beautiful 
port of Boston ; and its we sailed peaeefull 
among the blue islands, up came Madame B 
Four, painted, patched and brocaded, i 



peacefull) 
dame D* 
J, and as 



A NEW WORM) AND NEW OLD AC 
QUAINTANCE. 
captain of the vessel kindly took me lo*J2 



My first 1 1 



small inn, not very far frot 
got tolerable ac com modal 

was to seek tor a warm 

voyage of more (ban live weeks' duration, made**" 
me feel as if 1 had been pickled. It was with 
considerable difficulty that 1 procured what 1 
wanted; for Boston was not famous for baths 
in those days. 1 succeeded at length, indeed, 
and then dined very well, though with less ap. 
petite than had savored the coarser provision- 
al sea. No one enn tell with what satisfaction I 
looked forward to resting in the good, steady bed 
which my room contained ; but the sea had no" 
done with me yet, and for two whole nights, a 
toon us I lay down, every thing began tc 



nights, ai 
n to mora 
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with me and swim about, just as if I was still 
upon the ocean. I could hardly persuade my- 
self that the house was not afloat. The next 
morning, while at breakfast, one of the black 
waiters came in and told me that a gentleman 
had called to see me, and on ordering him to be 
admitted, a tall, good-looking man, of about 
thirty-five was ushered in. His face was famil- 
iar to me, though I could not recollect where I 
had seen it before, and he was dressed with 
great neatness and precision, partly in black, 
partly in drab, with a thick cravat round his 
neck, and a pair of Hessian boots drawn up to 
his knees. 

"Monsieur De Lacy," he said, taking my 
hand, u I am glad to see you id America. Allow 
me to congratulate you on your safe arrival." 

I thanked him, told him that he had the ad- 
vantage of me in knowing my name, and begged 
to be told whom I had the honor of addressing. 

The waiter had, by this time, quitted the room; 
but my visitor still took the precaution of putting 
his lips close to my ear, while he said " Madame 
Du Four — at present Monsieur Du Four, if you 
please." 

" Good Heaven !" I exclaimed, " what could 
have induced you to adopt so strange a travestie ?" 

" The very simple motive of concealing myself 
as best I might," he replied. " In regard to 
yourself, and many of the other emigrants, the 
good people of Hamburgh had the choice given 
them by their tyrannical masters, either to arrest 
or to expel. In my case the order was simply 
to arrest, and send me off to France as^a prisoner. 
They were ready to wink at any evasion, how- 
ever, and to the eyes of French spies my great- 
grandmother's petticoats, like charity, covered a 
multitude of sins. Now, Monsieur De Lacy, I 
think I can be of assistance to you ; for I have 
had a great deal to do with emigrants, am in 
continual communication with them in various 
parts, of the world, and probably can obtain for 
' you information regarding the friends you are so 
anxious to hear of. Some of them, I think, are 
now in Russia, where I have passed a good deal 
of my time, under the favor and protection of that 
mild and excellent potentate, the Emperor Paul. 
As it is well known, however, that he is not long 
for this life, I thought it might be as well to be 
absent at the accession of a new sovereign, and 
therefore betook myself to Hamburgh. How- 
ever, I have still friends and connections in 
Russia, as well as in many other parts of the 
world, and I think if you will let me know where 
you are to be found, lean obtain for you informa- 
tion which may be satisfactory." 

My plans were all unsettled, and I knew not 
where I might go, or what I might do. I was 
at this time richer than I had ever been in my 
life before, but I knew that my little store was 
not inexhaustible, and I resolved to seek speedily 
for some employment. Without telling my new 
friend, then, the exact state of my finances, I 
consulted him where I should go, and what I 
should do. 

"You' can stay here in Boston," he replied, 
" as long as the weather is warm, and probably 
may find some employment ; for you have a rich, 
active and intelligent population;' but don't re- 
main in the winter ; for it is the coldest city in 
the universe. In point of temperature, St. Peters- 
burg is comparative!/ a terrestrial paradise, i 



; However you can receive letters wherever you 
j may be by having them directed here, if you will 
take the precaution of always sending your 
address to the post-office. I do not mean to say 
that they will come to you rapidly ; because of 
course every thing goes on with less regularity 
and certainty, under a republican than under a 
monarchical government. In republics, where 
place and power depend upon mere popular fa- 
vor, the greater part of the business of the State 
is carried on by inexperienced men, for, generally 
speaking, each public officer is kicked out before 
he can gain the experience necessary for his 
office — -just as a tradesman, without capital, 
does all his Work by apprentices. There are 
exceptions of course — men who get such hold 
01 public confidence, that even faction can not 
shake them — but these are rare, and to have 
work half done and ill done is part of the com- 
pensation to be paid for great rapidity of progress 
and general diffusion of comfort. But I am 
digressing. You have nothing to do, Monsieur 
De Lacy, but to leave your address at the post- 
office, and. you shall hear from me as soon as I 
obtain intelligence." 

He added a good many of very judicious in- 
structions as to my conduct in Boston, where he 
certainly must bave been before, although he 
did not say so ; and he left me, I confess, with a 
much more pleasant impression of his male than 
his female character. 

I did not anticipate much, it is true, from his 
promises, and perhaps did not feel quite so sure 
of his sincerity as 1 ought to have done. I sup- 
pose there are some professions and some occa- 
sions in which charlatanism is absolutely neces- 
sary ; but I think we rarely respect the people 
who practice it; and the impression produced 
by his appearance in the character of Madame 
Du Four, was never, and never will be effaced 
from my memory. I could not get rid of the 
ludicrous reoolleetions, and we rarely expect 
Jbch service from people who make us laugh.* 

Letters of introduction to persons in Boston, T 
had none ; and I suffered for several days all the 
inconveniences which a stranger, without per- 
sonal friends in a city, feels at his first residence; 
The solitariness, as it were, pressed upon me, 
and the more people I met in the crooked and 
narrow streets, made me only feel the more 
solitary. Of Monsieur Du Four I saw no more 
at that time, and I began to think of removing 
to some other town, where the people were not 
so cold and repulsive, when I suddenly made an 
acquaintance which greatly changed the current 
of affairs. 

Ono day as I was walking along the streets, I 
thought I might as well purchase some French 
books, of which I had only one with me, in order 
that I might not quite forget my own language. 
I entered therefore a great bookseller's shop — 
dingy and dull enough it was, in all conscience 
— and asked for one or two works which I named. 

Although it may seem to have no connection 
with this part of my history, yet I must sav 
something of my personal appearance at this 
time, as lam convinced it had some effect upon 
the events that followed. I was now within 
quarter of an inch of six feet high, robust in 

* I can not help fancying that the gentleman ftonx 
whom I xec*&ve& Vote tb&xmi£&$. mvj Vv**> ^ct^SkA, 
part of Madame &vl ¥wi.-^. 
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frame, from mueli exorcise, tanned almost 
malm-niiy color !iy exposure to the sea sir, hi 
villi a mustache long and thick for my age. My 
In* i i find been sullerod (o grow very long, and 
Honied wildly in its unshorn curls, and I was 
dressed in deep and new mourning of & foreign 
cut Thus in tin' KHBti of BmKM, 1 hud stime- 
tbJO| It taut tn distinguish me from the citizens 
of tin- plneo, where no one wore mustaches at 
nil, ami most ol Llii-in dud their hair still thickly 

Cowdercd, and tied in queue, while those who 
id not, wore it as uinscly out as the. ears of u 

In asking Tor the boohs, I spoke in a grave, 
mill perhaps !uiini!»-litit uhrii|][ manner; for the 

denili Hi' my } r l.iniisc, Inn I It II upon me a sort 

i.t' oankftnM of men's opinions, and a lack of 
III!' .Icsiic ti> plcnse. which in rare in youth. 

The nbopmnn answered at once in a somewhat 
flippant manner that he guessed they had none 
of them j and I replied in the same cold and 
imperative tone in which 1 had first spoken, that 
I would trouble hint to do something more than 
guess— to make sure, whether the hooks were 
there or notj and if not, whether they could be 
procured lor roe. , 

" I reckon you are from the old country," said 
the man, with the most good-humored importi- 



" Then I calculate you had better speak to our 
boss," said the shopman. 

"A very good calculation," I replied, "if you 

"I hain't got a master," rejoined the man, with 
a look of considerable indignation. 

"Well then," I said, " let mo speak with any 
one who supplies the place of a master, and who 
Is master at all events of the shop, if he is not of 
the shopman." 

"I think you might have colled i 
stranger," said my friend : but as by th 
had taken up a bouk from the counter at 
to read, he went away to call his " boss 



- [imc'i 






A moment after, from a link' dini'y den Whim I, 
came out a neui. dapper little iiiuu, with a very 
sirniykt-cnl. smitl-colored coat, fattened with a 
hook and eye high up npoo the chest, in order to 
permit the liberal extension of a very smart 
flowered waistcoat, and a stomach, somewhat 
loo luiu'i' in ii- pivip.jrii.i.;,. shaped like ilie Luelt 
of it mandolin. Enersv. aclivily. ami ncuteucss. 
were in all his movements and sparkled in his 
bright black eye ; and, reused by his step, 1 could 

Eeroeive I hat as he approached, he scanned run 
mil head to fool willi n vapidity inily marvelous. 
Bcloic I knew what I was iiboill. he was shaking 
hands with me, anil before I could ask for my 
books, he was asking me innumerable questions 
— who I was — where I came from — what my 
name was — what na- my profession — how old I 
was — whether I intended to slay long in Boston, 
and— what I thought of America. 

1 was strongly inclined I" lauirh. but I was out 
of the habit of laughing now. and 1 answered 
gravely : 

" Order in all IhiiiL's. if you please, sir. Are 

you what this person calls the 'boss,' or what I 

should coll the nutw of this shop — or store?" 

"Ob, never mint) him," replied the newcomer. 



■' He is IV i ther state, and doesn't half un- 
derstand English, It's only in Bost'n, I guess, 
that there's any thine; like English to be found in 
all the universal world. I'm the master of this 
store, sir, and a very pretty liitle considerate 
quantity of literature you will find therein, I 
guess.'' 

" Weil then, to reply to your questions," I saii 
"I am a stranger in this city. I come from i 
distant part of the world. My name is my own, 
for any thing 1 know to the contrary, f am B 
any profession that suits me at the moment. I 
am somewhere between tweuty and thirty. 1 
have no notion bow long 1 shall slay- in Boston, 
nnd having only seen two square miles of 
America, I do not think the taster ia decisive of 
the cheese. — Now, sir. will you have the good- 
ness In It'll me about the books I want." 

;l Capital, capital, capital 1" cried my new 
friend. "1 guess such answers would pose half 
the. men in Congress. We Yankees are terrible 
queslion-askers it must be acknowledged. Id 
a way we have, and not a bad way either j for if 
we get an answer, we are all the better for it, 
mill ii wo get nono, we can do very well without 
it. Now, sir, you're just the man we want: I 
can see that in a minute. We haven't had any 

the giantess, ami the horse- with 
They did very well; but wo want 
literary now, and if you chose to eo 
a lecture, or a book, or a pamphlet, or a sermon 

iiL'ainst ihc Trinity, or something very racy upon 
democracy and federalism— take which side you 
will; it's all the same tome — or even in defense 
of i lie old country, showing that we are nil rebels 
nnd traitors and i.UL'iu to have been hanged long 
ago, it's sure to answer— it will sell, sir— it will 



lit v. ir.it 



■as something so perfectly good-humor- 
ed in my new friend, that I could not be at all 
cross, even though I might not quite enter into 
bis notions. 1 was obliged to inform him, how- 
ever, that 1 had never given lectures, written 
books, pamphlets, or sermons. That I was nol 
an Englishman. That I was not well acquainted 
with American history, and had no idea whether 
his friends and himself deserved to be hnugeJ ot 
not— though I confessed f rather thought not. 
He was very pertinacious, however, aod sug- 

Eesteil a dozen dillcrenl courses of uoiiuo for me 
mug in truth at that moment in de.spera.ie nee,! 
himself of a stranger to supply the place of s 
literary man who had absconded, an. I kiiowit;<: 
the dire need in which the city of Doslori steed 
of some ''new thing," to fill the yawning void 
left by the giantess nnd the horse with three mils 
i began to fancy, as he went on, that among all 
rbc pearls lie was throwing before tile. ! miiflu 
find one which suited my own purpose, antlat 
luiifln it ivj. determined that 1 should write a 
bllle book for kirn, which be would immediately 
"■■' : n what he giussrd was the very best 






e style. Our a 
though, as I fou 






ward, bu agreed 
iu [.oj u.o ,™.» uuc-iuiiu ut the sum which I 
ought to have received. That book, however, 
not only served to put a small snm into my 
pocket, but also to spread my fame, and to , 
occupy my thoughts. J was very glad of the ' 
latter, for the moment 1 sat down by myself in 
my inn, I fell into sad reveries; and I wished very 
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much to let time do his work of consoling by 
those slow and almost insensible steps through 
which he best effects his objects. The subject, 
the treatment, were all discussed in less than half 
an hour; for my friend, the bookseller, had very 
definite ideas, and knew to a nicety what would 
sell, and what would not. While we were still 
talking over these things, several gentlemen 
entered the shop, to whom the bookseller — now 
in possession of my name — introduced me as the 
celebrated Monsieur De Lacy. Thus I obtained 
occupation for the next six weeks, and acquaint- 
ance with some of the pleasantest persons I ever 
met with in my life ; and the next morning I saw 
an announcement in the public prints "that Mon- 
sieur De Lacy, the well knowjL Vendeean chief 
had arrived in Boston," followed by an apocrypha 
twice as long as the book of Tobit, regarding the 
bloody battles I had fought, and the victories I 
had obtained in a district within which I bad 
never set my foot. All this was based upon a 
deep scar on my cheek, which I had received 
from the heel of an Austrian soldier, as I lay upon 
the ground in the streets of Zurich. 

Although I smiled, while reading this account, 
the idea of being or having been one of the actors 
in the great and extraordinary struggle in La 
Vendee was very pleasant to me. I thought of 
it a good deal, and although I had fancied some 
weeks before that America was the country, 
of all others, to afford me a peaceful and happy 
refuge, I now began to long for a return to 
Europe, to take part in the active scenes which 
were going on in my native land. 



A LOSS AND A RECOVERY. 

I need not dwell upon my course of life during 
the next few months. Most men have experi- 
enced what it is to make one's way in a strange 

£ town, and I do not think it would be very inter- 
esting to any one, if I were to give a .detailed 
account of the process of being made a factitious 
lion of. My good friend the bookseller would 

' have it so in my case : he wanted a lion at that 
moment : there was no other material at hand, 
and he made me into a lion. Not a newspaper 
did I open, without seeing my name in it. If I 
went to look at Faneuil Hall, or strolled from 
Court-street to the Common, it was sure to be 
recorded for the public, and by the mere act of 
iteration the public were driven by seeing my 
name every day, to think I must be somebody. 
But the worst of this lion system is, that it is hot 
always very easy to shake off your lion skin when 
you are tired of it. I confess I began to be weary 
of seeing my name in the columns of the journals, 
and at first I was inclined to correct all the vari- 
' ous lies that were told about me, and to assure 
the people of Boston, in print, that I had never 
done fifty things I was reported to have done, 
and never intended to do fifty other things that 
were sketched out for me by the fertile imagin- 
ation of various editors. A kind and judicious 
friend, however, advised me to refrain ; and as 
this little sort of false celebrity obtained for me 
a great number of most delightful acquaintances, 
I was obliged to take the good with the bad, ana 
receive much hospitality and kindly and instruc- 
tive communion, as some compensation for being 



made to dance grotesquely in the public prints. 
I lost no opportunity, however, of denying in 
private, all that was said about me in public, of 
telling all my friends in the city that I was not 
the great man, or the celebrated character I was 
represented — that 1 had never been in La Ven- 
dee in my life, and had never even seen a battle 
but that of Zurich. I must do them the justice 
to say also, that these confessions did not dimin- 
ish their kindness in the least; and that when 
they found me to be a very plain, humble per- 
son, they were, perhaps, more hospitable and 
friendly than before. The writing of my book 
was favorable to me in all respects. It was but 
a poor affair, it is true; but it saved my little 
fortune, filled the pockets of the bookseller — for 
its success was ridiculous, in consequence of all 
the charlatanism which was used before it ap- 
peared—and it did still more for me, by weaning 
my thoughts from the one deep, sorrowful subject 
of contemplation, which otherwise would have 
engrossed my mind continually. The autumn 
was coming on rapidly when it appeared ; the 
woods around were glowing with colors such as 
I had never in my life beheld in Nature's robe 
before ; and partly to get away from the crowds 
of a great city, partly to enjoy the loveliness of 
the scenery at a little distance from Boston, I 
used to wander forth early in the morning, and 
often not return till nightfall. I used sometimes, 
too, to call at the post-office and inquire for let- 
ters, with very little expectation of receiving * 
any. Who. would write to me, unless it were 
good Professor Haas or Monsieur Du Four ? but 
from the former I thought there had been but 
little time to hear, and upon the promises of the 
latter I placed but little reliance. 

One day, however, a thick letter was handed 
to me, with my address written on coarse Ger- 
man paper, with a black seal, and bearing the 
post-mark of Hamburgh. The handwriting, how- 
ever, was not that of the good old professor; and 
« opened it with considerable apprehension, think- 
£ that he must be ill, and must have employed 
some, other hand to write for him. It was worse 
than I expected. Professor Haas was dead ; and 
the letter was from his old friend the notary, who 
had drawn up the marriage contract between 
Louise and myself. He informed me of the fact 
of my friend's death, in brief, formal terras, and 
then went on to state that Professor Haas had 
left the whole bulk of his property to me, naming 
as executors, one of his fellow professors and 
the notary himself, with directions to sell his 
house and all that he possessed, and remit the 
money to a great banking-house in London for 
my benefit. I thought this a somewhat strange 
proceedingtill I read further. I then found that 
the profe^Nr, who had always entertained the 
most profound horror of Revolutionists, had, dur- 
ing his latter days, and especially his sickness, 
become impressed with a notion that the French 
Republicans would sooner or later get possession 
of Hamburgh, and plunder the whole city. Ample 
directions were added to enable me tp dispose 
of the money in any way I pleased, and more 
than one half of the paper was occupied with a 
long statement of accounts, which I did not even 
try to understand. The sum already remitted 
to England, however, was large, and enough to 
put me at my ease for life. 

First \m\*t*%fc\<y&& m^ \ wc^mft^ tAra«^ ^r 
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, ami however great might near, and nl length, partly fraro same preconcep- 

h»ve Cm a the relief nl any attwi moment lo know lion nf the course I was likely In take, partly 

thai the means of subsistence »i« no longer to from some Use Itttbtmmrion be had received 1* 

depend njkpn the caprice of Fortune, the iutelli- Holland, bad ei winded I hm! sailed for Amenta, 

■DM nllbrded me but little consolation, when within four months after tlie battle of Zurich. 

mpled with the death of my poor friend, i was He had in consequence embarked tlir ;N*w York, 

:ry, very sad. The last earthly tie between and had at that lime mode many effort* to make 

myself and ray pour Louise seemed cone ; and DM acquainted u irh DM arrival. For six monihs 

all tin.' painful memories connected with the last after reaching thri shores of America, he had 

days of her life, revived as darkly and gloomiky continued to receive (applies of money; but suJ- 

""■ over. I took do steps in regard to the pro. denly they bad ceased, he said, unit i lion for some 

:rty ; I did not even answer ilie notary's letter; time he had supported hiruseli by (en chum. H ■ 

it day after day I walked out over the curious scholars fell oil, however, and he wasadvited Iff 

broken ground, and cedar-covered hills lo the try Bnsmn . 1 ml his mean, were too small fertile 

south and west of Boston, meditating sadly upon hotels or boarding-honsM of that city, and feel- 

llio past. At the face of nature i used to look ing himself ill, he had come out lo that remote 

iVomlimetotime.flndinglknownotwhatofsimi- place, both for purer air and greater economy. 

Urity between the fading aspect of the untunin llis muney lasted but :i luriuigbt, and he had 

worlds ami the withering away of my own hopes explained lo the landlord bis situation. The 

and happiness. But I looked little at man when good man — for he really was a go.>d man — InlJ 

he iell in my way. and many n time frit half him not to make himself uneasy, and pfopOHJ 

angry when a fellow walker on the same mini that lie should lenoh his two daughters for his 



10 hi P good-day, or slopped to ask me Ihe board until be was well enough t 

nr. There were very few human habilations ; Boston again. But poor Father Bonneville N 



direction at the time; and one solitary i became too ill, either 

louse, about four miles from ihe city, i I his bed, and then all the native kindness (if ihu 

used to pass with my eyes always betit upon people came forth. His two little pupils nursed 

the ground. I know not what induced me to him, be told me, a* if he had been a parent, 

raise my eyes toward it one day, as I was walk- Their hither supplied lam with every thing tint 

ing along, somewhat more si..wly than usual— lie lv.piiied. im.l brought u. physician at his own 

'— the weather had become suddenly sultry, in expense, lo see him. 

it they call the Indian summer. Perhaps it "This is the third time I have left my room,' 1 

that my eye caught an iudisiii'.i.'i sight of he said, "and they are still as kind as ever, 

le one sitting under the veranda — an old man, though I have been a great burden lo Ihem." 

very shabbily dressed in brown. 1 could not see ' " So burden at ail, my good man," said the 

his features, for I was at the distance of more landlord, who was by this lime standing by out 

than a hundred yards, an J I only took a casual I side. "It's bur little good one can do in this 

glance. But es I returned by the same road, the world, and God forbid we shouldn't do it when 

old man was slill sitting ihere; and a young we can. I am very happy, however, he has 

girl of twelve or thirteen years of age was found one of his friends itt last." 

"landing by, talking to him, and offering him " He bus found one," I said, shaking the land- 

somelbihg in a cup." In my morose selfishness, lord by Ihe band. i; io whom he. has been more 

I was going on wiiboi.u any further noiiee, wbe« than a lather, and who will never forget your 

suddenly he took the girl's arm, and rose up kindness lo him. I thank God that I am now in 

feebly, looking straight toward me. A strange a situation to say. he shall never at least know 

' ding of recognition instantly seined upon me, what want is again." 

d I turned sharply toward Ihe house, with L1 Well> well," said the landlord, -'that is all 

doubt in my mind, but certainty in my heart — a very well. But you had better come into the 

contrast thai takes place more often than people house and lalk ii tail ibere. We are just going 

imagine, to dinner, and there's as good a chowder as ever 

As I got near, doubt vanished. It was Father was made. He told my girl he couldn't eat 

onuevillo ; but as doubt disappeared with me. just now. but lie's got bis appetite back by this 

it seemed io iaerea-.' wiib him, fur it would seem lime, I guess.' 7 

that, although he had been very ill, I was far We went in ; and I sat down with them to 

more changed than he was. Something in my their plain meal with more satisfaction than if I 

gait and figure had struck him j but when be had been in. ited to n prince's table, 

saw a broad ami powerful young man. instead Although my good old friend was exceedingly 

of the stripling who bad been separated from anxious to hear all my own iul ventures since we 

bim at Zurich, he conld hardly believe in my parled, I contrived to make him tell all that had 

identity, and did not feel quite sure till his hand occurred lo him, which amounted to litile more 

was grasped in mine. I never sow the poor than whal I have already stated. He had been 

man so much agitated in all the many scenes detained by the Auslrians. he said, for nearly 

We had passed through together. His usual two months, had been sent to Milan, and put in 

calm placidity aiuuid -J bim entirely ; ami for prisi.n ilinv, but in oilier respects had been well 

— ' " wept with feelings which I treated, and at km gib libera led. on its being made 

... all unpleasant. 1 sat down clear that he was a French emigrant with no 

beside him, while the girl ran into ihe house to political character, lie hurried through the 

tell her father, who was ihe landlord thereof thai details, in order in get at my history, and then 

the French gentleman bad found a friend; and said, with a look of pareuial infection, "But now 

during her absence he told me that he had been tell me, my dctir Louis, what has happened to 

living there for Ihe last sii weeks, almost on you since wo met last? How comes that soar 

charily. He had sought me, be said, far and , upon your cheek ? Where have you been jtay. 
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ing? And why are yon in such deep n 
inn?" 

The lost words sent all (he color from my 
cheek. I could feel the blood* rush away as if to 
fill my heart too fall, and I shook my head sadly, 
saying, " Do not ask me about that just now.'' 

I then related to him all that bad occurred 

rrevious to my arrival in Hamburgh; how, after 
bad shot the man whs was going to murder 
him, I had turned back to assist Lavater; how 
I had been knocked down and trodden under feet 
by the Austrian soldiers, and afterward carried 
wi the hospital. I then told him that I had suffer- 
ed from poverty as well as himself, and that I had 
beggedmy way to the north of (Jerraany. "That 
is all over now," I added, " and I trust that we 
■hall never know inch days again." 

" Well, yon two have had a pretty hard life of 
it," said tho good landlord — far we had been 
speaking in English all the time, so that he un- 
derstood ns. " You were great people in your 
own country, I dare sayi and tbat made it all 
the harder for you." 

" Not very great people," I replied, " but very 
comfortable, and very happy, till we were driven 
forth lor no fault of onr own." 

I judged from what I saw of good Father 
Bonneville at this time, that he had not yet suf- 
ficiently, recovered to return to Boston, and I 
therefore left him where he was for the night, 
promising to see him early on the following day. 
Although engaged to go out lot party in the city, 
I remained at home that evening, pondering upon 
my course of action. I read over again, and 
more attentively, Ibe letter from the notary, an- 
swered it, and signed the aoconnts, although to 
say truth, I knew little of the affairs to which 
they referred. I then considered, long and some- 
what anxiously, two plana which naturally sug- 
gested themselves to my mind. The first wa 
to go to England, receive the sum which Thet 
awaited me, and establish myself with Fatbei 
Bonneville in that country. But strange to say, 
I had a dislike to the idea of visiting England. 
Father Bonneville, in all our wanderings, had 
shown no desire to take refuge in a land where 
so many emigrants had found safely and 
with hospitality. Views prejudicial to England 
had been widely circulated among the inhab- 
) of all those countries which entertain 
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of scientific and literary men, ol 
they experience, of their exclusion from all that 
forms the ambition of others, of the honors paid 
to them when dead, and the misery to which they 
were subjected while living. The old maxim 
still rang in my ears, that France was the ooun- 
try for a literary man to live in, and England for 
and I believed that there really 



ard thos 
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her calm, steady, 
■, extraordinary progress in arts, sciences, 
merce, and arms. Even the very Swiss, 
while they admired and applauded it, did not like 
England ; and the isolation of her geographical 
position seemed to affect the character of her in- 
habitants as well as her policy and her interests. 
Like every one who has never been in England, 
I conceived the most false and inferior idea of 
her people, her views, and her very aspect. I 
imagined that it was *, cold, bleak, ung en lal coun- 
try, everlastingly overhung by fogs, with the sun 
rarely, if ever, apparent, and deriving its great 
wealth and importance solely from its commerce. 
I believed the people to be haughty, self-suffi- 
cient, and repulsive, unsocial in all their habits, 
and although occasionally generous and benevo- 
lent, actuated upon all ordinary occasions by mo- 
tives of self-interest and commercial selfishness. 
I had heard a great deal at Hamburgh, in the 
society of the professors there, of her treatment 



._ .,...., . _ . . ... I thought, 

itiful and youthful country, comprising 
within itself every climate and every soil, offer- 
ing opportunity and encouragement to everyone, 
where ihonght and action were free, where pro. 
urns was rapid beyond conception, where no in- 
inin.iii. distinctions existed, where competence, 
if not wealth, was the sure reward of exertion-r- 
a laud of youth;- of l)ope, and energy- I thought 
of I'lncrland, in short, as England was at that 
limi' . jnventi onally represented on the conti- 
nent i.f Europe and America; not as I knew it 
to he. It is not wonderful, therefore, tbat in the 
end I determined to remain in the country where 
1 then was, and to send for the funds which had 
been invested in London, without visiting Great 
Britain myself. It must be remembered at the 
Mime i ime, that Napoleon was now in the pleni- 
tude at his power, commanding sovereigns and 
!n ;,i :i.g to nations, and that England stood sin- 
gle-handed against a world in arms. There was 
In lie hope, therefore, thatl could aid even in the 
• ii_ i,i Ht degree in relieving France from the tyr- 
jiiiii} under which she groaned, and that seemed 
to me the bnly object worthy of desire, which 
the Atlaniio. 
iown my head upc 
light, my di 
rtnuiiii in the United States ; and ».-. 
■m for visionary prospects, I drew a _ 
piui ure of a New England farm, with competence 
a i ii J liirraryease, and rural occupations, diversi- 
fied by ihose sports of the field which I had en- 
joyed so much in other years. How soon, and 
how speedily, all such visions melted away; all 
-..■ :i !■■ solutions came to an end. 

1 rose the following moming carried my letter 
to the post-office, and carelessly asked if there 
The good 



When I laid down my head upon my pillow 
hat night, my determination was fully taken to 

ufeus 



i postage. It came from New 
intainedbut a few words, to the 



follov 

" Faithful to my promise, I have made every 
inquiry, Monsieur de Lacy, for the friends in re- 
gard to whose fate you were anxious when - 1 saw 
viin. Of the good Father Bonneville I have been 
utile in obtain no intelligence ; but Madame de 
Stiliu* and Mademoiselle, her daughter, are now 
inLondbn, and perhaps a letter addressed to them 
at ntanin 3 Swallow Street, may obtain for you 
information regarding Monsieur de Bonneville. 

" Acoapt the assurances of the constant con- 
sideration and regard of 

Your devoted, 

" CbjUU.es Dd Fotjb." 

What was it that possessed me! What was 
it in the sight of thane, few ■soiia •nV\tV s»r.w*. 



1 It'll tin- .1 ■ of ihe post-office, where I rend 

letter, with my 

changeable — la visit England as soon U 1'uther 

Bonnevillo was wait mough to undertake the 
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time, and have done so often since— and I be- 
lieve that it was solely Ihe awakening of old 
•asnc ill ions — I he revival nf the memories of 



£lher again, as we hn 
vs do the banks of the Rhine, and myt ;btng| 

Marietle to read and write ([..tally forgetting 
thai the was 110 longer a little girl of sii or 

-■i i'n j .'in- I'll!). :ii ill i.l our having h pretty house 
of our own, and a nice garden, and spendim; our 
days in pleasantness and peace. We are all 
l-lod in this world, and l' ' 



drenm-lc 
the pleasanti 



n this world, ai 

t dreams of my life, i 



f nation can effect against the realiti 
left the door of the post-office, whe 

ilulion fixed — and n 



is of in 
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n the deck about half-past sis ante 
meridian, on as fine a morning as ever broke 
lb -world. We had encountered very se- 
vere gales, viirylriL' If. iii ill'.' northwest, at which 
they first began, almost all round the compass. 
I could nut lb ink "hut was in the wind. Its ooly 
ohjeet seemed to lie, to battle with the sea and 
to fret the Atlantic. One glorious thunder- 
storm had diversified the monotony of the voy- 
age, and I shall never forget either the grand 
masses of cloud which rose ujt in ihc splendor of 
the evening from the sea, like the purple mount- 
w land, rising under the wand of an 

, jr the vivid flashes ( .f the liuhiniUL' us 

they binned around us limine llie live-Inn;; night. 

The liiuruler. I must i less, was I'nr less loud 

and sublime than I have heard it on land, where 



Md for, 



irmg 



through innumerable echt 

To this storm succeeded iiiiu-ii calmer weath- 
er, and on the morning which J now speak of, 
the vessel, with all sail set, and a favorable 
wind, could barely reckon five knots an hour. 
There was a soft knd sleepy splendor nbout the 
sky as the sun rose— a brighi gentleness o! at- 
mosphere, almost misly — which received and re- 
Mined long a tint from Ihe rosy coloring or Ihc 
inn's early rays. 

My approach to the coast of America, after 

£! first voyage I had ever made, had greatly 
appointed me. Long, flat lines, like low 



lii-aiir. nil., 
islands in a 
tioipnted it 



>t the ai 



ailing over the vast Atlanti . 
e now Dore onward, I suddenly beheld 
left, a number of immense rooky masses, 
of a pale violet color, with the sea, even in that 

calm weather, breaking furiously upon them, and 
t long after, on the right, smiie high, prcci|iir- 
9 rocks, detached from what seemed to be the 
dn land, and forming as I imagined the point 
a peninsula, sheltering the beautiful bay into 

which we appeared t.i be slowly gliding. 

I asked the helmsman what those two objects 

were; and he replied— ''The Seilly 

"*■« Needles." 



the Needles." 



This then was England— the England of 
ileh all the world had heard so much—the 
rirs- i.l ihe deep : slow to engage in warfare: 
-uliite when once engaged : unconquerable: 
fipitgnalile. : with a vitality that defied time 
and change : wilh a progress which had some- 
thing sublime in its calm, fearless, equable march. 
This was the England which had twice pro- 
duced the conquerors of France, which had sub- 
jected a world to ihe influence of its science and 
its literature: whose sails wore on every sea; 
whoso arms were in ench hemisphere; whose 
namo was a redoubted passport in every land; 
whose language was spoken on the coasts of 
every continent. This then was England I And 
those rocky cliffs, and rugged peaks, in their 
grand, silent majesty, seemed to me the image 
and the emblem of the people. 

As we slowly sailed on, keeping very neat the 
coast, to get the most favorable wind, sod under 
ihc directions of a pilot, steering in and ont 
among banks, which added the interest of some 
peril to the general charm of the scenery, the 
aspect of the country softened. Beautiful green 
slopes, rich woods, guy looking towns, a pJetnr, 
eisque country -house here and there, and a group 
of cottages, crowning a bold cliff or nestled at iis 
foot, were seen alt along the line of etiast; and 
the very first sight of that country filled the 
mind with ideas of home comfort, of sweet domes- 
tic peace, and or die rich prosperity of an indus- 
trious, law.fearing; people, and of an equable, but 
firm government, more strongly than the aspect 
of any other land I had ever seen. Oh 1 how all 
my prepossessions vanished before that sight— 
and when about nine o'clock I persuaded Father 
Bonnevillo to como upon deck, as we were pro- 
ceeding calmly up a channel between two lands, 
both plainly visible, the good old man seemed 
baldly to believe that litis fair, sunshiny, beau- 
tiful country, was the England of which we had 
so often heard. 

It is lha roost extraordinary fact I know, thai 
no foreigner whom I havo ever met with, who 
has never visited England (and comparalivelv 
few of those who have), has had tho slightes't 
idea or what ihe land really is, or what are its 
inhabitant, A frenchman knows more of what 
is passing beyond the eipiaior, lhs.ii he knows of 
what exists on the other side of the narrow Brit- 
ish Channel. 

The. slow progress we made, which was not 
increased in speed in ihe leas! by the cursing and 
swearing of the pilot — one of the most blas- 
phemous fellows I ever met wilh — rendered it 
late in the evening before we approached Ports- 
mouth, whither we were bound to deliver a Inrge 
cargo of various sorts of wood, to he employed 
BxperinHDtally, in the great naval arsenal tbera 
established. It was some occasion of rejoicing, 

Prince, or great man, or foreign minister, was 
taking his depnrtuti- fivm the port — and as we 
approached Spithead, where « number of enor- 
mous castle-like vessels were lying, the thunder 
of cannon from the tons teemed to make the very 
irresponsive sea echo. 

Wo lauded as speedily as possible ; and I can 
not say that the aspeei of humanity did not some- 
what del met from the. impression of our ap- 
proach. We wera surrounded by « number of 
greedy and clamorous people, each "I . 
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seemed to have some peculiar object to serve, 
and escaped from them with difficulty into a 
lumbering, dirty, and foul-smelling vehicle, with 
a broken window, and straw under our feet. 
We had obtained the name of a good inn, how- 
ever, and thither we ordered the coachman to 
drive. The appearance of the place, as we 
passed through the streets, was somewhat like 
that of the lower part of Boston ; but when we 
reached the hotel, the aspect of all things was 
very different, and, I must confess, much more 
agreeable. There was a neatness, a comfort- 
ableness, an attention, without servility, which 
■was very pleasant. Two rooms were shown to 
Farther Bonneville and myself as our sleeping- 
rooms, where every thing was clean, precise, 
and regular, giving ope. for the first time, a 
complete notion of what is meant by the term, 
snug. In each, there was firing ready laid, and 
only waiting to be lighted, and in the sitting- 
room, which was large, handsome, and con- 
nected with one of the bed-rooms, the grate was 
already blazing with a bright coal-fire. We 
were hardly installed when a waiter, with an 
apron as white as snow, and a linen-jacket with- 
out a spot upon it, came in with a long paper in 
his hand, which he called a bill-of-fare, and ask- 
ed us to choose what we would have for dinner. 
As Father Bonneville's stomach was still some- 
what under the influence of the sea, I selected 
what I thought would suit him best, and with a 
rapidity truly marvelous the table was laid with 
a bright clean damask cloth, and abundance of 
silver and glass ; the fire was poked ; bread, and 
supernumerary plates and dishes set upon a side- 
board; and in three minutes after, two waiters 
appeared, bringing in various articles of food, 
while a somewhat stately personage at their 
head, dressed in black coat and black silk-stock- 
ings, carried a silver-covered dish, which he- 
placed at the top of the table. 

I had chosen plainly enough, and the cookery 
was plain also ; but the very look of the viands, 
their tenderness, their excellence, might have 
provoked gluttony in an anchorite. 

Even good Father Bonneville recovered his 
appetite, and a glass of wine, though savoring 
too much of brandy for either his palate or my 
own, aided in raising his spirits, which had been 
somewhat depressed before. 

Leaning his head gently on one side — after 
the cloth was cleared away, and the waiters had 
disappeared, with fine, dear, tall lights upon the 
table, the curtains closely drawn, and the fire 
crackling and sparkling, and making, strange 
faces for us in the grate — he began to talk to me 
about England, in a sort of dreamy memory-like 
manner, which made me for a moment fear that 
the good old man's brain had suffered from 
grief" and sickness, and time, and that he was 
slightly wandering. 

" It will be forty years, Louis," he said, " on 
the twentieth of this month, since I first saw 
this land of England. It was a very different 
land then, or I have much forgotten it. True, I 
saw not much of the country ; for my life was 
in the capital — a great, gloomy city, as it seem- 
ed to me, with grand and splendid things going 
on in it, but which-— being excluded from most 
of them by profession — seemed like pictures in 
what they call a phantasmagoria, where, sud- 
denly, out of grim darkness, richly-robed figures 



rush upon you, and are lost again in a mo- 
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roent. 

" I never knew you had been in England, my 
dear friend," I replied. " You never told me so, 
I think." 

" No," he said, thoughtfully ; M no : but I was in 
London for nearly eighteen months, the chaplain 
to the embassy. Your father was a boy then, 
Louis, and I taught him as I have taught you." 

This was coming upon a subject which I had 
often wished to broach, but which he had never 
even approached before. I knew not what were 
the feelings which had prevented me from ask- 
ing questions. Perhaps they were mingled. We 
recollect such sensations more indistinctly than 
facts that strike the eye and ear, and fix them- 
selves upon memory by many holds. Certain I 
am, however, that it was not want of curiosity 
or interest, especially during our residence in 
Germany and Switzerland, where J began to 
think of every thing, and of my own fate and 
situation more than any thing else. As far as 1 
can recollect, Father Bonneville's careful avoid- 
ance of the subject, and a sort of dark awe I felt 
at removing the veil from what was evidently a 
mystery — an impression that there was some- 
thing dreadful and horrible behind — often sealed 
my lips at the moment I was about to speak. 
Now, however, I had tasted enough of sorrow 
in the world to have manly resolution, and though 
Father Bonneville's weak state of health had 
prevented me from inquiring since we had again 
met, I "asked, at once, 

" Who was my father ?" 

He laid his hand gently upon mine, as I sat 
beside him, near the table, and looked in my 
face* with an expression not to he forgotten — so 
mild — so tendef — so sorrowful. 

" Ask me no questions, Louis," he said : " ask 
me no questions just now. You will bear soon 
enough ; and until I know why the remittanees 
which were previously made me for your support 
and education, were withheld when I was in 
America, 1 am bound not to speak. If what I 
fear is the case, my lips will be unsealed. If 
not, you must wait patiently yet awhile." 

I looked down gloomily on the ground for a 
moment, and then asked in a cold, somewhat 
bitter tone, 

." Tell me at least, good father, is there any 
thing disgraceful in my birth ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," he exclaimed, clasping 
his hands vehemently. 

" Then, was my father a villain, a knave, or 
a coward ?" I asked. 

" I loved him well," replied Father Bonneville, 
in a tone of deep emotion, " and so help me, 
heaven, as I .believe, there never did exist upon 
this earth a more gallant gentleman, a more 
honorable and upright man, or a more sincere 
Christian than your father. He was only too 
good for his age and for his country." 

A deep silence succeeded, which continued for 
several minutes, and then, with a sort of gentle 
art, he turned the conversation to my residence 
in Germany, and my poor Louise — for by this 
time I had told him all — and strove to win me 
from a subject which he saw agitated me so 
much, by leading me to one of milder sorrow. 
But my heart was too full to bear it; my replies 
were as brief as reverence for him would ^fex- 
i mit} and x\h» «&&<& 'oat tax ta^ W^as£«&^ 
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LONDON, LONG AGO, 
TntKE was a night-coach to London, and 1 

u nq nuteni h at rim in tha urcnt city ^ but 

ither Bonneville was mnv feeling strongly the 
aula uf age, Hml I would nut expose him to 
i fatigue of • night journey. We set oil; 
imfbre, do he following ■oiiffi and I uan 

I jilinli.i i'. I upon my liliilll 

' ' light of iho vehicle which »u lo 

It was tlio stnge.ooiich in ita utmost 

i, light, small, mid compact, beautifully 

urd. newly WMhed, with leather harness, 

tour liny horses, which seemed, to my eyes, 

led for the nice-course. It was so unlike any 

ing I ImJ over seen in Germany, in France, or 

America, so light, so neat, so jaunty, so rapid, 

perfect in all its pans and appointments, thai 

it stnod out M once from every thing else in my 

miml, us a pure and unadulterated bit of Eu. 

" — an eipoiietit, its it were, of the habiis i -l" 

niiiry mid the mind of the people. When 

mo lo get in, indeed, and take our seats, 

we found ourselves a little cramped for room. 

The bank, too, was still" ami rigid, and our legs 

had lint little space to stretch themselves out. 

i uteri wined with those of our fellow-pas-eii- 

"This, (oo, is a bit of England," I thought. 
When, at length, the coachman hud mounted 
e [mix, and when the reins were gathered up, 

il tin' it i'm sniai'k i if i he whip given, poor Father 
Bonneville looked even more nervous and uneasy 
than he had done while 1 was driving hint down 
Iho frontier of France. On we 
, at a pace which seemed to take 
away his breath, rattling in and out tunono cutis 
and wagons, and horses and dogs, louubine; 
nrjihnii;. though seeming every moment about to 
be (lushed to pieces against some great lumber- 
itiL'-drity. or to kill it sere or two of old people 
■M children. The couch was heavily laden on 
tho lop: men's legs and feel were h;iriL_'ii.g .heyn 
in all quarters, and we seemed lo sway from 
side to side wiih a ten line inclination to precip- 
itate ourselves into rhe window of some early- 
riseii shopkeeper in Port smooth. 

At length, much to my satisfaction, wn wore 



tWMpiag lull-, find, on asking iho name, found 
that it was called GodnlmiDg. 

"QeUjUgtma*," I said, turning lo Father 

II '.iili'. v ho nodded his head. But it wis 

an unfur lunate speech ; Tor one of our fellow- 
travelers, a creat. I'm, black look itig man, dress- 
ed in mourning, who had never opened his iimhIi 
during Iho day lint who had continued reading 
a book, lei the coach rattle and roll as it would, 
fixed upon me us an antiquary, and lormeiil- 



wi.lc am! corinusdoolt ing downs, unlike any thine; 
- J - ;r seen in other lands, we entered 
and better-cultivated country, 
of England— old En, '" ' 
it has been eiiden 
spread out before me like a gardt 
a garden. — the garden ol the world. I know not 
why, but the very heaths and moors — and we 
passed several uf litem — seemed to have an air 
of comfort and sunny ohe.-ifnlnei-s. superior lo 
Ititaled fields of other lands. From lime 
te when we stopped to change Inn^es. 
though il whs dime with a marvelous rapidity, 
which allowed hut little tone I'm- ijuestions, I 
asked tin hostler or a waiter the names of various 

Engl 

had made him god-lather to every place for 
which they could not well find an epithet. I 
heard of Devil's dykes, and Devil's punch-bowls, 
and Devil's jumps, at every step. 

We paused lo dine, as it was called, at a small 
town, beautifully situated among some fine 



lie evidently took me fur nn Englishman ; liui 
my companion he soon found out to be an emi- 
grant, and compensated, in some degree, for his 
tiresomeness, by giving us the names of several 
good inns — " Where." us he added, with a gen- 
lie inch mil ion of his head toward Father Bonne- 
ville, "there were waiters who could speak 
French." 

My good old ii'ieiul was a little morliiied. I 
believe; I'm be II at I e red himself that bis English 
was without iieeent. 

N'ijjbt fell while we were ye I some distance 
from London, and slid we rallied on at the same 
velocity, till our heavy friend in the corner 
thought fit to inform us that we were entering 
London. It did not seem lo be an agreeable 
entrance at all ; lor Iht dark streets, lighted by 
very dim giobe-lamps shining through a log, 
into which we seemed to plunge, had a some- 
vvluit forbidding aspect to lite eye ol a stranger, 
and the multitude of figures hurrying alone; on 
both sides of (he way, now seen, now lost, as 
they came under tin- lamps, or passed the blaz- 
ing shop-fronts, luokeil like pliiininnis of the dead 
pursued by some evil spirit. The noise, too, was 
intolerable"; for vehicles were running in every 
direction, making an nwful elatter as we clat- 
tered by them, while through the whole was 
heard a dull, everlasting grumble, us if Ihe eily 
sulleieil tinder one cnliinnil thunder-storm. 

At length, we dashed up to the door of an 
inn, and every one began to jump out or down, 
and to scramble for trunks or purtnutnlcaus, as 
best he might. 

I can not say ihot our tirst night s residence 
london was peculiarly agreeable ; for besides 



bugs till dawn ol day. 

Poor Father Bonneville rose late, nearly as 
much fatigued with his nights rest ns with his 
[lay's journey. But immediately aflor break- 
fast, wo set out lo seek for belter accommoda- 
tion. I proposed that we should go lo one of 
the inns which hail been mentioned; bu.1 he ad- 
vised, strongly, that wo should take a small 
lodging, adding — 1; London, when I recollect it, 
was I lie greatest pi arc lor iodsriugs in the world." 

So we still lound it ; for in ninny streets as wo 
walked along, we saw ''Furnished lodgings to 
lot," written on a piece of paper, and stuck up 
ill tho window of almost every house. Some 
of these we passed by, as likely to bo too fine 
ami expensive for our purposes. We looked at 
others, and were not satisfied. In one, dirt and 
smoke were too evident lo both eve and nose. 
At another, the young ladies of the mention ap- 
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peared not such as we wished to dwell among. 
In other places, again, we were not fortunate 
enough to give satisfaction ourselves. One stout 
lady, to whom Father Bonneville addressed some 
inquiries, stuck her large, bare, blue arms akimbo, 
and said she would not let her lodgings to " for- 
mers," adding — in not a .very indistinct tone — 
" They'se all on um so dirty/' » 

The good Father, the eleanest man upon the 
face of earth, was deeply mortified at this in- 
sinuation,, and turned away indignant. I laugh- 
ed and followed ; and at length we found a little 
place, which seemed to suit us well, in a street 
running from the Haymarket, westward. For 
a guinea and a half a week, we were to have 
two bed-rooms and a sitting-room. The lady 
of the house, or her she helot, was to cook for 
us for five shillings per week more, and all prom- 
ised very well, when I had nearly spoiled the 
whole- bargain by inquiring if there were any 
bugs. 

" Bugs I" cried the indignant dame. " Bugs 1 
If you think there are 1 any bugs, you had better 
not come here, young man." 

I found afterward that no house in London is 
ever admitted to have bugs during the day, how- 
ever potently they may make their existence 
known during the night. She was quieted down 
at length, ..however, and seemed quite pacified, 
when I paid her down the first week's rent be- 
forehand, so as to secure her revenue whether 
there were bugs or not; and when she saw four 
or five very respectable looking trunks of Ameri- 
can manufacture brought to the bouse from the 
inn, she became exceedingly reverential, and, 
to do her all justice, remained so till the end pf 
our stay. 

To finish, with bugs, however, at once and 
forever, I may as well add that, two days after 
our arrival, I found a very unpleasant looking 
gentleman, in a brown coat, walking over my 
dressing-table, and calling the landlady, I point- 
ed it out to her. 

"Good lauk-a-daisy !" she exclaimed, in a 
tone of sweet' simplicity : "What can it be? I 
never saw such a thing in my life. If it's a bug, 
sir, you must have brought it from the inn with 
your pokemantles. That would be a sad case 
to have the house stocked with um." 

I said nothing more, lest I should provoke her 
to bring an action for damages against me; but 
1 found that, in the course of the morning, she 
went over all the rooms with a curious sort of 
instrument, like a tin kettle, from which she 
emitted jets of scalding steam into all the cracks 
and crevices, and I will acknowledge that boiled 
bugs are not half so offensive as raw. 

It took us a whole day to get shaken into our 
new abode, and to eat some exceedingly fat 
mutton-chops — about the fourth part of what 
the lady had provided for our dinner. What 
became of the remainder we never discovered, 
and I perceived, though Father Bonneville did 
not, that either from the sea air which we had 
lately enjoyed, or from some other cause, we 
had become inhumanly earaivorous, consuming 
at least, ten times the quantity of beef and 
mutton in a 1 week. that wa had ever consumed 
in our lives before, together with an enormous 
quantity of bread and butter, and tea enough to 
have poisoned a Mandarin. 

On the following day, with the good Father 



on my arm, I set out in search of Madame de 
Salins, taking care to ask our landlady, in the 
first place, the way to Swallow-street. 

" If you will just strike away by the market, 
sir — that is, St. James's market — I don't mean 
Carnaby, that's a great way off, and take away 
up toward Oxford-street, you'll come right upon ' 
the end of Swallow-street — or you can turn in 
by Major Foubert's passage." 

I explained to her that I knew neither «f the 
markets she mentioned, and had not the slight- 
est acquaintance with her military friend who 
kept the passage; and- then she. laughed) and 
cried— 

" Good lauk-a-daisy ! I forgot. What a head 
I have to be sure ; but there are so many things, 
always a runnin' in it." 

She then entered more into detail, told me the 
streets I was to take, by the designation of right ' 
hand and left hand, and counted up the turnings 
on her fat fingers, with which better information 
we set out, and steered pretty accurately. As 
we went, I could not refrain from talking to- my 
good old friend about Madame de Salins and 
Mariette. 

" Dear little thing," I said : " I wonder if she 
recollects me." 

" She is probably no little thing now, Louis," 
replied Father Bonneville, with a smile. a You 
always speak of her as if she was still a child ; 
but she must be nearly a woman now." 

I gave a sigh; for I would fain have had 
Mariette always a child — the same little Mari- 
ette 1 had loved so well. I did not think she 
had any right to grow older; and the idea of 
that sweetlittle creature metamorphosed into a 
great, raw school-girl, of between fourteen and 
fifteen, was almost as painful to me, as the sight 
of sweet Anne Page changed into a great lub- 
berly boy to poor Slender. 

I was destined to a worse disappointment, 
however. Of all the streets in London, Swal- 
low-street was perhaps the most dim, dingy, 
and unprepossessing I had as yet seen, and 
when we found out number three, it presented 
to us a chemist's shop, of a very poor class, with 
the windows so dirty, and spotted with dust and 
rain, that the blue and red bottles within were 
hardly visible. Over 1 the door was the name 
of the proprietor •" Giraud,*' which was prom- 
ising as a French name, and in we dived to make 
inquiries. Monsieur Giraud himself, proved, 
as we expected, a French emigrant, but he was 
the most sullen, uncommunicative, repulsive 
Frenchman I ever met with. I suppose exile, 
misfortune, and a poor trade had soured him. 
However, he showed us nothing but brutality 
as long as we spoke English, and was not 
very civil when we began to talk to him in 
French. 

He knew nothing of Madame de SaUns, he 
said : there was no such person in his house. 
There had been a whole heap of them, he add- 
ed, when he bought the place some six months 
before, and he believed there was a woman and 
her daughter among them, but he had turned 
them all out, and knew nothing more of them. 

The idea of Madame de Salins and my pretty 
little Marriette being forced to dwell at all in 
such a dim and dingy den, and then being turn- 
ed into the street by such an. old ^«,«.iWWi^ 
animal a» tnaX, WMto&nsj yb&vpb&nss^^s&Vw^ 
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v, ihn' be -"'emed lit hut vny hi!> 
t bi« fallow, in minl'ortuno. 
\1 Why should 1 hnvo compasMon 
uyimnf" honsked bitterly: "they have 
o compasiion upon mo. Dal I can h»vB 
usion, Km. There's that old rogue of a 
marquis up stair-. 1 let him hits the room, 
did cheap, m his prayers and entreaties, Although 
he would have turnrd up hi.» nose at me in Paris. 
Yon eH go and isk him if he knows snj thins 
of ibo |ieoplo you want — There, up that stairs. 

I mounted Inst, and Father Bonneville folio w- 
ed mu; the itllWMl shouting alter me to go up 
to ih" third floor. There, in a wretched p;ni-ilt, 
ire fnimd one of the most miserable objects I ever 
beheld. Sealed by a little lite, in a room hardly 
habitthfa, was on old men of upward (if seventy, 
shrunk in body and limbs, but with hie face 
bloated and heavy. Ho bad got on an old, tat- 
tered dressing-gown, and a thick, black night- 
»cap, and one of bis leys was swathed in flannel. 
He hold a little saucepan in his hand, over the 
lira, cooking a ritgnut tor himself: and an emplv 
plate, with a knife am! fork, stood ujuin rhv tabic, 
uu which also lay a broad ribbon and a star- 
When we entered, he started up, and seeing two 
well-dressed strangers, set down the saucepan, 
wrapped his gown n. little closer round him, ami 
ihen drawing his two heels together, made us the 
bow of a daneing-ro aster. Ho forgot not his 
polilcsst for a moment, and He-ought us to be 
seated, with a simpering, hall-fatuous srr. " 

pointing i le whole find one half-chair, 

then begged to know to what he might attribute 
the felicity or our visit— perhaps we were 
taken, ho added, as he had not the pleasui 
knowing us. We might bo in search of ( 
other person, but his poor name was Le Mar- 
quis d Carcassonne. I felt Father Bonneville, 
who was behind me, catch my arm suddenly. 
U if to check me for some reason; but I was 
aniious (o obtain intelligence, oi Madams dc 
Salins, and 1 asked the old gentleman if he 
could give us any news of her. He was p 
foundly grieved, lie said in answer, that it v 
out of his power. He knew the family by 

Ce, well, and had heard of them even in Li 
; hut it was hi- inexpressible misfortune i 
to know where they were Dr what they w< 
doing. He bowed as he spoke, as if he sought 
to signify that our audience waa at its close, but 
ji'loiv. we retired, he added — 

"May I inquire, tuousieurs, if it be not ii 
creel, whom I. have I he honor "I" seeing? I only 
' , that 1 may tell Madame do Salins that you 
e done her the honor of calling upon her, i 
case 1 should meet with her in society." 

I replied briefly that my name was " Mon- 
sieur de Lacy,'' "but those words produced 
an instant the most extraordinary effect. Tl 
blunted face of the old man, red and earbuneled 
ivas, turned deadly pale. He stood for a 
nt, and I could see bint shake. 1 thought 
is going to faint, but the next instant lie 
walked to the chair, seated him. elf slowly, and 
waved his band, saying — "Go, go." At the 
o moment, Father Bonneville pulled me by 
arm, exclaiming more vehemently than waa 
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strangely — what was the meaning of all that had 

urmt, mid who that old man was, 

" The bitterest eaemy of your family," replied 
Father Buunevilki ; " the murderer of your fi- 
iter, And is this the end of all his pride, and 
ruthless ambition, awl blood. ihiisty per..,.-. intra 
of. the innocent! Ask me no questions, Louii, 
Inn avoid that man. Tbo venom maybe extistf; 
but he is a serpent still." 



BANKING MATTERS. 

I wu.ttsn home from the house in SwaHow- 
strcet exceedingly melancholy. That iheie wis 
some dark mystery about my fate, vyas clear, 
and it presented itself in u more painful and 
tangible shape to my mind now, than it had ever 
done before; but, in truth, 1 must own that this 
was neither the sole nor the principal cause of 
the gloom lhat now fell upon me. I had looked 
forward to the mi-cling with Madame de Salins 
and Mariette, with a sort of ohildish. delighted 
expectation, which had given a relief to darker 
nnd mors sorrow ful thoughts. A thousand 
sweet memories of childhood had risen up like 
flowers to cover the grave of more mature affec- 
tion; and now they had withered also. A sen- 
sation of despondency came upon me ; an im- 
pression ; a feeling that I was never to be hippy 
in affection ; and this sort of sombre preposses- 
sion seemed to connect itself somehow with the 
fate of my family and my race. 

It must not be thought, indeed, that I gave 
myself op to such dreary feelings without strug. 
gling agaiast them, and even on the way back, 
I strove to speak clu.i'ifollv. nod to answer 
Father Bonneville's hopeful assertion, that we 
should find Mroiainc lie. Salins yet, not quite as 
confidently, hut without any display of the doubts 
which had possession of my own mind. At heart, 
however, I had given up all hope. I had never 
been one of those sanguine people, who believe 
their fortunes to be written in the chapter of 
accidents ; anil what hut accident could produce 
a meeting between us and those wo sought lor. 
now that all clew was lost. Where, in that vast 
world of London — where in that thickly-peopled 
country, were we ever to hear of two unknown, 
and jiioiinhlv poor exiles, such as Madame de 
Salins and her daughter. The very crowds that 
passed us in the street, hurrying eagerly and 
rapidly al.ni-, each one thinking ol himself! wilh 
eager face, and hardly noticing the others who 
passed, seemed to forbid such expectations. 

"No, no," Isaid to myself. "They are lost 
to ns now, probably forever." 

I would not transact any business that day, 
although several hours of daylight still remained. 
and it would have been much better probably to 
have plunged into dry details at once , but there 
is generally an apathy about di -appoint men I. at 
least there was with myself, and obtaining some 
books from a library, I sat reading somewhat 
listlessly during the whole evening, for many 
hours after Father Bonneville had retired to rest. 
Fniiii (imc to time 1 laid down the book, indeed, 
and thought of myself and of my future, and 
cross. examined myself in regard to the past. 
The book 1 had been reading was a sent i mental 
one o( the day. but not without cc 
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power. It treated of lore, among other things, 
and painted that passion with a fire and vehe- 
mence rarely seen in the works of English 
writers. I tried to test my love for my poor 
Louise, by the sentiments there expressed, and 
I felt sorry, and angry with myself, to find that 
my own feelings had never come up to the stand- 
art! before me. That I had loved her with a 
deep, sincere, and strong attachment, I knew — 
I was sure ; and her- gentle sweetness during 
her last hours, and her early fate, had only en- 
deared her to me more, and made her memory 
precious to me. But yet I felt disappointed, 
grieved that I had not experienced that strong, 
vehement passion which the book before me de- 

Eicted. It seemed, almost to me as if I wronged 
er — as if she had been worthy of better, more 
earnest love than mine. 

Upon the whole, the reading of that night, 
and the reflections which, came with it, served 
not at all to cheer me ; and I determined the 
next day to do what I had better have done at 
once — plunge into business, arrange my affairs, 
and ascertain precisely what ray future means 
were to be. My first visit, of course, was to be 
made to the banker who had received the re- 
mittances from Germany, and I asked Father 
Bonneville to go with me. He declined^ how- 
ever, saying that he had some little affairs to 
transact himself, and would meet me at dinner 
in the evening. At this time, by an easy transi- 
tion, he and I seemed to have in some degree 
changed places. 1 was anxious about him, care- 
ful of him, and hardly fancied that, in that vast 
strange place, he was capable of taking care of 
himself. I made him promise, therefore, that 
he would take a hackney-coach, and went away, 
not wishing to seem inquisitive as to his errand, 
although f could not help believing that I had 
personally something to do with the business be 
was about to transact. 

At the banker's it was soon perceived by. the 
clerks that I was utterly ignorant of business ; 
but on giving my name, and stating what 1 
wanted, I was introduced into a small, dingy 
room at the back of the building, where candles 
were, lighted, and were necessary. By their 
light I perceived a fine-looking old gentleman, 
with a square face, and a large bald head, 
glossy as a mirror. My name' had been an- 
nounced to him before I entered, and he rose 
and shook me warmly by the hand, congratulat- 
ing me on my safe arrival in England. 

"We have had a little trouble," he said, 
"about this business; for our friends at Ham- 
burgh have a strange way of remitting money, 
by mercantile bills, for all sorts of sums, and at 
various dates — none of them very long, it is 
true, but it gives our clerks a great deal of 
pains in collecting ; and if you had arrived a 
month ago, you would have found that part of 
the business not concluded, Count." 

"I beg your pardon," 1 said, with a smile, "I 
believe I have no right to the title you give me, 
although my recollections of France do not go, 
further back than a period when all titles had 
been abolished. Citizen was the ordinary name 
in those days, and if strangers pave me any title 
at all at my age, it was l Gamin.' " 

The banker seemed surprised, and for a mo- 
ment looked a little suspicious, as if he thought 
it might be a ease ot personation. " But you 



are the gentleman," he said, "who marned the 
daughter of Professor — Professor — " 

" Of Professor Haas," I said, in a grave tone. 

" Ay, exactly, exactly — Professor Haas," re- 
joined the banter. " But you have, of course, 
the letter announcing this remittance to our 
hands?" ' 

"Oh, yes," I answered, now seeing in which 
way his suspicions turned; "I have both the 
letter from Hamburgh, ana the marriage con- 
tract, which I shall always keep. There is the 
letter ;" and taking out my pocket-book, I hand- 
ed it to him. The banker himself could make 
nothing of the contents ; for it was written in 
German, of which he did not understand a word; 
but he sent for a clerk who did, and in the mean- 
while pointed out something I bad never remark- 
ed before in the address, which was written in a 
good, round, text hand. At the top was written 
as usual, " a monsieur," and underneath ap- 
peared, somewhat run together, the words, 
"Le c orate," which I had read Louis. 

" You see he ' gives you the ' Count' at all 
events," said the banker, rubbing his hands. 

"I did not remark it before, M answered: 
" and I shall certainly never take the title here." 

"By the way, by the way," said the banker, 
" If I recollect right, there is a letter for you 
here ;" and handing the one I had given him to 
the clerk who had now entered, he said to him, 
" Be so good as to read that, and let me know 
what it says." 

The clerk read off fluently, and translated 
with ease the contents of the notary's letter, and 
then* said, pointing lo me, " This must be the 
Count de Lacy, sir." 

" He wont have the count — he wont have the 
count," cried the banker, laughing. 

"Well, sir, I suppose that is as he pleases," 
said the grave clerk ; " but had I not better get 
the letter that is here for him ?" 

It was soon brought, and I found it was from 
my good friend the notary, containing two 
documents of much but very different interest. 
The one was an inscription for the tomb of my 
poor Louise, drawn up by his fellow executor, 
in which she was styled Countess de Lacy; 
and the other was a letter. from London, which 
had been received by one of the principal au- 
thorities of Hamburgh, informing him that a 
rumor had reached persons in England/ inter- 
ested in. the welfare of a young gentleman 
named Louis Count do Lacy, to the effect that 
he and his tutor, Father Bonneville, having 
emigrated from France, and been driven, out of 
Switzerland, were directing their steps toward 
the north of Germany, or to Russia; and, re- 
questing . the authorities of Hamburgh, if they 
should appear in that city, to notify to Father 
Bonneville that the allowance previously made 
would be continued ; but that the banking-house 
at which it was paid was changed to one which 
had been mentioned in a previous letter. 

" This will be good news for Father Bonne- 
ville," 1 said, handing the letter to the banker, 
who could make that out very well. He seem- 
ed how perfeotly satisfied, but still inquired 
where Father Bonneville was to be found. I 
replied that he was with me in London, which 
seemed to satisfy him still more ; and the olerk 
nodded hjs head, and said in a significant tctie N 
"WiaVlTiti&tiMt." 
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Wonderful it is, how many men who transact 
a great deal of very important business, are 
mere machines guided by their subordinates. 
They are but the hands of the clock, moved by 
wheels below them. Probably but for the clerk's 
saying, " It's all right, sir," I should have got 
through very little business that day. 

Now, however, every thing went on smoothly. 
Accounts were produced; calculations rapidly 
made ; various particulars which might as well 
have been written in Sanscrit, were explained to 
me, in terms which might as well have been 
Arabic ; and in the end 1 found myself possessed 
of property which the banker informed me would 
produce, if rightly invested, an income of about 
eight hundred pounds a year. As I had never 
been accustomed to calculate in pounds sterling, 
I found it somewhat difficult to get the idea 
thereof disconnected from that of dollars, and 
the banker had to explain to me, that eight 
hundred pounds a year made so many marks 
banco, be lore I perceived that I was what might 
be considered a very wealthy man — at least in 
Germany. I knew that the good professor had 
possessed the reputation of being so ; but I was 
not before aware to what extent his accumula- 
tions had gone. My good friend the banker 
advised me to have the. amount invested for the 
time in public funds, offered his assistance and 
advice as to its future employment, and ended 
by inviting both myself and Father Bonneville 
to dine with him on that day week. 

I accepted for myself, but expressed a fear 
that my old companion would not be well 
enough to go into society, and then took my 
leave ; for it was by this time late, and the bank- 
ing-house was at the far end of that dingy, busy, 
industrious ant-hill called " the city." 

When I got home to our little lodging, I found 
that Father Bonneville had returned, and was 
waiting dinner for me ; and I could see by his 
face, in a moment, that whatever had been the 
object of his expedition in the morning, he had 
been disappointed. I gave him a general ac- 
count of what had oecurred, told him the amount 
which we might annually count upon, and, in 
the end gave him the letter whieh had been 
sent to the authorities at Hamburgh, which 
seemed to afford him some satisfaction, but not 
so much as I had anticipated. He made very 
few comments upon the letter itself, but pointed 
to the title of count which had been given to me, 
with a melancholy smile, saying, "You have a 
right to it, Louis, but if you take my advice, you 
will not assume it in this country." -. 

"I do not intend, my dear friend," I replied; 
"but really all these mysteries are painful to me. 
The time must soon come when all these things 
should be explained, and 1 would fain know when 
that will be." 

" Yet a little, yet a little, Louis," replied the 
good father, with a deprecating look. " It may 
be one or two years, but not more, I think — not 
more." 

"But, good father," I answered, "you ought, 
at all events, to give me the means of tracing 
out my own history, even though I use them not 
for the time you mention. Life is uncertain, 
and were you taken from me, I have not the 
slightest clew." 

u You will find it among my papers, when- 
ever death calls me hence," replied Father 



Bonneville. u Every information and prcof I 
collected long ago; and in all the passages 
which we have lately undergone — in exile — in 
poverty, and in peril, I have preserved them 
safely. But I really would not take- this name 
of count — I would call myself merely Mr. De 
Lacy. That is a common name in England; 
and you may very well pass for an Englishman 
— The other title might do harm." 

1 again assured him that I had no intention of 
assuming any title at all. But however strong 
might be my resolution, I found it difficult to 
keep. The banker's clerks knew me by that 
title ; .and the banker himself, when I went to 
dine with him, used it in introducing me to sev- 
eral people. I declined it, "however, wherever 
I could do so without affectation, and made it 
sufficiently apparent that it was no assumption 
of my own. 

The party was large ; the house in the west 
end of the town, most magnificent : and of the 
persons present, some I found were, of the elite 
of London society. It was very much the same 
sort of party as all others in great capitals ; and 
most of my readers must have seen a thousand 
such. There were several insignificant puppies, 
several equally insignificant, but very pretty 
young women, a majority, however, of highly re- 
spectable, well-informed, gentleman-like, but not 
very interesting people, and two or three of high- 
er qualities, polished, but not worn down in the 
polishing, with hearts as well as minds, and not 
only with information, but with the will and the 
power to apply it. • It fortunately happened for 
me that some of these sat near me at the table. 
One was a lady of the middle age, who was 
called Lady Maria, and whose husband, a com- 
moner, and an eminent lawyer, sat higher up the 
table ; and another was a young man, dressed 
in the very height of the fashion, and having a 
somewhat foppish air, which at first prejudiced 
me a little against him. I soon found occasion to 
change my opinion, however ; for, though he did 
not talk much, whatever he did say wad to the 
4>oint ; and allusion having been made to one of 
those very common cases in great cities, where 
a man of high rank had behaved very ill to a 
lady somewhat inferior in station, my friend with 
mustaches, on the right, burst, suddenly forth 
in a strain. of indignant reprobation, which made 
some of the other guests smile, while the Lady 
I have mentioned, said, laughingly, "You have 
been so long a way,,, Char ley, following your un- 
civilized trade of fighting, that you have for- 
gotten how delicately such civilized vices require 
to be treated." 

"They shall never be treated delicately by 
me, my dear aunt," replied the young gentle- 
map ; " and at all events, 1 haven't forgotten one 
thing in my trade of fighting, that there is such 
a thing as honor, which should be remembered as 
much in our conduct toward a woman, as in our 
conduct toward a man." 

When the ladies had retired, ho remained next 
to me; and we had a good deal of conversation. 
I found he was a cavalry officer, who had seen 
some service, notwithstanding his youth : and 
was in London for a few months on leave of ab- 
sence, in order to recover completely from a 
severe wound in the chest. He once or twice 
called me, Count; but as we grew better ac- 
quainted over the wine, I begged him to drop 
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the title, as it was not my intention to assume it 
at all, while in England at least. 

" It is my right, I believe," I said ; " but I 
quitted France at a very early period, and have 
never been so called." ' 

" Well, I think you are right," he replied. 
" Since England has become the exile's home, 
as we are proud to call it, we have had such a 
crowd of Counts and Marquises of different 
kinds, that we have a difficulty distinguishing 
the genuine from the false. You would, of 
course, pass muster, both from your appearance, 
and from the fact, which our good friend the 
banker here has taken care to communicate to 
tongues that will spread it, that you are that 
phoenix among Counts and Marquises— a rich 
emigre. - Bat the title of Count would do you no 
good among pur best people, who will like you 
quite as well as plain Mr. de Lacy ; and as such, 
if you will permit me, I will ask for you to- 
morrow," 

I expressed the great pleasure I should have 
to see him, giving him my address. But I will 
not dwell longer on this dinner-party, as the few 
incidents I have related were the only ones 
which occurred that had any effect upon my 
fete. 



GLIMPSES OF THE LOST. 

New circumstances justified many new ar- 
rangements, upon which I will only dwell for a 
moment. The morning after the dinner-party 
at the banker's, Father Bonneville and I had a 
long conversation in regard to our future pro- 
ceedings. The sum I now possessed seemed 
almost as large to the good Father's notions as 
to my own ;. for, to say truth, he bad not much 
more experience in money matters than myself. 
It was agreed that we should set up house-keep- 
ing together, I insisted that he should have a 
little vehicle— cue of those neat one horse equi- 
pages, in producing which England excels the 
whole world — and he hinted that I had better 
have a saddle-horse, when one man would do 
for both/ Between twelve and one o'clock my 
new friend, Captain Westover, came to see me, 
and was taken into our councils. He somewhat 
clouded our sanguine views of wealth, by ex- 
plaining to us the expenses of English living ; 
but still with all allowances made, we found that 
we had ample means ' for any thing within our 
ambition, and in the course of the explanations 
which took place, I learned that, m addition to 
what I had myself, Father Bonneville counted on 
receiving from some sfturce or another, the sum 
of three hundred pounds per annum. After half 
an hour's chat, Captain Westover proposed to 
drive me out in search of horses and houses, in 
a machine of hit, then very fashionable in Lon- 
don, called a tilbury, which had brought him to 
the door. His servant was turned out, and I 
took the vacant place. He advised me strongly, 
for a time at least, to take a furnished cottage 
at some little distance from London. 

M You can come in when you like," he said, 
"and there you will be more out of harm's way, 
Excuse me, Be Lacy," he continued with a 
laugh, " but every man entering a great town 
like this, most be a little green at first, whatever 



may be his experience of other places. It would 
be better for you to come to a knowledge of 
London by degrees, and that can only be done 
by living a little way out of it. With all its 
vices, its knavery, and its abomination, there is 
no place like this great capital of ours in the 
world, for the comfort of having every thing 
that one can want, or desire, or dream of, ready , 
for one in an instant. Each man can choose 
according to his means or his ambition. - From 
the St. Giles cellar of the thief or the profes- 
sional beggar, to the princely palace of the no- 
bleman or the great merchant, every thing is at 
hand, and two or three taps of an enchanter's 
wand brings it info presence in a moment. So 
I will answer for it, that we shall find what you 
want in the way ©f a house, in two or. three ' 
hours ; but don't have it too big ; otherwise 
people will be coming to dine with you and stay 
all night, a most harmonious and agreeable way 
of being eaten out of house and home." 
; Though brisk, active, generous, and dashing, 
Captain Westover was a good man of business, 
knew whatever he' did know, well, was aware 
of the right price of every, thing, and I believe 
in the course of the next two or three weeks, 
saved me several hundred pounds, besides put- 
ting me completely in the way of doing the same 
for myself at an after period. I will not dwell 
upon all our perquisitions. Let me come to the 
result. Behold me, in the spring of the year, 
possessed of an exceedingly neat, attached cot- 
tage, close upon Blackheath, with a beautiful 
garden filled with shrubs and flowers, furniture 
excellent and abundant, two horses in the stable, 
as pretty a little pony carriage as it was possible 
to imagine, and a middle-aged groom, who 
though an active, honest and excellent servant, 
had just been dismissed by a noble lord, because 
he had got the asthma, and puffed like a gram- 
pus. He did his duty well, however, and I did 
not mind his puffing. His name, moreover, was 
Lucas, Jones, or Jones Lueas — which, I never 
could make out, and i do not think he knew well 
himself. 

All the world was at that time volunteering, 
Napoleon Bonaparte threatened an invasion 
of England, and fondly fancied he could swallow 
up that stubborn little island as easily as he had 
gulped down half the kingdoms of the continent; 
but little did he know the spirit that he roused 
in the people of the land by the very threat. All 
Great Britain was bristling in arms, and instead 
of men being dragged away from their homes 
by forced conscriptions, people of all ranks, 
classes and degrees, of all ages and characters, 
of all parties and sects, were rushing in to enroll 
their names among the defenders of their coun- 
try, and submitting day after day, to toilsome 
drills, and unaccustomed modes of life, to the 
loss of time, and money, and convenience. But 
not a lip murmured, not a heart was depressed. 
Blackheath was the great training-ground in 
the neighborhood of London for this -military 
raee; and every day in my rides, I met with 
large bodies of men, in red, and green, and blue, 
marching and countermarching, going through 
the manual, and expending great quantities of 
powder and perspiration. Magistrates, lawyers, 
clerks, shopkeepers, and draymen, were all jost- 
ling side by side in the charge; and- the -ftax 
Wt\\e \n £t\^fixA % nrwW \sk» \*5x <«$?». ^* 
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ground, tbe most motley assemblage of profes- 
_: ins that ever was found in OM place. 

By pausing often lo watch Ihc manonivres of 
■ ii-!.iililiI my horse to stand 
'ell j and it was with great delight I 
i Captain Weslover, that in order to 
the skill anil precision of the volunteers, a 
at sham-fight was 10 be given on Blackheath 
ll'. in '.v 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 were to be enacted all the opera. 
14 that might be supposed likely to lake place, 
l French force were tu fail up the Thames. 
and effect a landing near the little town of 
Greenwich. I told my gallant inibrmanl, that 
although! bad been in the middle of a great 
battle, Hud ha J eroded a eon-idorable portion ol' 
i Held between the two lines. I had not Ihe 
st distant idea of what it till meant. 
' No, nor have half the men who were in the 
.tie," said Captain Westover. "We do what 
nre t. rlil j we light] wo succeed, or are beat- 
off; but all that we know about it is, that 
re is a great deal nl smoke, a great deal of 
1 number of men tumbling down 
roundabout us, with a very awkward expression 
of countenance ; and two or three week- utter, 
when the newspapers come from England, we 
hear all about the glorious victory we have ob- 
tained front Ihe dispatches of the general in 
land. This is generally what a subaltern 
.luv-s of the matter ; but somehow or anolhor, 
.ere comprehensive views ave beaten into our 
iads after awhile, and I will try, if p.h.iblc. to 
iv'e yon ..jtiie notion of what is going on on 
Wednesday . But there is some talk ol milking 
ib an aide-de-camp for the nonce, which, will 
3 a great bore ; for [ have a whole troop of 
.lv l:v-N.I- coming down to see. without peril, 
battle without bullets.' 7 

The day came ; and good Father Bonneville, 
ho had a great objection to noise and bustle of 
any kind, and whose recollections of the battle 
of Zuinli were not the roflti agre table, retreat- 
ed for a couple of days to an inn, at a place 
called Bromley, while I remained to enjoy the 
sight. 

detail upon the events 



over the field. My companion led me to the 
head of several regiments, and introduced me to 
their colonels, who were generally old soldiers 
retired from the service, who had sprung into 
arms again at the first news of danger- One I 

particularly remember, a Colonel C , as the 

finest looking man I almost ever beheld. He 
could not have been much less than seventy, hot 
he was as upright as n pike-staff, bis face bloom- 
ing like a boy's, and his hair loaded with a red 
sort of powder, called I believe, mareohal pow. 
dor, common in his youth. He swore a good 
deal; but in every oilier res|ieot, he demeaned 
himself with jn easy, dignified courtesy which I 
have never seen surpassed. 

He was surrounded by a great number ul very 
pretty women, who seemeil lo adore him, and 
miner inconvenienced liim by iheir presence; 
for nflcr giving one or two senile hints that Iliey 
had better betake themselves lo spots appointed 
for spectators, he ciiolaimed, with a wave of 
bis sword, which somewhat frightened thera, 
" Damn it, my dear girls, yon had bettor get out 

of the way, or by we shall have aotse of i he 

soldiera' bayonets in your eyes, which would ba 
to my loss, your loss, and all the world's ' 






going to order the charge 

though no gallant gentleman will ai 

ers of resistance, we shall carry you at (h( 

t of the bayonet, I'll answer for it. Captait 



1 must dwell w 



i\ 



rning, as they w 
tliiiii those of any engng 



t I . 



ly hour I was out, walking round 

the scene whore Ihc mimic lii'ht was to take 
place. All was already in a state of bustle and 
pre] m nil ion. Cannon were planted : troops were 
taking up their position : long lines of what 
were called ft 
stationed on I 



iving c- 






on to witness the gay 

Expecting that the hospitalities ofmycoltngo 
light be called upon, I had laid in ample pro- 
i.ion., and soon after my return about nine 
'clock, Westover was there, mounted on a 
splendid horse, and dressed in brilliant uniform. 
Ha came hurrying in, would not sit down lo eat 
;i:;y breakfast, but stood by the table, and dis- 
patched a roll and a cup of coffee, while my horse 
" being saddled. 

We must be quick,'' he said. " We must be 
quick ; for I expect the whole staff on the ground 
l/j' ten, and I ivjsh lo introduce you lo some good 
■aonfoffnw." 

a upon horseback, and cantering 



T 



there, where the carriages have been stationed. 
You had belter get on your horses, and drive 
them before you like a flock of geese." 

We aceomplislnil the service, however, mora 
easily ; and I learned from Westover that tho 
gallant old colonel had been one of Wolfe's 
ollicers at the taking of Quebec. 

Not long after, Ihe tight began ; and by my 
com pan ion's management, I remained with the 
stall during the greater part of the day. I need 
not pause lo describe the roaring of cannon, 
the firing of musketry, the charging lines of 
troops, the tailing and retaking of different posi- 
tions ; hut I must notice one little event, which 
occurred about the middle of tbe day. There 
had been a sort of lull in the noise aud confu- 
sion, when suddenly a carriage and four came 
dashing over the ground toward the mill, just as 
a battery of horse -artillery was galloping like 
lightning across in h different direction to lake 
up a now position, while at the same moment a 
cavalry regiment was dashing up to support a 
party on the right. The g.iyly dressed posi-boys 
tried to pull in their horse*; but. men, horses, and 
ladies in the carriage, were all equally scared, 
and before they know what they were doing, 
were enveloped on every side by tho troops. 
The. oommandcr.in-chief spoke a word to Cap. 
tain Westover ; for it was a great object to all 
that the day should pass over without serious ae. 
eident, and one seemed now very likely to lake 
place. Away went Westover. Away went I 
aficr blm, and just arrived in time to turn the 
horses olf the road before tbe guns were upon 

" Ob, good Heaven, whnt shall we do ?" ex- 
claimed a lady in Ihe carriage, with her head 
coveri'd with osixivh teaibetB. 

" Drive across to ftioi Yatlos tobA, mil ow \ n »t 
ground, as [aat ns -jqu can go, 11 sWiniNiw, 
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over to the post-boys. " You. will get these 
ladies killed if you do not mind." 

(; Bat where can we see," screamed the lady 
from the window. 

"You can not see at all, madam," answered 
Westover, impatiently. "If you wanted to see, 
you should have come earlier — Drive on and 
clear the ground, boys." 

Away the postillions went. ' The lady drew 
back her head from the window with an indig- 
nant air ; and I saw just opposite to her, in the 
carriage, the loveliest face I ever beheld. De- 
licately and beautifully chiseled, every feature 
seemed to me perfect, in the brief glance I had. 
But that was not the great charm ; for there 
before me, for that single instant, were those 
beautiful, liquid, haze] eyes, with the long fringe 
of dark lashes, which I had never seen any thing 
like since I had last beheld Mariette. 

My first impulse was to gallop after the car- 
riage as fast as possible $ but the troops swept 
round, the carriage dashed away, and all I could 
do was to ask my companion if he knew who 
were its denizens. 

"Not I," he answered, hurriedly — "Some 
vulgar people they must be — none but vulgar 
people get themselves into such situations as 
that — a devilish pretty girl in the back of the 
carriage though, De Lacy — Why, what's the 
matter with you, man?" 

" I think I know her," I replied, " and have 
been looking for her and her mother for a long 
time." 

" Well, then, ride away after her," answered 
Westover ; " the post-boys will insist upon feed- 
ing their horses, depend unon it ; and you will 
find them either at the Green-Man, or at some 
of the inns down below. Join me again at the 
mill after it's all over ; for I intend you to give 
me some dinner, and I must see all my aunts, 
and cousins, and mothers, who are congregated 
there, if it be but for a moment, before they go 
back to London. They have thought me rude 
enough already. I dare say." 

I followed his advice; and I believe that I 
would very willingly, at that moment, have 
given at least hall of all I had in the world to 
catch that carriage. But I sought in vain. Not 
a trace of it was to be found, and though there 
were post-boys enough at all the inns, I could 
not see any in the same colored jackets as those I 
was in search of." 

" Could it be Mariette ?" I asked myself. 
The features were very different ; much more, 
beautiful than those of ray little companion. The 
face was no longer round, but beautifully oval. 
The hair seemed somewhat darker, too. but the 
eyes were Mariette's ; and I asked myself again, 
" Could it be Mariette, or had some other person 
stolen her eyes?" 

Sad, thoughtful, disappointed, I rode slowly 
back up Blackheath hill, little caring- what I 
should find going on above. But I had been 
absent nearly two hours ; the sham fight was 
now over; drums and fifes, trumpets, and all 
manner of instruments, were playing gay and 
triumphant airs, friends and enemies were sitting 
down on the dry grass, eating the plentiful 
viands prepared for them, and post-boys were 
leading up strings of horses to draw back the 
gay parties who bad come to witness the scene, 
4} dinners and festivities afar. 



I directed my course at once toward the mill, 
from which several carriages were already driv- 
ing away ; but as I approached, I saw Westover 
still there, on horseback, at the side of an open 
vehicle to which the horses had just been at- 
tached. He was talking to some ladies inside, 
one of whom I had seen on the night when he 
and. I first meet, and who noticed me by a gentle 
inclination of the head. Another was a much 
handsomer and somewhat younger woman, but 
still past her youth. She seemed to be taking 
little notice of any thing, and there was a deep, 
grave melancholy upon her face, not harmoniz- 
ing well with the gay and exciting scene around. 
I did not go very near ; for the drivers had their 
feet in the stirrups, ready to mount, two serv- 
ants in livery were already on the box, and 
there was no time for conversation. Westover's 
aunt, however, beckoned me up, saying, " How 
have you been pleased, count ? and at the same 
moment, the other lady fixed her eyes full upon 
me, and I could see her turn deadly pale. She 
said a few words to her companion, however, in 
a hurried and eager manner, although I was re- 
plying with some commonplace answer at the 
moment. 

My acquaintance turned her head, saying,, 
loud enough for me to hear, " The young Count 
de Lacy. Shall I introduce you to him, Catha- 
rine?" 

There was no reply. The other lady whom 
she called Catharjne, had sunk back in the car- 
riage, and her eyes were closed. She looked to 
me very much as if she had fainted. I saw her 
face, but Westover did not ; for I was upon his 
left hand, and his aunt was between him and her 
companion. 

" Shall I tell them to drive on?" he asked. 

The other nodded her head, and the word was 
given ; but as they dashed away, 1 said in a tone 
of some anxiety, "Do you know, I think that 
lady has fainted." 

" Which, which ?" he cried. " Lady Catha- 
rine?" 

" Not your aunt," I said. 

"They are both my aunts," he answered, 
turning his horse sharply. " You ride on to your 
hut, De Lacy ; Til join you in a minute, when 
I see what has befallen dear aunt Catharine. 
She is never well, and rarely goes out. This 
has been too much for her." 

Away he darted, and I, less pleased with the 
events of the day, I suppose, than most others 
there present, took my way slowly over the least 
incumbered parts of the heath, toward my cot- 
tage on the other side, threading my way among 
groups of soldiers, and large masses of gorse. 
At the pace I went, and by the course I pur- 
sued, it took me nearly half an hour to reach 
my own gate ; but I had already dismounted, 
before Westover overtook roe, ;> although he 
came at a quick trot, with an orderly following' 
him. 

I remarked that he was very grave ; but his 
only comment on what had just passed, was, 
" i on were right, De Lacy. My aunt bad faint- 
ed. Poor thing, she has not strength for such 
things. ' And now, my friend, I have taken a 
great liberty with you. oy iimtuva vcw^^sqs.^»sba % 
two foreign ran^wne^Vaa <tfs&<\. ^Xi» 9kbbssk. 
any 'wYttta t&e—tet ^\««KWYSa.\* %* w»»$*nB« 
eaten, oat a* an. wi «&&\*. <2b»«*»r— v* «sb» « 
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e with you. In revenge, yon sha 
o with mo next week, nod eat 



ciime nmJ me, but "I" deep thought and consideration. It 

iiinl drink was very natural, where Mich a mystery Irate 

enough fur three if yem ean." I lold bin) I was over my birth and early i'ute, that 1 should fed 

Yery glad to see his friends, and the rest of the inclined to (connect it with every thing strnupe 

day passed plcnsanlly enough, u I though I must and unexplained which I saw. But there was 

»ay, I never saw Westovcr so dull ami thought- sunn'lliing mure than nil tlii.- — something thai 1 

fuf, notwithstanding nil his elforts to lie gay. cnu nm explain or describe ; which seemed tu 

The two gentle mi' ii. w!>" followed him sou" to tu'iir down nil li'iuiight and argument against it, 

my house, I need not notice particularly, ns I ami which made mo feel a conviction, stronger 

never saw them afterward, and never oared about than any reason could lutve supplied, that iherc 

them at all. They were the sort of things that wis some tie between that iadj's fate and my 

do very well to fill a seat at a dinner table, or own. I did not recollect her in the least— out 

to lie shot at in a line of battle, behaving ercd- one 1'enturc in her face was familiar to me ; bat 

hably in both situations, but doing very little yet the very moment I beheld her — before she 

even turned her eyes upon me, the sight seemed 

, to waken in an instant, dreams of happy early 

days — sweet thoughts and feelings, which had 

OLD FEELINGS AND NEW ACQUAINT. 6 ,l um , bl!rel1 . f "'. 1 '. e " s . una *'* kened "V 'ho careless 



ANCES. 
_ o bed till nearly two o'clock in 
the muming, not ilmt my guests staid late — 
far from It. They all took their departure about 
ten o'clock; but ihe events of the day, trilling 
ns they may seem, had produced upon my mind 
an elicit difficult to lie conceived, or even ae. 
counted tor. I felt convinced that it was Ma- 
rie* to I had behold, and I reasoned upon her slate 
and condition at the rime, without guide, it is 
true, but with more accuracy than might have- 
been expected. I by this time knew the situa- 
" migrants in general in Great Britain. 



doorkeeper, Jle it. 

It was over these thougms anu teeiings, mat i 
|i.lu-.i--1 ii ml reflected. Tor so many hours. 

I have often n- mar lied in the course of life— 
in others as well as myself — a somewhat curious 
phenomenon : namely, that when some great 
and important — shall I call it change? — No, not 
nlningi — i In; re arc no changes in humun lute: 
thev are all steps — steps luward a certain goal 
—that when soma great am! important nap, 
then, in tinman fnte, is to he taken, we feel an 
impression of the coining fuel — wo see, as it 
were, with the even ul the spirit, without the 
iferl'erouce of the cold, hard, short-sighted i:i- 



They had been treated with great kindness by tolled, the awful magnitude of that which it 

the people of the country : subscriptions had before ua ; and we are impelled to mark what 

opened for them, aid had been atforded them ; at other times would seem the merest trilles 

but niost of them had fled from France in a state with anxious acuteness — to scan, as it were, the 

of destitution, and were actually in extreme very pebbles in our path, lest a rolling stone 

poverty at that moment. Some were eking out should make us lose our footing, and hurl us over 

the means of subsistence by leaching, others by the precipice which we feel to be neur at hand, 

mere handicraft employments. I had no reason though the mists and darkness of our earthly 

to believe that Madame, de Salins had carried heiog may hide the actual presence of the yawn- 

nuich away with her, and on the contrary, I ilig gull'. 

bad much reason to believe, from the wretched- What was to me a lady fainting in a carriage ? 

new of the lodging in which she must have What was there extraordinary in a delicate wo. 

■dwelt in Swallow-street, that she was at one man giving way after an exciting scene, and 

.lime, at least, in actual distress. The beautiful lung and unusual fatigue? What was there in 

girl I had seen in the carriage was exceedingly all thai I Inn I seen, winch eon Id not be explained 

sinrply dressed, and I asked myself whether mv by a multitude of ordinary circumstances — which 

ipretly Mariette, as so many had done, might not I should not have left, at any other time, to rest 

have engaged herself as n governess in some fa- unthought of among the common, insignifica 



■mily, and might not. e 
all the miseries and set 






But Ihis was not all. In regard to Mariclle 
.1 had 'been guided in my conclusions — to some 
extent at all events — by plain, simple reason. 
There wore other impressions, however, upon 
my mind — other matters lor eogifiuioti. with 
which reason had far less to do, and which juri- 
ed their importance, perhaps from ihe active 
embellishment of imagination, perhaps from 
of those deeper and more mysteriuus oper- 
ations of the mind, or of the heart, which leave 
reasun fur behind in their rapidity, and surpass 
imagination by their truth. The face or that 
laity, ivhutll they culled Lady Catharine, haiii.1i.-.! 
me. The manner in which she had gazed at 
ime — the eager, keen, almost wild gb 



ig the 

of a day '! And yet I sat and pondered 
painful t--^ lour lonj; hour-, and even after I retired to 
bed I could not sleep, but was kept awake with 
arietta the same anxious thoughts. 

j some Father Bonneville returned about two o'clock 
reason, on the following day ; hut with a lack of con- 
fidence which 1 rarely showed toward him — for 
he was so gentle and so good, who could want 
confidence in him ?— I did not mention at all, the 
little iiicidcr.i. which had occurred at the mill. 
I told him, however, all about tho supposed sisrlit 
I had caught of Mariette; but the good Father 
only smiled at me. 

"You are always thinking of Marietta, 
Louis, 1 ' he said, ; 'und if you go on so, I shall 
really fancy you are in love with her mem- 

i," I answered frankly, ' " 



a father would s< 



. „..-n me, the paleness which had over- 

•real/ her. face to suJi/euly, and the fainting fit Mariette-, and I stisAl al 



.sib 



i. ■em.v. 
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is impossible. You and Mariette are no longer 
children ; you might love her as a brother when 
you last saw her ; bat if you love her at all, you 
must love her otherwise now." 

I fell into thought; and I felt that he was right. 
He gave me but little time to ponder, however, 
asking me who else I had seen, and I mentioned 
several names, Colonel C — ••— , the commander- 
in-chief, a number of young officers, the two 
strangers who had dined with me, and lastly, in 
as easy a tone as I could assume, Westover's 
two aunts. 

Father Bonneville asked their names, and I 
replied, "Lady Winslow, and a lady they called 
Lady Catherine — I suppose Lady Catherine 
Westover ; for he said, in the course of the even- 
ing, that she was his father's sister." 

I looked somewhat keenly at Father Bonne- 
ville as I spoke ; but my words did not seem to 
produce the slightest effect worth noticing. 

" It is drollBhe said. " I do not remember 
the name of Westover in the English peerage. 
It must be some new creation, I suppose." 

" I should think Dot," I replied, " for there is 
a calm quietness about them — a want of all ar- 
rogance and presumption — an easy, self-possess- 
ed tranquillity, which I have always remarked, 
in this country, accompanies ancient rights, and 
well assured position." 

"Do you know," said Father Bonneville, sud- 
denly darting away from the subject, that it has 
once or twice struck me, Louis, that there is a 
great deal of likeness between your friend Cap- 
tain Westover and yourself." 

I smiled ; for I could not conceive two men 
more different in appearance — in complexion — 
in eyes, in height ; for I was much taller, and 
dark, while he was fair; but still the good Fa- 
ther's words lingered in my mind, and 1 determ- 
ined the next time I saw my friend to learn, 
if possible, something more of his history. 

It was with great satisfaction then that, on the 
Friday morning, I received a note from West- 
over, asking me to dine with him, either on the 
Tuesday or the Wednesday following, and to 
name which day. 

u Do come, De Lacy, on the one day or the 
other ; for there are some people, who will come 
on either day, to whom I much wish to introduce 
you. My leave will soon expire, and I may not 
have another opportunity." 

I immediately answered his note, fixing the 
first named day, and then, as it was a beautiful 
morning in the spring, I went out to fis 
river which ran at some miles' distance fr 
cottage, and where 1 had hired a right — I _ 
English are as tenacious of the right of stream 
and wood as any old feudal lord that ever 
lived. 

I had been engaged in the sport for about an 
hour, wandering along through the beautiful 
meadows, and had done tolerably well, when I 
saw a gentleman, of the middle age, walk slow- 
ly across from the other side, and pause upon a 
little wooden bridge, observing my proceedings. ' 
He was a tall, handsome man, about fifty, but' 
thin and pale, dressed in a sort of military blue 
eoat, richly braided, but not new ; and his air ( 
was exceedingly gentlemanly and prepossess- , 
ing, though his riches were evidently of Na- 
ture's giving, not the world's. After watching 
me a few minutes, he came up with easy grace, 



I'auuiui 
ishMwa 



' and asked, with a strong foreign accent, " If I 
had h»d good sport." 

| I replied that it had been pretty well, adding 
j a French proverb of no particular significance. 

"Pa!" he said, "have I the pleasure of 
speaking to a countryman ?" 

I replied in the affirmative ; and he soon be- 
: gan to ask all sorts of questions, in that cour- 
l teous manner which, renders inquisitiveness not 
| impertinent in a Frenchman. I told him I had 
! quitted France very early, and recollected but 
| little of .my native land ; to which he replied, that 
1 was a " malhenr" asking the year of my emi- 
gration. 

I told him, and he replied, with a smile, that 
it was the same in which he bad left France ; 
but added, that he had returned there since, and 
fought in La Vendee. He then asked me, if I 
knew many of my countrymen. I replied in 
the negative, saying with a smile — for the op- 
portunity seemed too good to be missed — that 
there were only two, whom I had known so well 
in my boyhood as to make me very anxious to 
hear of them again. 

" May I be permitted to ask their names?" 
he said, quietly. " I am acquainted with sever- 
al, though, indeed, not very many ; for my means 
are too limited to allow ot. my mingling much in 
society." 

I at once named Madame de Salins and her 
daughter. 

My new acquaintance paused and mused, as 
if he were trying to recollect some circum- 
stance, such as where be had heard of them, 
and I began to entertain some hopes of informa- 
tion. 

" Perhaps," he said, at length, "I maybe 
able to assist in your search in some degree, 
although I am not sure. May I ask how old 
you were when .you quitted France ?" >nd his 
eye ran over my person, which perhaps show- 
ed signs of age beyond what my years war- 
ranted. 

" Between twelve and thirteen," I replied. 

" Ay ! and you have remembered them so 
long," he said, in a tone of interest. " Well, I 
will do my best to give you news of them. IjJut 
I know not where to send it to you, if I should 
prove fortunate enough to be able to do so." 

I immediately gave him my card, which he 
examined, repeating the name, and then turned 
the conversation in another course. I found him 
exceedingly agreeable, mild and dignified in his 
manners, and full of general information, though 
probably not a very learned man. He asked me 
if I had been to pay my respects, while on the 
continent, to his majesty the king— afterward 
known as Louis the Eighteenth — and expressed 
himself sorry when he heard I had not.. 

" I think it would have been advisable in many 
respects," he added. " This madness will not 
last forever in France. Nor can the other pow- 
ers of Europe ever consent as a body to the 
existence of a state of things in that couatry 
antagonistic to all their interests and all tfc&ur • 
principles. Napoleon Bonaparte, in HM&Aki 
himself emperor, has performed an act WW 
places France in a false position that she can ' 
not maintain. As iou% a& fc& hto* \&settta| ^& 
head ot llnfc wwafc&Bfcti \«xVj — '^o» 'vwwijBMk 
ot the wawfc o\ wioVtitofe-tab ^r** wtaafe <& 
support tit Ykom*, wA wtot *» ^taadw** w»» 
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ty to protract the war with foreign powers, one 
moment after they chose to make peace with the 
republic. As emperor, however, he has taken 
upon himself ah obligation to wage eternal war- 
fare ; lor by war alone can he maintain himself 
as emperor. >He may have gained a little with 
other monarchs by recognizing the monarchical 
principle, but he has lost more with the French 
people. France was divided into two. He has 
now divided it into three, and put two parts 
against him. The one ihat he wields, the mili- 
tary part, may be the most powerful for the pres- 
ent, but its adherence to himself depends upon 
two conditions — war and success. Thus his 
dynasty can never stand ; for no civilized nation 
can ever be entirely military; and he who at- 
tempts to make it so, will always fall as soon as 
the military part can not command success ; and 
unless the whole nation be military, success can 
never be insured. Mv belief is that in a few 
years our old race of kings will be upon the 
throne again." 

He talked with me for more than an hour, 
while I continued my sport ; and I then returned 
to my little cottage, very well satisfied with my 
interview. 

Father Bonneville seemed very well satisfied, 
too, when I told him my hopes of discovering the 
abode of Madame de Salins. He asked me 
many questions about the gentleman I had met 
with, and made me describe him accurately. 
When I had done, he said, nodding his head 
slowly with a smile, " I think we shall find them 
now, Louis. I think we shall find them now; 
and I am almost as glad of it as you are, al- 
though I trust, they have not been suffering so 
much from poverty as you imagine." 

A day or two passed on, however, without any 
intelligence, ana the Tuesday came on which I 
was to dine with Westover, in London. I dress- 
ed myself with some care; for I knew that my 
friend was moving in the most fashionable cir- 
cles of the capital, and I drove in with the groom 
in the little phaeton, so as to be at his door at 
the very moment named. He was lodging in a 
very handsome house in Brook-street, and I 
found him dressed for dinner, but alone. 

"My other friends will not be as punctual as 
you are, De Lacy," he said, shaking me warmly 
by the hand ; " and I dare say you will have to 
wait half an hour for your dinner; but in the 
mean timo I ran introduce you to them as they 
come in. : ' 

In about ten minutes, two young and dashing 
men made their appearance, and I was made 
acquainted with them in form. Then, five mi- 
nutes after, came an old peer, stout, beetle- 
browed, heavy in look but not in intellect, and 
exceedingly loose in his apparel, which seemed 
to have been thrown On with a pitchfork, but 
which did not at all detract from the indefinea- 
ble something which marks the gentleman. He 
had not been there two minutes when the door 
again opened, and the Earl of N was an- 
nounced. •' • 

" Ah! your grandfather," said the last comer. 
" That is an honor for a grandson, 'Captain West- 
over." 

"J consider it as such, I assure you," said 
mjr friend, as be advanced to meet his. relation, 
and I need not say that my eyes fixed eagerly 
upon the father of Lady Catharine. 



He was a tall, thin old man, of very distin- 
guished appearance. I learned afterward that 
he must nave been a good deal over seventy ; 
but he certainly did not look more than sixty. 
He was perfectly straight and upright, though 
not stiff in appearance, and was dressed entirely 
in black, which was not usual in England at that 
period. Every article of his apparel fitted ex- 
actly. • His shoes, in which he still wore buckles, 
were as polished as a looking-glass, and his 
gloves fitted him as if they had been made upon 
his hands. His linen was marvelously fine, and 
as white as snow ; and 'his hair probably would 
have been as white as his linen, even had it not 
been filled with powder. His face was very 
fine, and his complexion peculiarly delicate; but 
there was no effeminacy about him. ' There sat 
a world of resolution on his broad, towering 
brow, and his teeth, of which he did not seem to 
have lost one, were always presjad firm together 
when he was not speaking, am step was slow 
and deliberate, but still there was none of the 
feebleness of age in it, and there was a strong 
composure, if f may so express myself, which 
never varied but for one moment. 

Between the two peers there was no need of 
an introduction ; and they shook hands with each 
other cordially. One of the other gentlemen. 
Lord N knew also ; and the third was in- 
troduced to him. Westover then turned, and 
presented me as Monsieur Be Lacy. For a 
single instant, as he spoke, the earl seemed 
moved. A slight change came over his face, a 
twitch of the muscles about the mouth, evident- 
ly involuntary, and passing away in one moment. 
He forgot not his courtesy, however, in the least, 
did not shake hands with me, but bowed grace- 
fully, and said a few words about France and 
England, not at all depreciatory of my own 
country, although he expressed a hope that I 
would not find my enforced residence in Great 
Britain altogether without compensation. 

He then turned to speak with bis grandson 
and the other gentlemen. Two others were 
added to the party, and shortly after we moved 
in to dinner. 

. By Westover's arrangement I was seated next 
to his grandfather ; but at first he did not seem 
inclined to take much notice of me ; and to say the 
truth, I was very busy with my own thoughts, 
and inclined to be somewhat silent. After a 
time, however, a gentleman opposite engaged 
me in conversation, and something I said seemed 

•sase or strike the old earl, for he joined in 
jk good deal of tact and wit. - That conver- 
n dropped, but the earl continued to talk 
with me, with his heart a little opened, per- 
haps, by good wine and good food, which I have 
remarked have a great effect in producing ur- 
banity— -especially with Englishmen. His lord 
ship asked me how I liked the country, whether 
I had seen much of it, and where I intended to 
pass the summer. I answered briefly that I 
had seen very little of the land, and that my 
plans were all unsettled. 

" It is a pity that Charles must so soon rejoin 
his regiment," said the earl, " otherwise he 
might have shown you a good deal that is worth 
seeing in England, and what is more, you could 
not be In saier \vaxvta. 1 xrefe&.TioV \s& ^<wi^ 
Monsieur De luacy, vYvaX, tet * ^oxjor^ tcax^uqA 
a stranger Va vYv\s cowwrj, \\ S» V\^c\^ x**. 
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essary that he should choose his acquaintances 
well." 

" I am quite aware of the fact, my lord," I 
replied, " and I consider myself highly fortunate 
in having been early introduced to Captain 
Westover. I have few if any acquaintances but 
those to whom be has introduced me, and the 
banker to whom I had letters." 

"Ha!" replied the earl, thoughtfully, and 
after meditating for a moment, as if something 
puzzled him, he said, " I think 1 heard you call- 
ed the Count De Lacy in society — have you 
Jropped the title ?". 

" I never took it willingly, my lord," I replied, 
" although it is mine, I believe, by right. I was 
driven out of France very early, and probably 
never should have known of my countship ; but 
it so happened, that I formed some connections 
in the city of Hamburgh, which led to a con- 
siderable bequest from an old friend there, and 
that caused a communication, in regard to my- 
self, to take place between Hamburgh and En- 
gland." 

" But how did they know that you were a 
count, in Hamburgh, if you did not know it 
yourself?" asked the earl. 

" By a letter from England," I answered, 
perhaps a little dryly. "It referred to some 
money matters, of which, to say the truth, I un- 
derstand nothing ; but it was addressed to some 
of the authorities at Hamburgh, and in it I was 
designated by the title of count. The same title 
was repeated in after correspondence, and thus 
it happened to be given to me here, much to my 
annoyance ; for I would fain drop the countship 
altogether, not having the means to maintain any 
distinguished position." , 

"Ha I 1 see, I see," said the earl, "you speak 
'English remarkably well, Mr. De Lacy. You 
must have learned it very young." 

" I do not remember the time when I did not 
speak it," I replied. > ' 

" That is singular in France, " rejoined the 
old nobleman. " Did your father speak En- 
glish ?" 

I could feel a cloud come over my face ; and 
I replied with very painful feelings, "I never 
knew my father, my lord, and am not aware of 
who or what he was. I have heard that he 
was murdered — but that is all I know." 

" I beg pardon — I beg pardon," said the old 
earl ; " I did not intend to wound you. There 
are painful subjects in all families— may I drink 
wine with you ?" 

During the rest of the evening his tone toward 
me became a little less stiff and more kindly. 
He asked no more questions, however, but con- 
versed entirely upon indifferent subjects, and 
seemed well pleased with my remarks. He re- 
tired early, indeed, and I remained for some time 
longer, in the hope of being able to draw some- 
thing more from Westover, regarding his aunt, 
Lady Catharine. I had lost the opportunity of 
the favorable ten minutes during which I was 
alone with him before dinner, and no other pre- 
sented itself for any private conversation. I 
could only venture to express a hope before 
others, that his aunt, Lady Catharine, had not 
suffered seriously from the fatigues of the re- 
view. He said she had not been at all wett 
since ; and I remarked that I thought her very 
beautiful. 



" She was once the loveliest creature in all 
England, I am told," was my friend's reply : 
"but. that is past, and she can hardly, I think, 
be called beautiful now — except, indeed, as a 
beautiful ruin." 

He spoke very gravely — nay, very sadly, and J 
did not like to press the subject further. I re- 
mained some time longer to see if the other 
guests would go, but they showed no intention 
of doing any thing of the kind, and as I had a 
long .drive before me, I took my departure. 
Westover promising to ride down in a day or 
two, and take me upon some expedition. 



THE LONGED FOR MEETING 

Habitual reverence is a curious thing— more 
strong than most other habits. I was certainly 
of a somewhat impetuous disposition, eager and 
impatient of delay, notwithstanding all the drill- 
ing I had had in long wanderings and many 
difficulties and distresses : but yet the habitual 
reverence which I entertained for good Father 
Bonneville was not to be mastered. It was one 
of those impressions received in youth, which, 
like the foot-prints of certain animals that we 
discover in the rock, had been pressed down 
there when the stfbstance was soft, but had been 
rendered indelible as it hardened. I returned 
from London disappointed in one of my expecta- 
tions ; and I would lain have had a long conver- 
sation with good Father Bonneville, in regard to 
all the doubts and mysteries surrounding my 
own peculiar fate. The promise he had given 
of knowledge at a future time did not satisfy 
me : and I thought that if he would but touch 
upon the subject again, I would press him hard 
for further explanation. Nay, more, I judged 
that the very party at Westover's would open the 
way, and resolved that I would not fail to take 
advantage of the very first opportunity. 

When the good Father came down to break- 
fast, however, with his calm, placid counte- 
nance, and his usual quiet taciturnity, although 
there was nothing in the least repulsive, none of 
that impenetrability which sometimes character- 
izes the Roman Catholic priest,, yet I felt a re- 
pugnance to the idea of urging upon him a sub- 
ject which he had shown so much anxiety to 
avoid, and he certainly gave me no direct en- 
couragement. He merely asked if I had met 
a pleasant party at Captain Westover's ; and 
when 1 in return told him of whom that party 
consisted, and dwelt somewhat particularly upon 
the appearance and demeanor of the Earl of 

N , he seemed, I thought, a little surprised ; 

and t could not help fancying that a shade from 
some strong, and not pleasant emotion, passed 
over his countenance : yet he asked not a ques- 
tion, and made no observation of any kind. I 
then suffered the subject to drop, notwithstand- 
ing all my resolutions. 

Some days passed quietly and dully enough. 
English people are not fond of making new ac- 
quaintances. None of our neighbors had yet 
called upon us, and the gentleman whom I had 
met by the side of the brook^ did tv<& vutatViflk 
appear stives. <^atax \?«kn{q$&v^ >& ^& \as*N. 
burdensome ot *X\ >&ycv%% v* «&. \a^n&n«x «d\rx- 
audi conte*»\fc«,\tefc wpi&V %%<*& *wfc *«* 
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a if all lire world had forgotten B« ; and I fell 
much more solitary there, with every comfort 
around me, than I had done in my long wander- 
ing from Switzerland tu Hamburgh, when I 
might very well have believed myself almost 
alone upon the earth. 

It rained, loo, incessantly . and 1 began lo feel 
very English, and to abuse the cliiiialo heartily 
1 ' ttle' 



"If you had been here during these lust ihrtt 
days," said Father Bonneville, with a quiet 
smile at me: "you would have had quid 
enough, Captain WHlOTer — more quiet than 
our Iriend Louis likes, I believe ; for, as you 
may remark, he has literally worn the carpet by 
walking from that table to the window, I al- 
ways think we may gain good lessqns from the 
brute creation. God leaches them what is belt 
under all circuiiis1;tuces : ami 1 copy the cocks 
and hens, and the gnat dog, all of which, I rc- 
-- 1 - : n variably Mt quiie still, and take every 
uietly during rainy weather, knowing, 
Ik as fast as they would, or as much, they 
ot change the wind, nor make the clouds 
withhold a drop. : ' 

Wesiover smiled, hut replied — 

" It is not exactly quiet I am seeking, my re- 
vi.ii.-nil friend, but lo he out ol tho air, and the 
panics, anil tin; smoke ol ciiies, and impeilinent 
shattering, svliivli i- the smoke of society. " 






o ride with 



ha I parts o 
France. 1 could not ride out. I got tired of i 
lading. I had nobody to write to. Iwasweary i 
myself and the whole world — even Father I 
Bonneville's calm, sweet placidity, his tranquil < 
employments, and patience under the load «" 
J lln ess, half vexed me. 

It was on the Saturday morning early, liov 
ever, that a change took place ; the sky becam 
clearer ; light clouds, like enormous flakes of [ 
snow, MiL'cetded the dull, gray, pouring banks I 
•— ■- j blue sky appeared here and there; and, no — no quiet for i 

plete all, as 1 looked out of the window, my troop, 1 may ns well ri 
after breakfast, 1 saw Wesiover riding up to- tend to make De Lacy mount his horse, ond 
ward the house, with a servant behind him, and gallop away with me lo Ellhem or Esher, or 
little valise behind the servant. some of those places memorable in the pasi. 

There was no horse or carriage-way up to where we can sit down, and play the part of 
the house, which was approached by a path Volney tor an hour, among the ruins of empires, 
through a pretiy little garden : and as he ilis- Then lo-morrow, I intend to go with you to 

e mated at tho gate, I heard my friend desire Mass ; Tor all Protestant as I am, f can not help 
groom to bring in the valise, to take the admitting that you sing a great deal heller in 
horses In the inn, and to give Miss Kitty n feed your worst chapels than we do in our best. 71 

He then walked slowly up to tho i ^ 
house, nodding to me as he came; and 1 could 
help remarking that be seemed pale 






and ill. 

He was in his usual good spirits, however, and 
shook hands with me and Father Bonneville 
heartily, saying, "Did you hear my order, Du 
Lacy, lo bring in my valise? An unluckv Aing 
for you, my iriend, that I was at the taking of 
your house, and know that you have a. spare 
room ; for I come to beg quarters of you till 
Monday ?" 

I welcomed him gladly, and seating himself 
somewhat languidly, he said — 

"I have been unwell for the last few days, 
and they tell me 1 should leave that bustling, 
tiresome town of London; so I have come to 
see if you will give me quiet lodging here, 
just as a trial — nut that 1 think it will do me any 



"Why, what is the matt 

"Oh, nothing but that tin 
plied, laying his hand upon ! 
taken another move I suppos 
ting blood again." 



Captain Wesiover," snid Father Bonneville^ 
-' lie i I her from tear nor for favor, but from pure 
conviction. The fact is, that in a timo or great 
distress and anxiety. 1 I'oniiil so much consola- 
tion in the Bible, that I could not remain attach- 
ed lo a church which denied it lo my fellow 
men; and, moreover — without being uncharita- 
ble — I thought I could see the reason of its 
Leing withheld lic-m men in general, in its ma- 
nifest eondemnati.il. of the practices of those who 
withhold it. Louis came lo the same conclusion 
while we were far apart ; and pnriing as Roman 
Catholics we met as Fruleslanls." 

Westoier seemed much more surprised, and 
moved by this intelligence than I could 



, Wesiover?" T have expected. He shook i 



e ball," he r 



ham!. ciiiffraliiLliiiif n: 



ence — 1 am a 



" It has That makes a very great d 

t me spil- ccrcly glad of it. We will talk no more or 

' going to Mass ; though I do like to hear a good 

'' I asked. Mass well sung — so in noli so. indeed, that my 

ook his head mournfully, answering — noble grand I nl lie r is every now and then in ter- 

, no, it is there for life, they say, he life ror of his life, for fear I should turn Papist, in 

long or short; and it is the strangest thing in the which case, as he is the most ultra Protestant 

world, how a trifle like this — having an ounce that ever lived. In- would, doubtless, cut ma oft' 

of lead in one, without knowing where to And with a shilling, and be very sorry that he could 

'eigh upon a man's spirits, how it is not deprive me of the fortune my uncle West- 

ever present to his thoughts — a something ho over left me, lest T should spend it in favor of 

it got rid or— the sword hung by n single the Propaganda — but come, De Lacy, let us 

ver his head, during the ■ hole of the great take a walk to the inn, mount our horses, and 

festival of life." ride," 

" Well, ire will keep you here quietly," I ar> We were soon, nytfitmur wtc^avivi as ■ke^bs*- 

wered; "which we can do with the most mar- cd slow\y alraig tUiminVv ft« YvuV i&;v a 

ion* perfection.'' LewisWm, VJes\ccier, -wW -Has WViinvi, savmS 
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him, exclaimed, " Good heaven, what a beaut i- kle, and bright eyes — with no heart behind them 
ful face !" — to shine, in order to sit beneath a shaded lamp 

I turned my head sharply, but could see no with a man of real action, who has seen some- 
one. The road was vacant, except where a la- thing of different countries, and a different 
boring man was wheeling a barrow, and a car- world, and a different life from ourselves, and 
rier was taking a trunk out of a cart. At the listen to tales of the heart's realities, while 
side of the road, indeed, was one of those little j all else around us is but the tinseled pageantry 
picturesque cottages, only to be seen in En- ; of a dream. — Come, when shall it be, De 
gland, where fine taste and love for the beauti- Lacy ?" 

ful has decorated with a thousand charms the 1 ! " To night, if you will," I answered ; " we 
very lowliest of dwellings. It was only one, ! are certain of being uninterrupted." 
story and a .garret in height. The windows were \ " But the old man," he said. " Young men 
mere lattices, with diamond-shaped panes of , can never talk with open hearts before old ones, 
glass, rattling in leaden frames. The roof was ; There is a power in age which controls us even 
thatched, and the door seemed hardly tall enough ; when there is no real authority." 
for the entrance of a man, but the thatch was ; " O, he goes to bed always at nine," I said ; 
covered with the rich green house-leek, and the and so ' we arranged it should be ; and so it 
whole front of the house was in a glow with was. 

roses, trained beautifully between the little win- When we returned after our ride,. Father 
dows, and every here and there holding out a Bonneville informed me that there were some 
long blossom-bearing arm, as if to invite the persons in the neighborhood upon whom he 
passing stranger. wished me to call with him on the Monday fol- 

" She's gone," said Westover, "run away at I lowing; and Westover and I went up to dress 
the sight of two men on horseback, as if it were , for dinner — a much more important operation 

-**-'■ * *'* -■•-«-» - l -- - -*• than it has since become, even within my own 

knowledge. We had the usual English dinner, 



the first time in life she had seen that sort of 
Centaur. But I certainly never did see a more 
lovely creature." 

I made him describe her to me ; but what 
description can ever give an idea of a face ? 
His was incomplete enough; but he said she had 
the most lovely eyes in the world,' and that was 



quite sufficient to set my foolish fancy filling up ed for an hour or so, then lighted his candle, 



the outline with the features of Mariette. I 
caught myself in the midst of this portrait- 
painting, a new sort of castle-building, and could 
not help smiling at my vain imaginations. 

"What are you laughing at, De Lacy?" 
asked my companion. 

"At myself. Westover," I replied/ "The 
truth is, your description is so like some one I 
have been long seeking, and would give both 
my hands to find, that for a moment, you set my 
fancy wild with the idea that she and your cot- 
tage-girl might be the same." 

"0, ho," said Westover, with a laugh ; " but 
if your love affair has been of long duration, 
this can not be the same, for she seemed quite 
young — not more than seventeen or eight- 
een." 

"That might well be," I answered ; "and yet 
iny love affair, as you call it, might date from 
twelve years ago. The person I seek is the 
companion of my youth, one who is now an 
emigrant like myself, and I much fear that she 
and her mother both, may be in some distress, 
while I have the power of relieving it, and know 
not where to find them." 



a small turbot, some boiled chickens and ham, 
preceded by soup after the French fashion 
(which I knew Father Bonneville could not do 
without), and followed by the inevitable apple- 
tart. After his coffee, the good Father remain- 



and having apologized, with the grace of an old 
courtier, for, his early habits, retired to rest. 
My story was then told much as I am now tell- 
ing it, only with more brevity, and I must say 
that Westover not only listened with the forti- 
tude of a martyr, but showed a deep interest, if 
I may judge by his questions, in many parts of 
my narrative. Once or twice he rose, and walk- 
ed up and down the little room, sitting down 
when I paused, and saying, "Go on, De Lacy. 
I am listening." 

I could not finish the whole in one night ; but 
on the Sunday evening the tale was- concluded, 
and on the Monday, in spite of remonstrance, he 
set out, saying he was going back to London. 
Why, I know not, but 1 watched him from the 
window, across the heath, meditating on the 
state of his health, and the risk he ran in joining 
his regiment again, with an unextracted ball still 
in his chest. 

Suddenly, to my surprise, I saw him pull in 
his horse, at the distance of some five hundred 
yards from the house, beckon up his servant, and 
speak to him for a moment. The master then 
took the left-hand road, which led toward Lewis- 
" Yours must be a strange, curious history." j ham, and the groom rode on upon the way to 
said Captain Westover. " I wish, some dull London. 



evening, when you have nothing better to do, 
you would tell it to me, point by point. I am 
fond of a dreamy talk with a man over his past 
times." 

" 1 should have thought there were attrac- 
tions enough in the metropolis." I answered, "to 
occupy all the , time of you men of fashion, in 
other ways than that." 

"Attractions," replied Captain Westover, 
u which either leave no rememberance, or a 
sting. Take my word for it, De Lacy, there 



It is utterly impossible to describe the sensa- 
tions which I experienced at that moment. 
There was a mixture of anger, and suspicion, 
and jealousy, which I can hardly characterize 
even to my mind at present. Fancy was as 
busy as a fiend; and I felt quite sure that he 
was going back toward the cottage, in order, if 
possible, to form some acquaintance with the 
beautiful girl he had seen . 1 persuaded myself in 
a moment — although I had unpersuaded myself 
before — \YflX %Yifc TNNft.Vb'\taxu&Mb\ ^aA\ , ^Rk- 



are multitudes of us who would gladly leave \ tared \o m^^^w^w^'^Xfi*^**^ 8 **^ 
wax candles to blaze, and champagne to spar-l^rron widNnTHi^ 
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to her, and banishing poor Louis De Lucy for 
ever bom her heart. 

It took me an hour's straggle to overcome 
such [.".'lines, and when I hod done my beat I 
was Mill dissatisfied. 

Toward twelve o'clock Father Bonneville 



'•age, but with a fig 
; rn.ee, how perfect tl 

It" mv heart hud ni 
»as Mari 



it for 
red where that vi 



proposed 1 lint we should go 
and for the first time, I aski 



" Why, Louis," he replied, " you seemed so 
indilfercnt when [ spoke of it on Saturday, that 
1 did not tell you, the ncquaiHtnuce you made 
while fishing, enmo to cull upiiH us during your 
ride with Captain Westover. He is a gonlle- 
msii ni' g,md family, and we must of course rc- 
i tbat I beli 



iw Full of exquisite 
symmetry '. 
me, at mice, that it 
?, the. glad spring forward wilh 
wmen sue new to the arms of Father Bonneville, 
would have shown me the fact at once. 

What possessed me 1 can not tell, but I could 

not speak a word. 1 stood LI;.- a fool, the tnoie 

confounded from feeling that the eyes of a stran- 
ger were upon me — Yes, he gazed at me, earn- 
estly, inquiringly. 1 must, somehow, have be- 
trayed myself. 

" Do you not know me, Louis ?" asked Ma- 
rietta, holding out her hands to me. 

" Know you !" 1 cried ; and if the whole world 
had been present, I could not have refrained 



Salin, 



"1.- Mar 



here to find Madame de from taking her in my arms and kissing her 
ipeated, " O, yes, I knew 



it with her 



I asked eager 



you 



! J I 



"] believe so,'' replied Father liuniieville, 
with a smile.' "but let us bo, I said we should 
be there before one." 

I did not delay him, but I most confess, I 
thought he walked uuirvelniislv slow, and wish- 
ed from the bottom of my heart, that I had or- 
dered the pony. carriage for our eicursion. He 
look his way straight toward Lewishnm, turned 

to the left in the village, keeping on the left- replied, apropos lo nothing 
hand side, directly to ihe cottnge wilh its roses, was in a whirl, and she I 
I do not know what had got. into ray heart ; but mine, which did not tend tt 
it brought tii mv remembrance a trick which 1 my heart, "but 1 could fini 
had seen a charlatan piny wilh on egg, which, 
by some contrivance, he made to jump out of 
a pot the moment it was put in. lie stopped at 
the door— at the very doer, ami then suddenly 



tlsl 



n the c: 



o very fit 
ago on Blaekheatb," 

"And I did not know you!" said Mariette, 
tlessly; "hut how should 1, Louis? Here, you 
e a great tall man, six feet high; and yet 
hi are still the same — Ihe same eyes, anil i. lie 
me in, mill, only your hair is darker and not 

" 1 rode after you all through Greenwich," I 






_ ihildreu," sjud ihe 
; you are both agitated with 
s. I will go and call your 






,vith you, Loui 



leluotoftl 



"' said Mnrielte, and run- 
little stairs, she exclaimed, 
"Mamma, mamma, here aro Louis and Mon- 
sieur De Bonneville. 1 ' 

Madame de Safins ran down lightly and 
eagerly, and indeed she was very little altered 
—looking, perhaps, belter ihan when I bad last 
seen her. It was clear she was sincerely glad 
to meet us again : and seated round the table, a 
ihousand questions were asked, and about hair 
the number answered. All old leelings and 
:ed. Wc talked of our lit tie collage 

•'■tg in Paris, and our 

'he stranger joined 

frankly nnd familiarly, evidently knowing all 

bliged to that had befallen us. We formed again, as it 

c, one family, and at length, emboldened by 

renewal of old associal" 



. on the Rhine, of our 
: by tl 
nnd fa 



" Why, what is the mt 
You are as pale aa death, 

"O, nothing, nothing," 1 replied, and knocked 
hard Tor admittance. I was red enough then. 
A small servant-girl opened Ihe door, and Father 
Bonneville asked — " Whether Monsieur Le 
Corute was at home ?" 

My hopes uliMiir Marietle began to fail, and 
diinini-lii .1 to ii very small point when, on enter- 
ing a little room, containing a good number of 
book', 1 found my iienuainluncc of rhe brook-side 
alone, and without a vestige of wot 
pation any where visible. 

He shook hands wilh us both, w 
heartily, and in common civility 1 vtn 
repress my curiosity for a time. 

" This is my little study," he said, after 
preliminary conversation, " where ! teach a few from the gentleman of ihe house to Madame ... 
young pupils French, in order lo eke out tho Salins, saying, perhaps abruptly — 
small means of subsistence I have left. But 1 " Who is this ? May I not be formally intro- 
thank God for all things, and only regie! that I duced to him ?" 

have not enough to aid those o(' my countrymen "Du you not know him, Louis?" she ex- 
who have even less than myself."' claimed, with a look of surprise. "It is my 

"That is what I fear,' 1 I answered, "that husband— The Count de Salins. How else 
there are many, nnd among litem -nine ! deeply should 1 be here?" 

love, who may be suffering great distress, while " You Im^ci. mamma, you forget," said Mn- 
I have a superabundance. tfette. "Louis always thought that he was 

" There are, indeed, many, Monsieur De La- dead," and easting herself open her father's 
cy — " he said; but as the words were upon his neck, she shed a lew tears ovor the memory of 
lips the dour opened, and a voice of music said, the len ible days u hen ili-si we met. 
"May 1 come in?" i looked surprised and bewildered, as well 1 

11 Certainly, my child," he replied ; but she might ; and looking round ai Madame do Salins. 
bad taken it for granted, and was in the room. I murmured — 
There were tho same eyes, the same look, the " You told me he was dead 
" I thought so when I told yt 



I mere were mo same eyes, me same 
mme beautiful face which 1 had seen in 
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replied. I saw him fall before my eyes, wounded 
in several places, and to all appearance dead. 
But a glimmering of hope, springing from what 
source, I know not, led me to trust my child to 
you and hurry back to the court of the chateau 
where he had fallen. The assassins were 
gone ; my husband's 1 blood was still reeking from 
the ground ; but his body was not there, and af- 
ter a long period of terrible suspense — it was 
but two hours, but it seemed an eternity to me 
— I found that one of our good farmers had car- 
ried him away, and was nursing in his own 
house a feeble spark of life which he had found 



yet 



I flew to him ; I tended him 



remaining. 

many weeks in secret ; I saw him recover con- 
sciousness and hope. None who beheld him 
then, however, would have recognized the gay 
and handsome Be Salins ; and it was agreed 
that he should be carried some ten or twelve 
leagues by night, and thence removed to Paris 
in a litter as a dropsical patient going to seek 

the aid of our good friend Doctor L . All 

the peasantry were in our favor. It was but 
the people of the cities who where infected with 
the epidemic madness of the times. Ever}' one 
aided — every one was as secret as death. The 
very dogs of the farm-houses seemed to com- 
prehend and enter into our purposes. They 
barked not when the litter entered the yard, but 
moved round us watchfully, as if to defend, ra- 
ther than betray us. It was necessary that I 
should part with him, however ; for my presence 
would have discovered all ; and I hurried back 
to seek my child, and meet him in Paris. Mon. 
sieur L was already prepared for his com- 
ing ; but he did more than could have been ex- 
pected or even hoped. He took him into his own 
house, and kept him there in profound secrecy 
for some months. During that time I lay con- 
cealed under the appearance of abject poverty. 
Mariette visited him every day, upon the pre- 
tense of carrying little articles of food to the 
good doctor's house; and neither by word or 
look, did she betray the secret— even to you, 
Louis. Do you forgive us?" 

I put my hand in my bosom, and drew out the 
ring which Madame de Salins had given me and 
which still remained suspended round my neck 
by the little gold chain. I pressed it to my lips 
for my only reply; and gently bending her head 
with a sweet smile, she proceeded, saying, " I 
could see him but seldom — I dared rarely ven- 
ture ; but at length Dr. L formed the scheme 

for us of making our escape frorn Paris, crossing 
the Rhine, and waiting there for my husband's 
coming. He was to follow as speedily as pos- 
sible, in the character of an officer of the Re- 
publican army, who had been wounded at the 
battle of Jemappes. A thousand obstacles in- 
tervened, however, and I remained in terrible 
anxiety, till at length a letter informed me that 
he whom I had well-nigh given up for lost, had 
crossed the Rhine in safety, and was then at 
Dusseldorf waiting my eoming. It was still 
necessary to maintain the most profound secrecy ; 
for emigrants were surrounded by spies and 
traitors, and one indiscreet word might have 

brought the head of good Dr. L to the block. 

I joined my husband in safety with Mariette, 
however, and our good farmers had gathered 
together a sum of money sufficient to enable us 
to cross the sea to this island, and to live for 



some time obscurely here. That sum wotlld 
have been exhausted long ago, had we not by a 
fortunate chance been driven from our small 
lodging in Swallow-street by a brutal man, whom 
I believe to be a spy, but who had once received 
great favors from our family when a poor apoth- 
ecary in Paris. He, and a sensual, horrible patron, 
the Marquis du Carcassonne, had ho mercy upon 
us ; but having purchased the house, turned us 
out in the street four years ago. We heard of 
this little cottage and took it ; and a blessing it 
was ; for Monsieur de Salins has obtained a lit- 
tle class of pupils, by which our small means 
have been somewhat saved." 

"We sought you in that house in Swallow- 
street," said Father Bonneville, "Louis was im- 
pressed with the idea that you must be in want : 
and he has been hunting for you far and wide 
ever since we came to England." 

"Real want we have. never known," said 
Monsieur de Salins, " though we have been poor 
enough — ay, so poor, as to induce me to let my 
child go on a long visit to some rich and vulgar 
people, in order to economize our little pittance. 
They thought that Mariette de Salins was re- 
duced so low as to accept the hand of their 
coarse -son, and think it an honor and a favor; 
bat they have learned better now." 

44 And did you visit that house in Swallow- 
street?" asked Madame de Salins, looking at 
me with an anxious and inquiring glance. *' Who 
did you see there ?" 

I told her all the particulars, Father Bonne- 
ville adding a word here and there ; and the ac- 
count seemed to strike both Monsieur de jSaKns 
.and his wife with much surprise. 

"He does not know," said Madame de Salins, 
in a low. and thoughtful tone, turning her eyti 
upon her husband, " he does not know." 

" And so you found Monsieur de Carcassonne 
in poverty and distress ?" said Monsieur de Salins, 
41 the one viper, I suppose, has stung the other. 
God of heaven, my dear wife, how thankful we 
should be to Him on high, that we sit here, and 
eat the daily bread of his mercy, with consciences 
clear of offense, and hearts unloaded by a weight 
of guilt. Let them take all from us, but our 
innocence and our honor, and we shall be rich 
compared with these men. even were they wealthy 
and powerful as in days of old." 

"And is it possible, Monsieur de Salins," I 
asked, following the line of thought in which my 
mind had been principally running, though there 
were many other subjects eagerly appealing for 
attention, 4l Is it possible that you, and dear 
Mariette, and Madame de Salins, have been 
living here in comparative poverty, while I have 
been enjoying wealth and all that wealth can 
give ? This must be no longer — " 

I saw a slight shade come over his counte- 
nance, and I added, "Madame de Salins has 
been a mother to me : Mariette has been a sis- 
ter. I have sought them eagerly, daily, since I 
have beert in England, in order to perform to- 
ward them the duties of a son and a brother. 
Surely Monsieur de Salins," I continued, taking 
his hand in mine, " you will not suffer my having 
the good fortune to find you with them, to de- 
prive me of my right of adoption ?" 

" Dear, noble, generous Louts," said Mariette, 
throwing her beautiful arm round wg 
\i I YmA\eeu vuta«&\&t \fttttast . 
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K Whj, I taught her in rend aad Wl 
li gently toward her lather. 
was my first and dearest pupil— I Inc. >■ 
.little books now, in which she spelt lie 






few short hours of life would oiler but poor snlis- 
laotion. " Belter leave him in the haod of Odd, 
I thuirght, *ho know-all and sees nli, and is just 

n< well as Bwroifu]." Kavettbalcn, I was de. 

termined 10 know how nij lather fell, and ilmt 
without any long delay. I knew that where 

there is n strong will, means are rarely W4 " 

"All, all safe through nil my wanderings." W locoapltali even IBS roost improbable cuds 
I rrjilied, ■■ Come. Monsieur de Nnl ins. I hnve . but, after long iiieditaiion, ! saw but one way 
I lieioirilnl liltlo place hard by — ample untois oC «ri"i v inn al my object : "I will go W llie old 

for all of ub. Everything -drill be - prepared nmn,' : I Ihuughi, "Bird drive him lo lell me all. 

for you, and Madame de Sal ins. nml deai Mb. I will strengthen my mind, and harden my heart. 

rietic. We will share housa and fortune and I Compel nun to dh alga ihe dark secret within 

all, and lie one family again, as we were in our hi* breast." 

siveel collage by the Rhine." Sneh was my first resolution, ami it was tlmt 

I knew nut what it was 1 Urged— all the ob- 10 which I recurred j but, in the mean lime, an- 
jectiotis tint! a fiiihi.-r's eye miL'bl sec— , ill i!n' oilier plan sng^'-'ed ilsclf. which 1 tried. Inn 
difficulties in regard lo the world, mil Ihe worlds which failed. I thought that, very probably, the 
njiiriiiin ; and I was not aware, till 1 found that Count de Snliiis himself would give me inl'orina- 
r'Ven Father Bonneville remained silent, anil did lion ; and as the mind— especially of youth— is 
iif't second me, that 1 was asking ton niiirli. always li>ud of nocuinplishing more than one olh 

Monsieur rli- Salins, fr, r his part, smiled at my jeet at a time. I resolved to go down the very 
■ i.ilui-::i-iii. « loli' M:n!;inu.' de Sal ins « rpt alii: next ilny. and pass nu hour or two with Mnrielle, 
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answered kindly and sffeeikmali ... , , 

tiny i|oietly asido all points dillioull in deal «iib. 

" d saying jestingly. "Why. yuu would not have 

quit this little, rosy dwelling where we have 

en so. happy ; but he assured, my dear young 

friend, that no guest will he more loved and 

I edwilbiu its walls than ihe Count DeLaey." 

1 Tell from his tone, thai it would be in vain to 
press my request limber thai day; hut I knew 
the effect of perseverance, and I had hope for 
the future. At all events Marietta and I had 
met again. I was resolved that nolliing should 
make ma lose sight of her thcnceforlh, and like 
all young hearts, I gave myself up to the pres- 
ent joy with trustful confidence in the happiness 

Several hours glided sweet lv by, and it was 
late ia the day when Father Bonneville and I 
retrod our steps to our own dwelling, each full 

7" 

I slept not one wink that night. I can com- 
pare ihe state of my mind to nothing bin a still, 
deep piece of water, suddenly stirred bv a strong 
wind. Thought was a confused muss of waves, 
flowing one into the other, and hurrying away 
into some new form, ere they conld he measured 
or defined. Toward morning, however, one or 
the memories the most prominent became lhat 
of the surprise which hud been .shown by Ihe 
Count and Countess De Salins at my having semi 
and conversed with the ."Marquis de 'Carcassonne. 
I dwelt upon it. I pondered, I scrutinized it. 
" The murderer of my father !" 1 thought ; "how- 
did be murder him ? Was It in a duel : by an 
act which pood Father Bonneville, with his 
strong principles might look upon as murder? 
No — there must have hcen something more. 
What the count had said in regard to the other's 
guilt showed that il was by no common occur- 
rence my father fell. There moat have been 
something more ; and what that was I determined 
to ascertain. Not that 1 though! of taking ven- 
geance on the piiilni. dying worm ! had seen — , n 
an was mil worthy of it. The extinction of his I w 



at the same lime I sought the informs 

einhiiiTasseil me a good deal — not that it pre- 
sented itself to my mind in any definite shape; 
but it had prosed mv thoughts like a vague, un- 

Elrasant shadow mure than once during I ho inn hi. 
do not know that 1 can very well explain my- 
self distinctly— Mint I can make any one else, 
evert those lor whom these pages are written, 
and who understand me best, comprehend Inl.v 
the statu of my mind at ihm moment. J should 
perhaps have said, in eomniuu pui kmce, the slate 
of my heart; hut mind hail something to do « ill: 
it likewise. Let me try, however. 

The Mariette of the past, the Marielle of ihe 
present, seemed to me, as it were, Iwo beings 
in one. The long interval which bad occurred 
between our parting and meeting again, ren- 
der, ■■! them, as it w " 
woman. Bill yet th 

forgotten her. 

her. She had taken 

affecti 

remove ihe.ni froni her. and thin filmy lines of 

1 bought bad i i i.'arr-ii.'d backward ami forward, 

between ihe past and the present, like the threads 
of a spider's web. When we had been boy and 
girl, I had oflen looked forward lo the period 
when we should he man and woman, and I had 
again nnd again f ied that Marietta would Vie 

and woman, ihe prinress was reversed, and linn-y 
ran back to childhood. I saw in her Iho sister 
of my early day.-, my dearly hived piuy-frjllriw 
and plaything. I began to think, indeed, that 
I loved Iter belter now — not that the least par. 
tiele of Ihe former love was lost ; it was tHf 
foundation of all, hut another love was being 
built op upon it. I did not know, indeed, how 
far that edifice was completed. I would DM ex- 
amine, I would mil impure, I would not scan my 
own heart and its feelings, although I was con- 
scious that all the thought and anxiety I had 
lately bestowed upon her Id hardly arise with- 
out deeper feelings than those of boyhood, or 



:, distinct — a child nnd a 
interval had been bridged 
embranee. 1 had never 
never ceased to think of 
.ken such a hold of my young 
ri.thing had ever hcen able lo 



lint I intended any thi 
1, I did 



iilf! fcl 
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,o resolve or to intend. Alf I desired or looked 
for was, to make her happy by any means, to 
remove her forever from poverty, and to share 
with her all I had to share. Bat there was one 
difficulty, and it was this : I knew not how to 
explain to her the source of my present afflu- 
ence — to tell her, or her father, or her mother, 
that even for a short few days I had been wedded 
to another. In my present feelings toward her, 
it seemed as if I had been unfaithful to her — as 
if I had robbed her of a part of the affection which 
was her due, in giving any share of my love to 
poor Louise. 

If I felt so, what — I asked myself, might she 
lot feel ? How might she bear the thought of be- 
ing the second in my love ? I knew well my- 
self that she was not the second. That she was 
{he first, the best beloved : but could I persuade 
her of that ? And even if I did — would she not 
think my conduct the more base and wrong in 
having wedded another ? If — by any chance — 
such early visions as I had indulged, had pro- 
duced in her the same sort of indefinite impres- 
sion — that we were bound to each other from 
very childhood — from which I could not divest 
my own mind, what would she think of my having 
forgot the bond, for even so short a period ? 

I did not know woman's heart. I was not 
aware of how much less selfish, how much less 
exacting is woman's love. 

But let me go on with my story. These 
thoughts embarrassed me as I walked along 
toward her father's cottage. That my previous 
marriage must he told, sooner or later, I well 
knew: but how to do it puzzled me, and the 
probable effect alarmed me. 

As I was thus meditating, just at the turn of 
the lane from Lee, I came suddenly full upon 
Westover. He was on foot, and gazing very 
thoughtfully down upon the ground. I will not 
pause to dwell upon my feelings; for though 
they were bitter and bad, ungenerous and unkind, 
they were very transitory. So deep was his 
reverie that he did not see me till we were close 
together, but then he held out his hand frankly, 
and I am afraid I gave mine very coldly, hardly 
pausing in my walk. 

" Why, De Lacy !" he exclaimed, " you seem 
in great haste ?" 

"I have found out the friends I have been so 
long seeking, Captain Westover," I answered, 
"and am now going to see them." 

"Captain Westover!" he replied. "Well: 
so you have found them out; and, therefore. I 
have had my trouble for nothing." 

His tone more than his words, made me feel a 
little ashamed. 

"What trouble do you allude to? 1? I asked. 

" Two journeys to Lewisham," he answered, 
laughing. "A long conversation with an olu" 
woman in a chandler's shop, and the cross-ex- 
amination of a tax-gatherer." 

"Indeed!" I said. "And why did you take 
all this trouble ?" 

"Merely to ascertain." replied Westover, "if 
the lady of the rose cottage, with the beautiful 
eyes, was in reality your long-lost love, Mariette 
de Sal ins. My chandleress could only inform 
me on Saturday, that it was a French gentleman 
who inhabited the cottage, with his wife and 
daughter: that they called him the count; hut 
count or no count, he taught French for two 



shillings a lesson. The tax-gatherer, she said, 
could tell me more about them: but the tax- 
gatherer happened to be absent, dunning some 
poor devils, I dare say, and so I came down againp 
to-day, and discovered that it is, indeed, a Connt 
de Salins who lives there with his wife ana 
daughter, though how that can be, I can not 
make out, for you told me that the count was 
dead. However, I was just now coming up to 
tell you what I have' found out, and to force a 
piece of advice upon you." 

I was now heartily ashamed of the feelings 
with which I had met him, but I explained that 
I had been deceived with regard to the death of 
Monsieur de Salins ; and then asked in our old 
friendly tone, what was the advice he intended 
to give me. 

He put his arm through mine, and walked on 
with me. 

" The fact is, De Lacy," he said, in a medita- 
tive way, "you are furiously in love, my dear 
fellow — far enough gone to be as jealous as a 
spaniel-dog. Now do not suppose that I am 
angrv with this — for it is very natural ; nor even 
that 1 should be so, if I found out that, in your 
innermost thoughts, you fancied just now that I 
came down here upon some blackguard errand — 
for there are so many of us' in London who care 
not, so long as they hold their honor fair toward 
men, how dishonorably they act toward women, 
that such a supposition might be very natural, 
tod. I see the suspicions have vanished, how- 
ever, and so now to business. Let me, however, 
premise one thing. It is perfectly unnatural, 
and out of the ordinary course of events, that 
one young man should take a strong and affec- 
tionate interest in another, and endeavor to serve 
him upon perfectly unselfish principles. This 
postulate is granted. As in what I am going to 
say, I wish to serve you, I must either be an un- 
natural monster of generosity, or I must have 
some selfish motive. That is a fair inference, I 
think? Well, then, I admit the selfish motives. 
I do wish to serve you upon principles purely 
personal. My motives I can not tell you at 
present ; but 1 will tell you before I return to my 
regiment — perhaps, at the very last minute. 
All this I have said, to convince you of my 
sincerity, in order that you may take my advice 
as that of a sincere friend. Now, this love of 
yours will hurry you on' very rapidly, and, with- 
out a little prudence, we shall have nothing but 
marryings and givings in marriage. My advice 
is, be discreet and patient. Make love as much 
as ever you like, but do not marry in a great 
hurry. If you do, you may injure yourself 
irreparably. Things are, I trust, looking fair for 
you. You are young, and your fair lady must 
be a good deal younger. You can both afford to 
wait a little, and it will be much better for you 
to do so." 

"Very good advice, Westover," I replied; 
"but could you follow it yourself in my case?" 
♦ " I have waited two years myself," he answer- 
ed, and shall probably have to wait two years 
more, exactly upon the same principles — but 
without half the strong motives which should in- 
ducqvou to wait, if you knew all." 

I paused for an instant, looking down thought- 
fully and somewhat bitterly. 

" I do not know all, Westover," I replied., " tat 
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seem to know more of me than I do myself; at 
least, if I may judge from your words at present, 
and I do not see why a stranger should have such 
information when it is denied to me." 

" No stranger," replied Westover, shaking my 
hand, as we were now near the cottage door, 
(; but however that may be, De Lacy, take my 
advice: be patient — be prudent; engage your- 
self by any ties you like ; but do not hurry your 
marriage, at least, till I am able to speak further, 
and to tell you more — and now, good-by ; oome 
and see roe in London ; to-morrow, if you can, 
but come and see me often ; for I do not feel very 
sure whether it is the living or the dead part of 
my regiment I am going to join in a few weeks. 7 ' 

I paused for a few moments before I went up 
to the house ; but, on knocking at the door, I was 
told by the little servant-girl that the count had 
got his class with him. I then asked for Madame 
de Salins. She was out, the girl said, but Miss 
de Salins was at home. O, how horrible that 
frightful epithet of Miss struck me, when applied 
to my Mariette. I asked to see her, however, 
and was shown into a little room just opposite 
that in which I had been the day before. Ma- 
riette was sitting reading, and bright and beau- 
tiful she looked in her homely attire. She was 
evidently very glad to see me; and I was glad 
to see she was a little agitated, too ; for she had 
been so much calmer than 1 was at our first 
meeting, that I had teazed myself with the 
thought ever since of her loving me less than I 
loved her. She told me that her father would 
not be free for two or three hours, but that her 
mother would soon be back, and would be very 
glad to see me. I said I "would wait to see 
Madame de Salins, though I feared I could not 
remain till her father was at liberty, O, how 
artful I had become ! By this manceuvre I gain- 
ed nearly an hour of sweet conversation with 
Mariette, a short interview with Madame de 
Salins, and a good excuse for coming again on 
the following day. 

I do not remember distinctly one word of the 
conversation between Marietto and myself; but 
I do know that, to me, it was very delightful : 
that we dwelt much upon former times, every 
thought of which was full of young affection ; 
that Mariette had forgot nothing any more than 
myself, and that the memories of those days 
seemed as dear to her as they were to mc. We 
carried our minds so completely back to the 
past : we plunged into childhood again so deeply, 
that I almost expected she would come and sit 
down upon my knee, and put her arms round my 
neck, and coax me to give her some trifle, or to 
gather her some flower beyond her reach. 

Then again, we talked of our wanderings and 
all the vicissitudes we had seen; and, once or 
twice, we came very near the subject of my 
journey to Hamburgh. When we did so, I 
fancied that I could see a peculiarly grave and 
almost sorrowful expression come into her beau- 
tiful eyes, and I remarked that she seemed quite 
as willing to turn the conversation in another 
direction as myself. However, nothing painful 
of any kind occurred in that short interview — 
short, 0, how short it seemed, and how very 
speedy the return of Madame de Saline. 

When she did come, she waa very, very happy 
to see me. Time had made »o difference in her 
feelings toward me. I was still to her the boy 



she had known and loved in France and Ger- 
many; and I felt, between Mariette and her 
mother, at least, there would be no need of 
ceremony : that with or without excuse, I should 
always be to them a welcome guests-nay, not a 
guest, a friend, a son, a brother. With Monsieur 
de Salins, however, it might be different, and, 
therefore, to make sure of another day, I forced 
myself to depart before he appeared. 

On the following day I was there half an hour 
earlier than that at which I knew he would be 
free from his class, and that half-hour was spent 
with Mariette and Madame de Salins as happily 
as it could be. 

My interview with Monsieur de Salins was n ot 
quite so satisfactory. He was as kintHndeed as 
I could expect, ana spoke ofjFh&the called, my 
services to his wife aj^kdaughter with more 
gratitude than any little^thing I had done for them 
could deserve. But in regard to that which was 
nominally the principal object of my visit, he 
maintained a reserve which I could not vanquish. 
He made use of no e rasions, used no subterfuges, 
but met my inquiries at once with a refusal to 
comply. I referred tip what he had said regarding 
the Marquis de Carcassonne, and pointed out to 
him that bis words were calculated to excite 
surprise And curiosity, even if I had not previously 
received intimations which had equally astonish- 
ed me. 

"I was incautious," replied Monsieur de 
Salins ; " but it will be better for you, my young 
friend, to wait for further explanations till the 
time when they can be given to you by persons 
much better qualified to enter into all the details 
than I am. In fact, I deeply regret that I came 
near so painful a subject at all, and beg you to 
pardon my having done so, when taken by sur 
prise." 

I could gain no further information from him ; 
but I lingered yet for an hour or two in conversa- 
tion with himself, Mariette, and her mother, 
walked with them in the little garden behind the 
cottage, talked of shrubs and flowers, and every 
thing the furthest removed from the subjects 
whieh really occupied my mind, and at length 
returned home, resolving to visit London, and see 
the Marquis de Carcassonne the next day. 

I made the attempt accordingly, but was dis- 
appointed. I saw the old French apothecary in 
his shop, and learned from him that his lodger 
was out. The man seemed to have no recollec- 
tion of me, and was somewhat more civil than at 
our previous meeting. His answer to my ques- 
tion was prompt and unhesitating, and I judged 
that he was not deceiving me. I was therefore 
obliged, unwillingly, to wait for another oppor- 
tunity, and turned my steps toward the lodging 
of Westover, in Brooke-street. It was one of 
those days, however, when every one is out, and 
merely leaving my card, I returned to Blackheath, 
having accomplished nothing. 

My next task was to get the Count de Salins 
to bring Mariette and her mother to spend a day 
at our cottage ; and I quietly prompted Father 
Bonneville to ask the whole party, in his own 
name, for the Monday following, when the 
count's class did not meet. 

Etiquette, and ceremonies, and conventionali- 
ties', were very much laid aside at this time 
among the poor French emigrants. We had so 
much need of all the comforts and sympathies 
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of social life, such scanty means of keeping up 
the stately reserves which had previously existed 
in France-— covering, it must he confessed, a 
multitude of glaring vices — that we were glad 
to seize upon any occasion of enjoying a little 
friendly "intercourse in a land where we were 
generally poor, and strangers, and by the great 
mass of the vulgar utterly despised. 

The invitation was accepted frankly, and I set 
to work to devise how the day might be made 
to pass pleasantly for all parties. I had a very 
beautiful garden, now rich in flowers ; and a gate 
at the back opened into some pleasant fields. 
There was nothing very striking in the scenery 
around, but there was a soft rural beauty rarely 
to be met with, so near a great capital. I 
planned walks in directions which we were not 
destined to take. I decorated our two sitting- 
rooms with nosegays of the flowers which Mari- 
ette had loved in childhood. I laid her little 
book of reading-lessons on the table, and a with- 
ered violet beside it, which she had given to me 
in its beauty, and which I had kept ever after 
between the leaves of the book. I arranged 
every thing, in short as far as possible, to carry 
her mind back to the past, and in my own eager- 
ness, I felt very much like a child again my- 
self. 

One thing, however, I avoided. Neither in 
the dinner I had ordered, nor in any of the ar- 
rangements did I suffer any thing like great ex- 
pense, or an attempt at display, to appear. 
Every thing was simple, though every thing 
was comfortable and good. As I went about 
early in the morning, busying myself with a 
thousand trifles, I could see Father Bonneville's 
eyes following me, while a quiet smile played 
about his lips. I saw that he comprehended, in 
some degree at least, what was going on in my 
heart, and that he did hot even care to conceal 
his amusement at the eagerness which, if he 
had ever known, he knew no longer. 

The morning was as bright and beautiful as 
could be. Nature seemed to smile upon me. 
There might be a few clouds, but they were 
only such as fancy sometimes brings over a 
happy heart., There had been a light shower, 
indeed, in the night, but it had only sufficed to 
lay the dust and soften the ground, and render 
the rich unequaled verdure of England the 
more brilliant. 

Our friends were to come to breakfast, and 
they appeared punctually at the hour. O, how 
warmly did I welcome them, and how happy 
did Mariette's presence make me there. The 
very memory of that day is so sweet that I could 
dwell — even now — upon all the details with 
childish fondness. Fancy one of your own 
dreams of early delight, and spread it through 
a bright, glorious summer-day, and' you will 
comprehend the passing of the next twelve hours 
to me. 

But I must pass over much of what we did. 
Monsieur de Salins was suffering a good deal— 
as I found was still frequently the case — from 
the effect of his old wounds ; but be sat out in 
the garden with Father Bonneville, while I, and 
Madame de Salins and Mariette, wandered about 
among the shrubs and flowers. Dinner had 
been ordered early, that we might not lose the 
cool of the evening for any ramble we might 
choose to take, and I suggested two or three 



little expeditions, all of which were determined 
upon in turn, but ultimately abandoned. To my 
surprise, however, I found, at length, that Mari- 
ette — though residing so long in the neighbor- 
hood — had never visited a spot celebrated in 
history, and exquisitely beautiful in itself, but 
which has long since lost one of its best charms 
from the multitudes which throng thither on a 
summer's day. I speak of Greenwich Park. 
Madame de Salins said that she had often thought 
of going thither with her daughter, but it was 
too far from their house for them to- walk, and 
they could not afford a carriage. I pressed 
them both to go that evening ; they were a mile 
nearer: we had but to cross the heath — and 
then I proposed to send for the pony-phaeton, 
and drive them over. That Madame de Salins 
would not hear of, and she feared the fatigue of 
a walk. Mariette looked a little disappointed 
perhaps; and her father — who watched every 
look of his child's face with earnest affection — 
exclaimed: 

" You two go, my children. Never mind us, 
we will enjoy ourselves here — there can be no 
objection, J suppose ?" he added; turning to his 
wife. 

"Oh! none." replied Madame de Salins, at 
once. "She is as safe with Louis as with a 
brother." 

It is but fair that fortune — who so often 
amuses herself with putting out of joint our 
best devised schemes — should, at rare intervals, 
make us compensation thus, by bringing about, 
through little accidents, that which we desire, 
but dare not hope for. 

With Mariette's arm drawn through mine, 
we set out upon our walk across the heath. I 
fancied that I felt a tremor in her hand, and I 
was glad of it— although, after all, I am not 
sure that it did not increase my own. It seemed 
as if the crisis of my fate was approaching, and 
I knew : — I felt now, for the first time, what it is 
to love^ passionately, earnestly. When I re- 
member my sensations in all the events which 
occurred at my marriage with poor Louises- 
deep, strong, earnest as they were — my anxiety 
to spare her any pain — my ardent longing to 
give her any happiness — the tender, heartfelt 
desire to save, to cherish, and to comfort her — 
and compared them, by one of those brief, rapid, 
but comprehensive glances of the mind, with all 
I experienced at present. I comprehended, at 
once, that I had never really loved till now, and 
that, whatever she might think, I could give to 
Mariette the first true offering of my heart. I 
had never known what it was to feel the sort of 
trepidation that now seized upon. me. It was 
like a gambler's last throw. Every thing seem- 
ed staked — hope, happiness, life itself, upon the 
decision of that hour. Wait ? That was im- 
possible. In the fiery eagerness that possessed 
my heart — in the passionate desire to know my 
fate, I would sooner have plunged into the sea, 
than wait till the dawn of another day. 

There are certainly means of communication 
between heart and heart— call them by what 
name you will — sympathies — instincts, any thing 
you please— which go far beyond words — run 
before them— indicate without audible sounds, 
or tangible signs, «r even looks, that which is 
passing within one bosom to another in harmony 
with wtalf . I bail taisl w*S^%>ta&A. > t3*s« & 
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to make Marietta believe I loved her. My con- 
duct toward her had been unchanged since first 
we met. I had been afraid to display, in any 
way, the feelings that were busy at my heart. 
But, yet I am right certain that ere we passed 
the garden-gate, she was conscious that her fate 
and mine depended on the words to be spoken 
during that walk. Yes, yes, yes, dear girl! 
Her hand trembled as it rested on my arm, 
and she kept a little farther from me than our 
early affection might have justified, as if there 
were some awe within her bosom at the decision 
which was to bring us so close to one another. 

For a quarter ofa mile we did not say a word ; 
and then I began any how — sure to bring the 
conversation round, before I had done, to the 
one sole subject of my thoughts. I believe I 
talked great nonsense. I felt it at the time. I 
almost feared she would think I had drank too 
much wine ; for I could not keep my ideas fixed 
upon that of which I. was speaking. I soon 
found that utterly indifferent subjects would not 
do. I knew the worst part of the task that was 
before me, and I determined to approach it at 
once. Yet I did not succeed in my first attempt. 
I thought if I spoke of her father s situation, of 
my anxious, longing desire that he and his 
should share in all I possessed, and if I tried to 
enlist her on my side in persuading him to yield 
any pride and prejudice which opposed my 
schemes, that it would naturally lead her to 
some inquiry as to the source of the means I 
possessed. I was mistaken, however. This 
sort of abstract consideration seemed completely 
to restore her calmness. She raised her beauti- 
ful eyes to mine, and said, " I need not tell you, 
Louis, that if it depended upon me, there would 
need not another word. I could be content to 
be dependent on your kindness; — ay, and feel a 
sister's claim to it likewise — without doubt or 
hesitation or shame ; and I believe my mother, 
too, would have few scruples. But I know my 
father; and I am certain he would rather dig as 
a common gardener than be indebted for assist- 
ance to any one." 

She asked no questions. It seemed enough 
for her that I had the means of aiding her father 
and that her father would not accept my aid. I 
saw that I must try another course, and I 
changed the subject somewhat abruptly. I 
began to talk to her of my wanderings through 
Switzerland, of my sports in the mountains, of 
the battle of Zurich, of the danger of Father 
Bonneville, of my being trodden down by the 
Austrian soldiers, and lying for long weeks in 
the hospital. She grew deeply interested in the 
details. Her color came and went. Her eyes 
were now raised up and sparkling, and now cast 
down and swimming in tears. I told her of my 
journey to the north, of my seeking employment 
in vain, of my begging my way to the gates of 
Hamburgh. Her hand trembled again upon 
my arm, and her steps wavered. 

We were now within the gates of the park, 
and entering a long, solitary chestnut walk, near 
the top of the steep hill ; and I felt that with the 
agitation which pervaded my whole frame, and 
her shaking limbs, we could not go much further. 
There was a bench near, beneath the wide 
spreading branches of one of the old trees, and I 
said, "Come, let us sit down here, dear Mariette, 
and I will tell you the rest." 



"Will you, Louis — will you?" she asked, 
with an earnestness I shall never forget. 

My spirit rose and strengthened itself with 
the deep sense of what I owed to her, to myself 
and to the dead. "I will, Mariette," I answer- 
ed, *• I will tell you every thing — every thought, 
every feeling, as if I were reading out of the 
book where they are all recorded." 

She bent down her head very low, and, seated 
beside her, I went on. My conscience tells me 
that I concealed nothing, that I laid my whole 
heart before her. But that which seemed to 
strike her most, was the gentle, tender love of 
poor Louise. 

When I ended the tale with the dear girl's 
death, she seemed to have forgotten herself alto- 
gether ; and gazing up in my face, with the look 
ofa pitying angel, she said, u Poor, poor Louise! 
How you must have loved her!" 

The blood rushed up into my cheeks, and 
I bent down my face as if to avoid her gaze, 
murmuring what was perhaps too true, " Not as 
much. as she deserved !" 

Mariette started, and t added rapidly, "Do 
not mistake me, dear girl, I loved her well, 
very well — I never loved but one better. But I 
loved her not with that passionate earnestness — 
with that deep, intense, all absorbing affection 
which such devotion as hers well merited. I 
could have seen Louise wedded to another with- 
out despair, or agony, or death. I bore her 
father's rejection of me with patient fortitude ; 
and T could have put my hand to any act that 
would have made her happy. Oh, Mariette, let 
poets, and fiction-writers say what they will to 
render mortal love as disinterested as it may be, 
there must be a grain of mortal selfishness in it. 
Passion must be blended with affection: and I 
have learned — learned from another — that in true 
love there can be no happiness, no peace, no 
tranquillity, no life, without the loved one." 

She shook like an aspen ; but her lips mur- 
mured, " From whom ?" 

" You," I answered. 

"Oh, Louis, Louis," she said, "are we not 
both wronging her who is gone ?" 

" Both !" that word was sufficient, but I would 
not hurt her feelings hy catching at it as eager- 
ly as my heart prompted. I took her hand 
gently, and quietly in mine, and said in a low 
tone, "iNo, Mariette — no, dearest girl. I can 
never wrong her by telling you the truth. I 
have concealed nothing from you, my Mariette 
— I have not concealed from you my deep affec- 
tion for her, my tenderness — my care of her — 
my bitter sorrow for her death. Why should I 
conceal any thing else from you ? — why should I 
not tell the truth in all as well as in a part? 
Why should I hide from you, that though for a 
few short days I have been the husband of an- 
other, that though she had my esteem, my strong 
regard, my tenderest pity, my warm affection, in 
a certain sense, I have never truly, really loved 
but you, from boyhood up to manhood — from my 
earliest memories to this present hour? Why 
should I not say to you, that I have always 
thought of you, dreamed of you, looked for you, 
longed for you? Believe me. dear Mariette, 
believe me ! If you do not, how can I prove it 
to you ?" 

She laid her hand gently upon mine, and look- 
ing up at me with a spring-day face, with bright 
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tears and saddened smiles, she said, " The book 
and the violet ! — Do not, do not, dear Louis, think 
me so selfish as to be jeajous in the least degree 
of your love for poor Louise. We will often talk 
of her ; and when we are very, very happy our- 
selves, as I am sure we shall be, we will think 
of her, and mourning for her sad and early fate, 
will feel our spirits chastened, and not drain the 
cup of happiness too eagerly." 

I would have given worlds to have been in 
some dim, secluded place, where I might have 
thrown my arms around her, and pressed her to 
my heart, and told her all I felt ; but I dared do 
no more than clasp her hand in mine in mute 
confirmation of the pledge her words implied. 
She was mine : I was hers forever. But we 
were very silent for nearly a quartefof an hour, 
and then, with our senses somewhat more collect- 
ed, and our hearts more still, we began to speak 
of all that was to follow. I told her that on the 
ensuing day I should tell her father what had 
passed between us"; and I asked, somewhat 
anxiously, if she thought his consent would be 
.easily obtained. 

She entertained not a doubt, she said ; but yet 
the very suggestion seemed to startle her, and 
more than once, as we walked homeward, she 
fell into a fit of musing. 



THE CONSENT. 

When I went on the following day, not without 
some trepidation, I will own, to the little cottage 
inhabited by the Count de Salins, the servant 
girl informed me that he was far from well. It 
was said in a tone of denial; but I begged her 
to tell him that I was there, and wished much to 
speak with him for a few minutes. I was im- 
mediately admitted, and found him seated in his 
robe de chambre by a fire, though it was summer 
time. There were strong traces of suffering in 
his face ; but he welcomed me kindly, saying, 
that the denial he directed the servant to give 
was not intended for me. Not knowing what 
effect the communication I had to make might 
have upon him, I hesitated whether to say all I 
had intended ; but he led the way to it in some 
degree himself, saying, "I have sent dear Ma- 
riette out with her mother; for she seemed dull 
and not quite well, and I am not very cheerful 
company to-day." 

" Perhaps I can account, Monsieur de Salins," 
I replied, " for Mariette's being a little thought- 
ful ; and without giving myself time to pause 
or hesitate, I went on and told him all at once, 
adding, as I saw he was a good deal agitated, " I 
would not have intruded this subject upon you 
to-day, but that I promised Mariette last night I 
would not lose a moment in making you ac- 
quainted with every thing that had been said be- 
tween us." 

For three or four minutes he sat gazing stead- 
fastly and sternly into the fire. Then starting 
up, he walked several times backward and for- 
ward in the room, gnawing his lip, and gazing, 
as it were, at vacancy. 

I was sadly alarmed ; for I evidently saw that 
Mariette had been mistaken in counting upon 
his ready consent, and I feared the result of the 
struggle which was evidently going on within 



him. His silence lasted so long as to be quite 
terrible to me, and I watched him with an- ex- 
pression of eager apprehension, which he saw at 
once as soon as he turned his eyes upon me. 
When he did so, he advanced directly to me, took 
my hand, and wrung it hard. 

" I feel like a scoundrel," he said, to my great 
surprise, " I feel like a scoundrel 1 But never 
mind, Monsieur de Lacy, never mind. She shall 
be yours, if you will answer me one or two 
questions sincerely, and as I could wish. I feel 
like a scoundrel, but those feelings shall not 
weigh with me." 

" I will answer any questions, Monsieur de 
Salins," I replied, "without the slightest re- 
serve." 

'"Twas but a day or two ago," said Mon- 
sieur de Salins, " that you wished and proposed 
to share your fortune with us. J readily under- 
stood your feelings, and comprehended how the 
generosity of youth should wish, at any worldly 
sacrifice, to save from poverty and distress the 
friends and companions of childhood. Now, you 
tell me you love my daughter, and propose to 
marry her. . Tell me, Count de Lacy — before 
God and your conscience — are not the motives 
of your first proposal mingling with your 
second ? — in a word," he continued, vehemently, 
" is not charity— charity, I say, at the bottom of 
the desire you now express ? and his eye ran 
haggardly, over the scanty furniture of his little 
room. 

"Charity ! Monsieur de Salins," I exclaimed. 
" Charity, between me and Mariette ! Is there 
any thing I have on earth that is not hers ? Oh, 
no, no; for heaven's sake, do not entertain for 
one moment such very painful thoughts. Be- 
lieve me," I added, "that I am moved by one 
feeling alone — the deepest, strongest affection; 
the warmest, the most passionate love toward 
that dear girl, who, as you say, was the friend 
and companion of my childhood ; whom I loved 
then, and only love better, more warmly now. 
Surely, Monsieur de Salins, you forget what 
Mariette is, to suppose for an instant that I could 
seek her with any feeling but one." 

A faint smile came npon his lip. "She is, 
indeed, very beautiful, and very sweet," he said, 
" but Father Bonneville tells me, Monsieur de 
Lacy, " that you have been married before." 

"True," I answered; "and yet I have never 
loved any one as I love Mariette." 

"Then she shall be yours," he said, thought- 
fully, " then she shall be yours." 

But I saw that there was still a reluctance, 
and I said, " Listen to me for five minutes, and 
clear away all doubts, regarding my former 
marriage, from your mind.'" 

He seated himseff again in the chair before 
the fire, and I related to him succinctly, and 
simply, all that bad occurred at the time of my 
marriage with poor Louise. He listened atten- 
tively, and drew a deep sigh when I had done, 
repeating the words, " She shall be yours," but 
adding, "notwithstanding every foolish preju- 
dice." 

" I do not understand you," I said, " although 
I am quite sure that no prejudice will weigh with 
the Count de Salins. Nor do I comprehend how 
he could accuse himself, at any moment, of feel 
ing like a scoundrel" 

" My young friend^" fa& «^ % ^amV\ ^x^Nss^ 
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press! vidy, " I l"nk upon every mnn a 
drel, who does not net upon [he pn 
professes — upon llie principles In.' kr 
Just — I mean, ipf course, when he Iih 
deli beret i< 

vows, and which his 

r ward condemns. But the man who hesitates 

whn( he knows In jpe right, from any 

icoiindrel, and such was my case just now. 1 
liellevi'il vim in til' m .-II fitted In tmike Marietle 
happy. I felt that 1 ought lo give mv mitiiI . 
and jet, there was in my breast a struma in 
which 1 cunld hardly oninpier. Old p r i • f i n I i c t- -■ . 
absurd habitual feelings rose up against my 
my sense of justice, and they nearly 

"But why? 7 ' I asked, in a sorrowful tone. 
"Is there any thins ' have ever clone — is ihere 
any act in my whole lire, ihnt should exclude me 
from your good opinion?" 

"None, none, he said, warmlv. "Do not 
ask tnc lor c 
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mntions; far all I can reply, is, 
that there is a history attached to yciur family, 
regarding width you have been brought up in 
ignorance, both for your own happiness, and the 
hnppiuess of others. You will learn it some 
day; but not from me. However. Monsieur de 
* acy, the struggle is at an end ; Marietle shall 
I but not just yet. She is very young, 
I) be better to wait awhile. { feel my 
health failing me, it is true, and I have lately 
inxious for her mother and herself. 
ie yours before I die, and then such 
anxiety will be at an end; but 1 hope to linger 




Salins," I said, 
my family, whi 
that Marquis de Ci 
London f" 
He 
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ard, I said, in a resolute tone, " Thi 
be explained, if he and I live many days longer. 
The blood Unit flows in my veins, Monsieur de 
Salins — every feeling that animates my heart, 
tells me ihnt 1 have nothing lo fenr from opening 
out all the neis uf mv father's life to the eyes ol 
the whole world. I will endure this mystery no 
longer. If my father has heen wronged — mur- 



rigbt. If he has heen traduced, it is for his son 
lo justify his memory. 1 ' 

"I can not deny it," said Monsieur de Salins, 
"and I think they have noted wrong, and are 
acting wrung Inward you, They think they are 
doing il for your good, 1 dare say— they think it 
is for 3"our interests — for your future pecuniary 
advantage; but there is nothing should bo so 
dear lo any one, as iho memory of a parent, 
except, indeed, it be his own unspotted name. 
You hnve enough. 1 do not eovet more for 



The instant she saw mo, the dear girl i cbecll 
urned pale, but she was oil 
for her father immediately 
threw his arm around her, and drawing \m 
gently luwnrd me, put her hand in mine: 

" iilcss them, my dear wife," he said, turning 
to Madame de Sulins, "bless them; for they hit 
united." 

iMndume de Salins embraced ns both with 
eager joy. and then threw her arms round her 
husband's (teek, saying. " This is nil I have most 
desired, my husband, lor I am sure Louis will 
be lo her, all you have been to 
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u or three days in London, and directed 






Hav 

my portmanteau to be" sent lo a small but ei._ 
fortablo hotel at the end of Brooke-street, I rode 
straight to a livery-stable, near Charing Cross, 
where I was accustomed to put up my horse, 
and left him there. I then walked on along Pali 
Mail, meditating my future course, wilh more 
calmness nnd consideration than I had hitherto 
given to the subject. In regard lo one point, my 
heart was now at rest. Marietle was found— 
was to be mine, and I had but one great object 
fur thought and endeavor. I had noi reached 
tho ond of St. Jumcs>- street, when I saw befcre 
me, a tail, line, stately figure, which seemed 
somewhat familiar lo me, walking slowly, and 
deliberately onward, and I turned my head to 
look at the face ns 1 passed. 

"Good morning, Monsieur de Lacy," said the 
Earl of N , in a frank and easy tone. Whith- 
er away so fast, this morning?" 

I paused, and link the two linger- he extended 
" ike-street, 



lord,"' 



' 



es." he answered : " well, 1 
will walk with you part of the way," and he put 
his arm through mine, leaning on me some what 
heavily. 

1 did not wish my thoughts interrupted, and 
would have gladly got rid of him, had he been 
any other man ; but there were various vagna 
feelings in my bosom, which made that old 
nobleman's society not unpleasant to me, even 
then; and nt his slow pace we proceeded. He 
was silent for a moment, and then, looking round 
toward me, he said, '• Why, you are as lull ue I 
am, Monsieur de Lncy." 

" As nearly the -erne hciiilu. 1 -uppose, ns pos- 
sible,'' I answered. "I had thought your lord- 
ship the taller num. iVmll your currying yourself 
so upright, I imagine." 

'•And from my while hair, perhaps," replied 
iho old nobleman. " When we see mountains 
capped wilh snow, we are often inclined to think 
Mnrielte than I am told you possess. Strange ihem higher than they are. But how is this, 
as it may seem, 1 hnve learned from poverty, to ' Monsieur do Lacy, Charles tells tne you are a 
value wealth less than 1 used to do — but here | Protestant?" 

comes my wile," he added, laying his hand "I am so, my lord," I replied, ''and have been 
kindly on my arm, "and our Marietle. I know su for some years." 

their steps upon the little path. Oh, what rnusie i: Keep to that, keep to thai," rejoined the 
it is, the step of the loved, to the ear of sorrow earl, wfta W approving nod of the head. "You 
1 ' ikness I" will find it better for your temporal and your 

is music lo my ear, too; and the moment eternal interests." 
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41 There is no chance, I believe, of my chang- 
ing any more, my lord," I answered, "as my 
conversion from the church of Rome, was the 
work of patient examination and sincere convic- 
tion, I am not likely to re-tread my steps." 

" I am glad to hear it, 1 am very glad to hear 
it," he answered, ana* then seemed as if he were 
about to say something more, but stopped short, 
and turned the conversation to other subjects. 

" Have you heard," he asked, "that your king, 
Louis the Eighteenth, is now in England? Our 
wise governors have refused to recognize him 
under that title. They wish to leave themselves 
a loop-hole for recognizing the usurper, and so 
make him call himself the Count de Lille. They 
will soon find the folly of such feeble and waver- 
ing policy. It is my maxim, when I draw the 
sword, to throw away the scabbard ; but, heaven 
help us, we are sadly ruled." 

I inquired where the king had taken up his 
residence, and then said, that I should certainly 
go down and pay my respects to him. 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the earl, with some signs 
of surprise. " Are you sure of a good recep- 
tion? Consult Charles — you had better consult 
Charles. He is a very good counselor in all 
such circumstances. Withdrawing as much as 
I can from public life, 1 am not the best author- 
ity in matters of this kind— and now I must leave 
you — good-by. Tell Charles to let me know 
how he is." 

Thus saying, he turned into one of the club- 
houses in St. James's-street, and I walked on.. 

When I had reached the end of Brooke-street, 
and was just approaching the door of the hotel, 
I saw two persons coming toward me, who at- 
tracted my attention by the loudness and vivacity 
with which they were talking French. One was 
a tall, thin, elderly man, dressed in black, with 
black silk stockings, and knee breeches. He 
was very well dressed : but had more the air of 
a dancing-master than a gentleman. 

The other was a little old woman, brisk and 
active in all her movements, and jabbering away 
to her companion in her native tongue, with vast 
volubility. The face was very peculiar, and had 
it been possible for me to conceive, that a silk 
gown would ever cover the back, or a velvet 
bonnet ornament the head of my old friend 
Jeanette, I should have claimed acquaintance 
with her at once. She recognized me better, 
notwithstanding all the changes that had come 
over my personal appearance, since we parted in 
Switzerland. 

" Bon Dieu !" she cried, stopping in the midst 
of the pavement, somewhat to the surprise and 
admiration of the passengers. u Is it possible ? 
— yes — it must be. My dear Louis, do you not 
recollect Jeanette ?" 

" Very well, indeed, Jeanette," I replied, tak- 
ing both her hands; but the good old woman 
was in a state of ecstasy that defied all restraint. 
She cried, she laughed, and I verily believe she 
would have danced, too, in the middle of Brooke- 
vtreet, had I not held her tight by both the hands, 
while her companion endeavored to soothe her, 
by repeating a dozen times. "Mais, Jeanette, 
mais Mademoiselle!" There was something 
so indescribably ludicrous in her expression of 
satisfaction, that I believe I should soon have 
laughed too, as well as the passengers ; and as 
my only resource, I took her and her companion 

F 



into the hotel, to which t had written to have 
rooms prepared for me. When she was safely 
seated there, and somewhat quieted, she told me 
in a very mysterious manner, that she had just 
been talking about me to " somebody, "but some- 
body had never told her that I was in England. 
Her words, and more still, her mysterious man- 
ner, raised expectations which were not fulfilled. 
After a good deal of pressing, 1 obtained from 
her the fact that this somebody of whom she 
spoke was no other than Charles Westover ; and 
I found that the man who accompanied her was 

an old valet de chambre of the Earl of N . 

This was not altogether satisfactory to me ; but 
yet it was another link in the evidence, showing 
— to my mind beyond a doubt^that there was 
some connection between my own fate and the 
earl's family. 

I soon sent away the valet de chambre, telling 
him that I would take care Jeanette should re- 
turn in safety; and I felt half inclined to go with 
her, and demand explanations of the earl himself. 
Very brief reflection, however, determined me 
to forbear ; but I questioned Jeanette closely 
concerning my own history and that of my family. 
She was unwilling to speak, evaded my ques- 
tions, gave me ambiguous replies, and when 
pressed very bard, sought woman's usual refuge 
in tears, sobbing fprth, U I must not break my 
vow, my dear boy. I must not break my vow. ' 

I could not bring myself to ask her more ; but 
I turned to another point, saying, "Well, Jea- 
nette, if you are bound by a vow not to speak on 
those subjects, tell me at least, do you know any 
thing of the Marquis de Carcassonne ?" 

The poor woman's face assumed an expression 
of horror not easily to be forgotten. u Know 
him !" she exclaimed, "know that terrible man ! 
Oh, yes, Louis, 1 know him too well. He ruined 
as happy a family as ever lived, and destroyed 
as noble a gentleman as was in all the world." 

Her words seemed to change my blood to fire ; 
but I asked, as coolly as I could, " Can you tell 
me how it was done, Jeanette?" 

" Oh no," she answered. " I was but a poor, 
ignorant servant, and did not hear any of his 
ways and arts, at least to understand them. All 
I know is, what it came to. I can't tell you 
any more ; but he is a dreadful man. It makes 
me tremble even to think of him." 

" Then I will go to him, and wring it from 
his heart," I answered, fiercely; "for Know the 
whole, and expose the whole, I will." 

"Oh, don't go near him, Louis ; don't go near 
him," she cried, almost in a scream; joining 
her hands together as if she were praying to a 
saint. " He is the destruction of every one who 
approaches him, and he will find means to de- 
stroy you, too." , 

"I have seen him once," I answered, "since 
I have been in England, and I will most cer- 
tainly go to him again, Jeanette, and force him 
to confess all be has done. 1 have no fear of 
him," I added, almost with a scoff, remember- 
ing the miserable object I bad seen in Swallow- 
street. " He can not harm me, Jeanette." 

" Stay, stay, Louis," she said, eagerly. " Good 
Father Noaiiles tells me he is sick, and that he 
must die — perhaps we could find a way without 
your going near him. He will be terribly afraid 
of death when it comes close to him. All the 
frightful things he has done will rise up bnfore 
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■««, when he feels that he is going « 



He has sent fur Father Ni 

says that his soul is apothecary carry on the lucrative occupal 



already, and the good 

in a perilous state — lot me try, Louis - let mo spies, 

Perhaps I can manage il." and gold 



:lu~ -u«|.ei,s 
•• Well, w 









"WhMi , 

" 1 answered; "for I i 
. longer." 
I will go this n 
a I find you, I 
what 1 have done?" 

"Here, for the nen three 

"and after (hat M Blackhealh. 1 will give v. 
Ihe uddrcsi." 

1 wrote it down for her, and then ordered a 
hackney coach to be called; but ihe did not 
direct it to drive lo the house of ihe Earl of 

iV , which was in lierbelev-Mpiare, but to a 

email street in Soho. 

After she was gone, I paused again to think 
lor a short time, imti I resolved, iioiwithsinnilin.: 
the hopes sho held ont to see the Marquis de 
Oircassoinie myself. There was more than one 
piece of information lo be obtained from him, 
and I fancied that 1 could wring out of him the 
whole of that history which I was so anxious to 
learn. It would be belter in the first place, I 
thought, tn bee Westover; ami 1 hurried itway 
to his rooms, which were somewhat farther up 
Ihe street. 

1 found him lying on a sofa, rending | and my 
errand was soon told. " 1 tome to you for ad- 
vice. Westover,' 1 I said. "advice such as none 
hot a friend — a sincere friend, can give." 1 then 
went on lo tell him the stale of cruel anxiety 
mid agitmion I was in. and cs pressed my intcn- 
iiiiii of seeing the Marquis de Carcassonno my- 
self. I mcnlioned my meeting with Jennette, 
and that I found sho had been taljring wiih 
him of me and mine. 

He heard the first part of what I said, gravel)-, 
.uid somewhat. itlooiiiily, I mi milled when I men- 
tinned Jeanette. and replied frankly, " I sent for 
her for the very purpose, De Lacy. It woidd 
not ib lor me. you know, to hold long confer, 
ences with pretty young maid-servants in my 
grandfather's house, and sn 1 thought it bctter 
■o have her here. So she told you noshing ''' : 

I replied: "she asserted that she 

"That is very likely," he said; "hut as to 

« Marquis de Carcassonne. I think you had 

hetter trust him to her. I see very well what 

le intends to do. She will go to the old priest 

\oatllc5, and get him to work upon the scoun- 

■drel's mind, under the fear of dealh and judg- 

Such men almost always become cowards 

tt the brink of ihe grave; and old Noailles is his 
confessor, Isuppose. If he confesses all, Noailles, 
well prompted, may, perhaps, refuse him abso- 
lution, unlu-s he does justice, however lardy, 
mid thus we may get at the truth at length. It 
is no bad scheme of Ihe old lady, 

~ i do you not know the truth, yourself?" 



least that or conveying ii 

France, where both are some won 

now. Then ihere is another thing, 

De Lacy, I ask you as a personal favor, if rw 

can contrive lo make Ihis obdurate man speak, 

lo lei me know all that he has said before yon 

communicate it to any one else — I bind you lij 

' no other engagement. Will you promise me 

m," I replied, this?" 

'■ Willingly,'' 1 answered ; "as soon as 1 know 
the truth. I shall l^e glad that all Ihe world knows 

That as we shall judge hereafter," said W«l- 






nile, " 



1 asked ir 



■ m T"-" 



He shook his head, answering, " I have moral 
ennviction, De Lucy, but no proof, and therefore 
e«n not say I know the truth." 

"I will go to him myself," I said, after think- 
ing for a minute or two. 

" Well, I do not see that it can do any harm/' 
replied Westover, thoughtfully; "bul you had 



We have time for 
a ride, or a walk, beforo the dinner hour."' 

I declined, however, for I felt myself in no 
state of mind to enjoy stieiety, and returning is 
tho hotel, I sat there in uneasy pondering, till 
the sky began to lurn gray. I then walked oul 
and passed down Swallow-street; bul ii wis 
not yet dark enough for my purpose. I proceed- 
ed therefore to Ihe end of the street, took a turn 
through those now long forgotten alleys which W 
lo St. James's market, and walked back agait.. 
while- :i dingy man, with a red-fiaming and slencn- 
omittiiig link, ran up anil down a ladder at every 
lamp. post before me, lighting the dim lamps 
which were the only ilium i nation of London be- 
fore the modem improvement of gas. Just as 
I approached the door of the apothecary, I saw 
that worlhy gentleman issue forth, with eoat 
tightly buttoned up, and hat pressed down upon 
his brows; and not wishing to call him back tn 
his shop, I passed by a few steps and then re- 
lumed. When I entered 1 found no one but r 
small servant boy r >r apprentice nt the counter, 
and simply saying. 1 wished to speak lo Monsieur 
?hed the li 



o hesitt 



:u whether he should 
try to stop me or not; but at length when I had 
the door leading to the staircase in my hand, he 
said, "You ! d belter lake a light," and handed 
me u. lamp. As 1 mounted the steps, in a foul, 
close atmosphere, which below, had tho odor of 
drugs, and above, I hat ofc on tined anddetoriornied 
air, I heard u frequent, rattling cough, sounding 
from the upper rooms, and 1 judged by the pe- 
culiar noise tt made, that the life of the cougher 
was not worth many daj ■-' purofaase, I knocked 
at tho door of the Marquis de Carcassonne, as a 
mere matter ol cercraonv, bul without wailing, 
opened il and went in. I found him sealed in 
nearly the same position as when I previously 
saw hi in, before the lire of his Mule stove grate ; 
but though Ihe room smelt of food there was no 
i-a.o]iin;j going on. 

He was greatly altered. His face was white 
and blue, and bad become exceedingly thin and 
meagre. His whole person was shrunk, and his 
eyes were full of a vivacious anxiety which I have 
often since remarked in the last stages of organic 
disease. He had got a newspaper in his hand, 
which in the true French spirit be was reading 
eagerly, by the light of a single, sweaty tallow 
eandlc, that required incessant snuffing ; bat he 
instantly raised his eyes above ihe edge of the 
paper, looking toward the door, with a some- 
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what perturbed expression of countenance. At 
first he gazed at me without the slightest trace 
of recognition on his face ; but I was not in a 
frame of mind to be abashed or daunted by the 
look of any man. There was a stern, earnest 
determination in my heart, which could meet a 
sneer, or an insult, or a threat, with equal indif- 
ference. 

He rose up from his chair, with habitual polite- 
ness, went through the customary bow with the 
customary grace, and then sank down again into 
his seat, unable to stand long upon his feet. .1 
walked calmly and deliberately up to the side 
of the table, and without being invited, seated 
myself exactly before him. 

I must not stay to scrutinize my feelings at that 
moment. It is enough to say that they were suf- 
ficiently fiendish. There he sat, the murderer of 
my father, the persecutor of my race — a worm— 
a snake — which wanted but one crush of my heel 
as it seemed to me, to lie a mass of rotting cor- 
ruption before me. Pity ! I could feel no pity at 
that moment. All human charities seemed ex- 
tinguished within me, and although I would not 
have injured the frail body for the world, yet t 
felt, if I could have got at his spirit, I would have 
torn it to pieces. 

He looked at me in surprise and dismay, as in 
dull silence I drew a chair to the table and sat 
down, gazing fixedly at him, as if I would have 
looked into his very soul. He said not a word, 
and after a pause, I asked, " J)o you know me, 
Marquis de Carcassonne?" 

" No," he said, in the shrill treble of age, and 
with a look of fear and agitation, shrinking back 
in his chair as far as he could. "No. The 
dead do not come back here below — That is a 
superstition — No, I do not know you, though 
you are like — very like." 

"I am Louis De Lacy,"- 1 said, sternly. 

"Ah!" he cried "Ah!" and he put out his 
hands as if to push me off from him. 

I could see him shiver and quake, and I went 
on, repeating the same words; "I am Louis De 
Lacy, the son of him you murdered. He is be- 
fore you in my person. He speaks to yon by 
my voice. He demands that you do justice to 
his memory, even now, when you are trembling 
on the brink of that grave beyond which you 
will soon meet him face to face. Answer me, 
Marquis de Carcassonne. Will you at length tell 
the truth ? Will you do justice to the dead ? 
Will you make the only atonement you can 
make to the murdered, before God puts his seal 
upon your obduracy, and you go to judgment with 
your crimes unconfessed and unrepented of?" 

The old man quivered in every limb and his 
(ace was as pale as death ; but he answered not 
a word ; and I went on with a hardness of heart 
for which I have hardly forgiven myself yet. 
" You were once wealthy," I said, "and you are 
now poor. You were once the inhabitant of 
gilded balls, and soft, luxurious apartments : 
You are now in a miserable garret, wretched. 
and dark and gloomy. Your crimes have lea 
not to greater wealth and opulence ; not to com- 
fort and indulgence; not to the objects of ambi- 
tion and desire; but to penury, distress, and 
want There is a further step before vou — a 
deep abyss, into which ydu seem inclined to 



; plunge. The grave is a colder dwelling than 
| this : the tribunal of an all seeing-God more 
terrible than any you can appeal to here, the 
hell which you have dug for yourself, more 
agonizing than even your conscience at this mo- 
ment." 

The very vehemence with which I spoke seem- 
ed to frustrate my own purpose, and suddenly to 
rouse in his decaying frame, and sinking mind, 
a spirit of resistance which had formerly been 
strong within him. He grasped the arm oMiis 
chair. He sat upright. He moved his jaw 
almost convulsively, and then said, with ser- 
pent bitterness, " So, so— son of a traitor. You 
would have me lie, would you, to recover for you 
your father's estates, to clear your name from 
the infamy that hangs upon it now, and shall 
hang upon it to all eternity. You would have 
me unsay all I have said, recant all I have 
sworn? /But mark me, boy, I will put upon 
record before I die the confirmation of every 
charge against your treacherous father. I will 
leave it more deeply branded on his name than 
ever, that he deceived his king, betrayed his 
country, renounced his honor, falsified his word, 
and sold himself to the enemy, and his name 
shall stand in the annals of the world, as the 
blackest of traitors, and the basest of men — Ha, 
ha ! What are your threats now, fool?" 

I started up, and it was with great pain I kept 
my hands from him; but I mastered my first 
rash impulse, and 1 said, "Then I summon you to 
meet him whom you have belied and murdered, 
whom you still, unrepenting, and unatoning, 
calumniate and accuse, before the throne of 
Almighty God, and to answer, where falsehood 
is vain and cunning is of no resource — where the 
truth is written on tables of light, and falsehood 
is blotted out in everlasting darkness — where 
hell and eternal damnation await remorseless 
crime, for every word you have uttered this 
night ! — As your heart judges you, so feel, and 
so act. Die in peace and calm assurance, or in 
horror, and terror, and despair." 

He shrunk back, and back, and back into his 
chair, and at the last words, he pressed his trem- 
bling hands upon his eyes, as if he would have 
shut out the fearful images I had presented to 
him. His face grew livid, and his whole frame 
heaved, as if the torture of the eternal flame had 
already seized upon him. 

I know not whether I should have said more 
or not ; but a moment after I had ceased speak- 
ing, and while I still stood gazing at him, 
writhing before me, the door opened and a ven- 
erable looking old man, dressed in black, entered 
the room. He gazed an instant in surprise, at 
the pale and trembling wretch, and at me ; and 
then he asked, in a stern and solemn tone, "Who 
are you? — What have you done, young man?" 

"I am I^ouis de Lacy," I answered coldly. 
" That is the Marquis de Carcassonne, the mur- 
derer of my father. What I have done is what, 
if you are a priest, you should do— made a dark 
criminal tremble, before the way to atonement 
and the gates of mercy are shut against him 
forever;" and without waiting for any further 
question, I hurried away from the room, down 
the dark staircase, and out into the crowded 
street. 
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My thoughts wore in «uch a slate of lurauit Ho (poke rarj lhmiglnliilly. and nave no e»- 
.1 r-..i.! (J --.. in. thai I can nol say 1 considered planation of the strange faot, ilmt be Bfastdd 
.J- thing, for many minutes after I quilled the ! havo had n conversation, referring to myself 
■' that old snake; bul I look my way, at wilh Louis ilio Eighteenth, before he «— " 



ottec, toward Wcstover's lodgings, and told him 
all that had occurred. 

'■You I] ul better have I'll il to J 'It' 1 . 1 

ielinvo,"he replied, with, that mixture of worldly 
inowWge nn.l pure, high feeling which 1 hall 
* i remarked in liim. " You do not know how 
a, De Lucy, things can he accomplished by 
itcrior agent; and dirty tools, which nil the 
[ill aud vigor of tho clear-headed and high- 
inded are unable to effect. You sec this good 
man, and this good priest, would have no 

(lie whatever in employing means which you 
d not condescend to use. 1 trust you have 
t done mueh mischief— perhaps some good ; 
il at all events, now take my advice and leave 
_o matter in the hands or Jcaneite and her 
■iLiljutor." 
"There is no hope; there is no chance, 1 ' £ 
said. "The man is as hard as Ihe nether aiill- 

" We can not tell what may be done,' 7 replied 
Westover. "Al all events one thing is very 
?ar. You can do nothing ; so if I were you, I 
>old take myself out or town, and not fret my 
irit with thinking of it any more. By the 
7, how go on your affairs with ihe beauty 



,mong tho I 

" As well ns I could wish,- I replied, w.lh a 
smile. Tor he deXMHOllj enough brought up 
happier images before my eyes. " She is to bo 
mine, but not just jet. However, 1 forgot to 
lei! yon, Westover, that 1 met your grandfather 
to-day, and he walked up St. James's-street 
wilh me." 

I indeed?" snid Westover, with a look 
n[ pleased surprise. "What did he say? How- 
did ho act?" 

"Very kindly," I answered. 

"Walked up St. James's-slreet wilh yon?" 

Seated Westover. I nodded my head, and he 
ed, "Did he invite you to his house?" 
"No I replied, nor gave any hint nf such an 
intention." 

A shade came over my friend's face again, 
and ho inquired, "What did he say?*' 

"Nothing very particular," 1 answered. "He 
.Id mi.' Ilmt hi- majesiy, my king, had arrived 
t Vurniouih, and advised me to consult yon ns 
o whether I should go to pay my respects to 
him." 

'By all means," replied Westover, eagerly, 

tie first. Let us sb! off by Ihe stage to-mor- 

i morning." 

'Do you propose lo go with me, then?" I 

Oh yes, I had better," he replied. "1 can 
introduce you lo ihe king. 1 saw him some 
lime ago inLivoniit. and dined with him twice." 
" Perhaps ibatmny obviate your grandfather's 
ijeetions," I snid; "for bo seemed to doubt 
'lether I should be well received. " 

I think you will," replied Westover, musing. 
1 think you will. 1 remember some con versa, 
lion with ill'' king, which makes mo judge so. 
-■"'opinion 
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But during the last two or three months, 
iren instance after another, fact following 
fact, incidcnl coming uftor incident, hud ai-i-iimi:- 
laled a mass of little proofs which had' liriiiigb; 
id, as I have before hinted, 
that there was some strong, though secret bond 
between Westover's family and myself How- 
ever, I agreed to his proposal at onee. He sent 
a servant to lake places in the coach fur the 
follow ing day, and ere another night fell we were 
'- Yarmouth. 

We found that the king, with his small suite. 

as lodging in the samo hotel with ourselves, 
in n:l Westover nt once sent to request an inter- 
the following morning, which was im- 
mediately promised, with a very courteous mas- 
sage In reply. 

At tho hour appointed he went, and 1 remain- 
ed with some im patience, thinking him very 
long. Not more than half an hour, however. 
passed in reality, before he returned, saying. 
"Quick, De Lacy, his majesty will see you nt onee. 
Go to him, go lo him. Ho is prepared for you." 

I went away accordingly, leaving him there, 
as he did not seem inclined lo accompany me, 
and was introduced by a mere servant who 
was statinncd al the door, into the poor, small 
drawing-room, which had been assigned to the 
French prince. I found an ordinary looking 
man, somewhat inclined lo corpulence. — though 
he was not so fat as he afterward became — 
standing near a table. His manners, however, 
if not his appenrance, at once displayed the 
prince. He look one step forward, as if to meet 
me, and held out his hand to me, saying, "Mon- 
sieur De Lacy, I am very happy lo seo you. It is 
most grateful to me to receive such kind visits 
from my countrymen and fellows in misfortune. 
The atlnchmenl of some of tho noblest hearts of 
France is no slight eompfiiriition for all ihe ills 
I have Buffered. 

I bent my head to his hand and kissed il, say- 
ing, "I trust, sire, that you never will find any 
of my name, or race, without Ihnt warm uttach- 
iiHM wiiii.ih I am sure your majesty deserves.'' 

i had no inlenlion whatsoever in this reply, of 
leading up to any thing; hut the king seemed 
lo think I had some particular allusion, and an- 
swered at onee. " I am sure of it, Monsieur De 
Lacy. I always was quite sure of it. In your 
poor father's case 1 never entertained a doubt. 
I was certain all through— to the very ond, and 
am now— that he was the victim of a foul con- 
spiracy. Kings can but act, yon know, accord- 
ing to the lights that are permitted them; and 
I mean not to throw the slightest blame upon 
my poor brother. Ho acted by the advice of 
ministers whom he loved and respected. The 

Cdgment of a regularly constituted court had 
en pronounced, and he can not be censured for 
having .-i.lli-rcil ii to be carried into execution, 
contrary to all Ihe impulses of his own hearl. 
I could not hnve done so; for 1 was fully con. 
vinced of your father's innocence; but his judg- 
ment was misled by u very artful knave." 
I was greatly agitated, but I replied. 
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so little aware, sire, of my father's fate and 
history, that I hardly comprehend your majesty's 
meaning. With the mistaken motive of sparing 
me pain, I believe, I have been kept in ignorance 
of what I know must be a very sorrowful his- 
tory." 

"Your friends were wrong, Monsieur De 
Lacy. Very wrong, I think," replied the king. 
u It is but right and necessary that you should 
know the whole; for the vindication of your 
father's name may be a task which you have 
still to fulfill. Pray sit down, and I will give 
you a brief account of the matter — Only let me 
hint in the first place, that, for the present, you 
must drop the title of majesty with me, 1 am 
here only the Count de Lille." 

" I, at least, can never forget that you are a 
king, and my king." I replied. 

" Spoken like your father's son," said Louis, 
seating himself, and pointing to a chair, and he 
then proceeded thus: "Your father, Monsieur 
De Lacy, was a very gallant and distinguished 
officer, of an Irish family long settled in France. 
He was employed in England, for some time, in 
a diplomatic capacity; and a few years after, 
was appointed to a command in one of our East 
Indian possessions. War had by this time 
broken out between France and England, and 
the great preponderance of the latter country in 
the East, rendered the maintenance of our terri- 
tories there very difficult. The derangement 
of the finances, and the daily increasing embar- 
rassments of the government, prevented our 
commanding officers, in . distant parts of the 
world, from receiving sufficient support. Your 
father was besieged by the English, in a fortress, 
naturally very strong, but ill-furnished with pro- 
visions, ammunition, or men. He made, what 
was considered by all at the time, a very gallant 
defense, but in the end, was forced to surrender 
the place upon an honorable capitulation. On 
his return to France, he was well received ; but 
his friends, rather than himself, sought for some 
distinguishing mark of his sovereign's favor and 
approval, and demanded for him a high office at 
the court, which I happened to know, was an 
object of eager ambition to a personage called 
the Marquis de Carcassonne — indeed, he applied 
to me for my interest in the matter, which I re- 
fused. Your father would certainly have obtain- 
ed it ; but there began to be spread rumors about 
the court, which soon assumed consistence and 
a very formidable aspect, to which various cir- 
cumstances, and especially the fact of yonr 
father having married an English lady, gave 
undue weight. It was said that he had sold the 
fortress to the English ; that he had surrendered 
long before it was necessary; that he had not 
obtained so favorable a capitulation as he might 
have done. The charges in the end became so 
distinct, that your father himself, demanded to 
be tried. He was accordingly, what we call 
put in accusation, and the cause was heard. 
One little incident I must not forget. This 
Marquis de Carcassonne said, in the hearing of 
several persons who were sure to repeat his 
words, that it mattered not what was the result 
of the trial, as your father was sure to be par- 
doned, even if he were condemned. This ob- 
servation was reported to the king, who replied, 
with some warmth, that nothing should induce 
him to interfere with the sentence of tho court, 



whatever it might be. At the trial, overpower- 
ing evidence, as it seemed to me, was brought 
forward to show the state of the fortress, and 
the utter impossibility of defending it longer 
than had been done ; but on the other hand, to 
the surprise of every one, two letters were pro- 
duced, purporting to be part of the correspond- 
ence between your father and the English gen- 
eral. Your father loudly declared that they 
were forgeries ; but then came forward the 
Marquis de Carcassonne, who had had some 
correspondence with your father when in India, 
and swore distinctly that the letter purporting 
to be the prisoner's, was verily in his own hand- 
writing. Many doubted — few believed, this as- 
sertion. Various differences were pointed out 
between your father's hand and that in which 
the letter was written, and your father might 
probably have escaped. But two circumstances 
combined to destroy him. Public clamor was, 
at that time, raised to the highest pitch, in re- 
gard to the loss of our possessions in India ; it 
was necessary that there should be some victim 
to atone for the faults of a feeble and inefficient 
ministry, and at the same time, a man was 
brought forward to account for the discovery of 
these letters, by swearing that he had found 
them- in your father's own cabinet. He was a 
mean apothecary of Paris, who was accustomed 
to go a good deal to the house, in attendance 
upon the servants. But he acknowledged the 
base act of having privately read and possessed 
himself of these documents. The man had 
been born upon the the estates of the Marquis 
de Carcassonne, and brought up by his father. 
This rendered his evidence suspicious, at least 
to me ; but it weighed with the judges, and the 
result was that your father was condemned. 
I need not dwell upon all the horrible events 
that followed. Suffice it, that a man as brave 
and honorable, I believe, as ever lived, was ex- 
ecuted unjustly, that a stain was cast upon a 
high and distinguished name, and that the whole 
of the fine estates of the family were confis- 
cated." 

I need hardly say with what emotion I listened 
to this detail, "ana I remained for several mo- 
ments in silence, with my head bent down, and 
full of indignation and grief which I could not 
venture to express. The king saw how greatly 
I was affected, and very kindly strove to soothe 
me. " If it will be any comfort to you, Monsieur 
De Lacy," he said, " I give you the most solemn 
assurance, that I never for a moment believed 
your father guilty, and that should fortune ever 
restore us to our own country, 1 shall take the 
necessary steps for having your father's sentence 
reversed, and his memory justified. I am not 
singular in my opinions upon this subject; for 
when the people recovered their senses, after 
your father's death, the indignation excited 
against his accusers was so great, that the 
apothecary who had produced the letters was 
forced to quit France. 

" Was his name Giraud, sire ?" I asked. 

The king bowed his bead, and went on, " Per- 
haps if he is still living," he said, " the man 
might be induced to tell the truth. Monsieur 
de Carcassonne is still living, I know, but he 
also found it convenient to travel, and never ob- 
tained tho post for which he played so deep a 
frame.' 1 am inclined to think the forge*? 



bi>; for I know Ihol be forged the 1Mb 
woman; and we therefore may well suppose he 

Would ll.lt scruple In fi.rfL't: the ll'lO 

Id the midst of nil the many thoughts lo 
which Ibis acoount gave rise, one idea presented 
itself prominently W my miad. The king bad 
mentioned that my mother was an English- 
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Bui just as 1 was about to put tho qui 

three other French gentle were introduced, 

and t was obliged to refrain for the time, 
although I determined to seek another opportu- 
nity of making the inquiry. 1 retired then with 
an expression of my gratitude, and rejoined 
Westover in our little sitting-room. 

He inquired eagerly into the particulars of 
my interview with tho king, and I related to 
to him the whole. 

"Is that all," he said. "Did he tell you no- 

"Nothing, Westover," I answered, ''but we 
' ruplod before my audience was fairly 



:: 



- 

or 



\A"£rr 



He totJ me, I added, somewhat 
emphatically, " who my father was, and what 
was his unhappy fate. He did not tell mo who 
my mother was, btit that I will soon know, 
Westover." 

My friend mused in silence for some minutes, 
and then said, "Let us first see what con he 
made of this Marquis dc Carcassonne. I have 
grirW hopes in the skill and policy of your good 
old Jeanette, and the priest. If we could hut 
get the old reprobate 10 die a little Taster, the 
whole thing might in' scsiled very soon." 

uked very much like a dying man when 
I left him," I replied. 
" Nay, that would be too quick," said West- 
er. "We must leave them lime to work 
upon him. Don't you go near him again, De 
Laey, for fear yon should blow the candle out 
when von most need the light. And now, let 
d take a sail upon the sea, and then 
away to London by Ihc early conch to-morrow." 
I followed his guidance, with the lull and 
utrong conviction thai tun wished me well; and 
n early hour on the following day, we were 
! more rolling on our way toward the capital, 
arrived after dud, ,u„] V,Yst„i-er went todine 
with me at my hotel. The people of the house 
with the usual :are and promptitude of hotel 
keepers, suffered the dinner to be placed upon dying 
the table, and half-eaten, before they informed — "' 
e that the old French lady whom 'I had seen 
3 the day of my arrival, had been three limes 
ere to inquire for me. 

■'Sews, news, certainly, :l cried WosIoylt. 
Bring ma a. sheet of paper, waiter. Wo will 
soon have Jeanette with us ; and writing a hur- 
ried note to the good old dame, he sent it off by 
a porter to his grandfather's house. An hour 
however, elapsed without any intelligence, and 
then tho same waiter appeared, saying with a 
half-sup pressed grin. "She is here again, sir, 
asking if you hove returned." 

"Show bcr in," I said impatiently; "show 

ther in directly." 
The man retired with some surprise, I believe 
at my anxiety to soo an ugly old woman : and 
certainly he did not hurry himself, for fill! five 
minutes passed before Jeanette was in the room, 
and the eagerness of her face showed when she 
catered that the delay bad not been on her part. 



THE CONFESSION. 

get your hat, Louis," ei 
Aing her little hands, "tut 
or it will be loo late. He 
ell nil; but he has been is 
11 dying state since this morning. His speech 
st-cni-. failing, so make hnste — he will tell all is 
soon ns he sees you, he saya, if you will but for- 
give him." 

1 darted to the sideboard and took my hat 
Westover started up at the same moment, cs- 
claiming in French, " May I go with youf" 

"Yes, yes," cried Jeanette. "Come with 
him, come with him; the more the better; even- 
one is a wilncss, and that is something." 

We darted down the stairs and away. How 
we got through ihe streets, I do not know; but 
we all hurried separately through the crowds, 
running against half a dozen people, and gelling 
hearty benedictions Tor our pains. ] arrived first 
at the apothecary's shop, and saiv nt a glance 
as I entered, the villain h m- r II' del ihe lately pack- 
ing up something at the counter. He looked at 
me with a cold, sneering expression, but said no- 
thing; and without asking any questions, 1 ran up 
ihe stairs ul once, 10 the miserable room of the 
Marquis dc Carcassonne. I opened the door 
orn-.'irnii..iiiuiisly, mill went in. 

The sight was one full or awful solemnity — al 
least to me, who had never seen any one die. 
except by a sudden and violent death, or by a 
gentle, yet quick transition from the life of this 
world to the life of another. 

On the wretched pallet bed, without a rag of 
curtain round it, lay the ghastly figure of the 
lII living color had pa: 



had passed from 

■ swollen, bloated appearance, too. 
The features were sharpened and 
pinched; Ihe eyes sunk: the temples collapsed ; 
the while hair, wild and ragged- One ashy 
hand was stretched over the bed-eloihes, holding 
a crucifix which lay upon his breast, and his 
eyes, which seemed glu-sy and almost immov- 
able, were directed to the symbol or salvation. 

On the table si-md a huge wax-taper, and be- 
tween Ihc tulle and the bed stood the ..1.1 priest. 
Father NoailleS, who had come in at the end OJ 
my last interview with the marquis, His head 
was slightly hem. as if watching the face of the 
an, while a younger man, wilh a white 
, stood at tho other side of ihe bed, hold- 
:g a small chased silver vessel in his hands. 
There was a dead silence in the room whea I 
tered ; but at the sound of my steps the priest 



.1 round, 11 



1 esehiii 



here! Henri do Car- 
cassonne, he has come 10 you at length I" 

The eyes of the dying man turned faintly and 
feebly toward me; noil ihe priest advanced a 
stop, and grasped my hand wilh a tight and » 
eager pressure. 

■' Forgive him," he said, "tell him you for- 
gWe him ! — if you be a man, ir von be a Chris- 
tian — tell him you forgive him I 

I paused with my ■■;.. s ijx. ,ti upon Iho face of 
Ihe marquis, and some feeling of compassion 
entered into my heart. But I could not speak 
Iho words he wanted lo draw from me— I could 



ereroi or? 

prie-l re- 
nt, ok Sir- 
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give him, and let him part in peace !" I heard Noailles, and the young man who was with him, 
the steps of Westover and Jeanette approaching ; . sprinkled some holy water on the dead man's 
and I said, at length, " Has he done justice to , face, and performed one or two little offices ac- 
my father's memory ? Will he— can be now do cording to the customs of France and the Ro- 
justice to it?" I man Catholic church. I would not have inter- 

The priest drew back from me and let go my : rupted by a word for the world ; but when the 
hand. " Young man," he said, in a solemn and i priest had done, and turned toward us with a 



reproving tone, " make no bargain with God 1 
Trifle not with the command of your Saviour. 
It is Christ who bids you to forgive, if you would 
be forgiven, to love your enemies, to pray for 



deep sigh, I advanced and took his band, say- 
ing, "1 thank you, sir, most sincerely, for having 
led me to east away the evil passion in my heart, 
and show some charity at last — I rejoice that I 



those who hate you. Forgive him ! On your , have done it, whatever be the confession that 
soul's salvation, I call upon you to pronounce your ' this man has made." 

forgiveness of that wretched, dying old man, " We must forgive, Monsieur de Lacy," re- 
while (he words can still reach his ear, and con- ' plied Father Noailles, mildly, " or how can we 
sole him at this last, dark, terrible moment — , expect Christ to mediate for us. I have now 
forgive him, I say!" to tell you, that this poor man acknowledged to 

u Speak, De Lacy, speak," said the voice of me this morning, that your father had been ac- 
Westover, " for God's sake tell him you forgive , cused unjustly, that the letters which bad been 
him!" | brought forward at his trial were indeed forged, 

At the same moment, the hand of the dying | as many suspected, and that the count died an 
man made a feeble movement on the cross as i! innocent and injured man. I took his words 
he would have raised it, and an expression of down, and he signed them as best he could, 
imploring anxiety came into his fading eyes that , giving me full permission to place the state- 
touched me. I took a step forward to the side ment in your hands. There was no one present 
of the bed, and said, " Marquis de Carcassonne, ; but ourselves, however, and a confessor must 
I do forgive you, and I pray that God Almighty, j be very cautious. It was therefore absolute- 
for his Son's sake, may forgive you also !" I ly necessary that I should obtain his consent to 

The light of joy and relief came for an instant j the publication, of the statement, in the presence 
into the old man's eyes, but faded away instantly ; . of witnesses. Here it is. It is brief, but suffi- 
and I thought that he was a corpse. j cient for all purposes. He was not in a state 

" Stand back !" said Father Noailles, with in- ; to give full details, but there is no point un- 
conceivable energy, and placing himself right noticed which can tend to clear the memory of 
before the dying man, and clasping bis hands j your father." 

together, he swung them up and down, as if be , " Join me at my lodgings in half an hour," 
bad a censer in them — whether it was to rouse said Westover, quietly speaking over my shoul- 
his attention or not, I can not tell — and then he der. " I have business which calls me away 



exclaimed aloud, "If any fiend prevents your 
utterance, I command him hence in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity — of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

"Henri de Carcassonne, I adjure you, as you 
hope for pardon and life eternal, answer me be- 
fore these present — Is all you have told me con- 
cerning the death of the Count de Lacy true ? 
—and do you fully and freely consent to my mak- 



just now." 

I simply nodded assent ; for my whole thoughts 
were occupied for a time with the subject before 
me, and turning to the priest I said, " I presume 
Monsieur de Noailles, that this precious docu- 
ment will be made over to me ?" 

"Beyond all doubt, Monsieur de Lacy," he 
said, "to you it properly belongs, but I must re- 
quest you to allow me to take an attested copy 



ing it public, without any reservation on the plea , of it, and must beg all here present to join in a 
of confession ? If so, say yes !" certificate that this unhappy man authorized me 

There was something inexpressibly grand and fully to make the statement public." 
awful in his look, his tone, his manner; but. "That we will all willingly do," I replied, 
something more awful was to come. \ " Perhaps you had better draw up the paper you 

As we may suppose one would rise from the j require, yourself." 
dead, the Marquis de Carcassonne suddenly That he declined to do, however, and with 
raised himself in the bed, and in a clear, distinct ! pen, ink, and paper, which had remained upon 
tone replied — "It is true, so help me God — I the table since the morning, I quickly wrote 
do consent." an attestation of the fact that Henri, Marquis 

The last word rattled in his throat. The ef- de Carcassonne, hadf in the presence of the sub- 
fort was over. It was the flash of the expiring scribers, fully authorized the Reverend Pere do 
lamp, and the words were hardly uttered, when Noailles to make known and publish all the facts 
he fell over on his side with a ghastly swimming which he had stated on his deathbed, in regard 
, of his eyes. to the trial and execution of the late Count Louis 

" It is done !" said Father Noailles, solemnly, de Lacy, as matters communicated to him. freely 
and raising the poor wretch's head he put it on ' and for the relief of his conscience, and not in 
the pillow. There was now a fixed stare, a ' the form of penitential confession, or under the 
meaningless, vacant look in those glassy orbs, j seal of secrecy. 

the moment before turned upon the confessor, ! "I undertake," I said, when I had signed the 
which showed that " It was done" indeed. The ' paper myself, and Jeanette and the young as- 
next instant the jaw dropped, and we stood in sistant had signed it also, " that Captain West T 
silence round a corpse. ! over, who has been obliged to leave us on busi- 

I thanked God at that moment, that I had pro- j ness, shall put his name to it likewise. Now, 
nounced the words of forgiveness ; and I stood ! Monsieur de Noailles, will you permit me to 
by with Westover and Jeanette, while Father j look at that paper? We will make a cox^ot^ 
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immediately; bat, of course, ray nniiety lo see 
the enntenls is great " 

The old man placed [ho paper in my hands, 
ami waled at the table, beside him, ] read as fol- 

'• 1, Henri Marquis dp Carcassonne, 'lo hereby 
knowledge and certify, lhal by various false 
J in i qui I olis charges, set on foot fur objects 
d motives of my own, I did many years ago, 
10 wit in [lie year of our Lord I7S-, cause and 
procure Louis, Count de Lacy, 10 ho broughl to 
trial for treason and dereliction of duty in the 
government of tho posses-inns of the French 
crown in the Fast Indies : that I have every 
reason to believe tbo said Count de Lacy to have 
been totally and entirely innocent or the crimes 
thus laid lo his charge, and, moreover, that two 
tellers produced in court at the trial of the said 
count, and purporting to be parts of a corre- 
spondence between himself and Sir E.C were, 

to my certain knowledge, and with my cogni- 
sance, forged ; not by myself, but by a certain 
Giraud, apothecary to the household of the said 
' junt, for i he par MM "f pTOOorinfl his condem- 
ttion ; and that ] prompted and encouraged 

.(! M,iil titriiiul in ci lerleit. the count's hand, 

id forge the above-mentioned documents, inns, 
itch M I found that the charges could not be 
istained without them, and I feared the ven- 
geance of the said Count de Lacy, if acquitted, 
on account of certain previous passages between 
us. I bitterly regret noil ri'pent of the crime I 
thus committed in prueLiriiig the death of an in- 
itti : and new finding that It pleases 
te me from this world, and that I have 
not many hours to live, I make this acknowl- 
edgment and con let si on solely to do justice to 
the memory of the said Count de Lacy, and lo 
make atonement as far as is in my power, Tor the 
evil and misery i have brought upon him anil bis 
family, trusting lhat (.imt will accept my tardy 
repentance, through the merits of my Su.vii.ur 
"' 'it- I have hereunto, in my perfect scntot, 
with lull knowledge and recollection of all 
the facts, set my hand, "in witness of the truth or 
all the particulars contained herein, the ahove 
' ing been previously rend over by me, in pres- 
■e of tho Reverent! i'crc de N'ojiilles, having 
been taken down by him from my own lips." 

It seemed as if n mountain had been removed 
from my breast. I thought not of any advan- 
tages which might result to myself. I carried 
not my thoughts at all into the future. My fa- 
ther's memory was clenred. His honor, his fair 
lime was re-established. No crime now blaek- 
ned ihe annals of my race, and when I turned 
nd looked at the corpse oHiis murderer, [ said 

Kith a free heart, and a sincere spirit, " May 
od forgive you, unhappy man." 
oor Jcanettc, who was hy my side, and had 
been weeping a ;;i».it deal .luring all these trans, 
actions, look' me hv the hand, savins, joyfully. 

il All will go well' now, Louis— nil "ill go well. 
More depends upon lhat paper than you know. 
Keep it safe, keep it safe, and all will go 
well." 

It was necessary, however, in the first in- 
stance, to give a copy to Monsieur de Noailles, 

d when that was done, somo further conver- 
sation ensued between us. in regard to the fune- 
ral of the Marquis ile Caieastt nue. I found that 
he had few if any friends in London ; for long 



previous to his illness, he had been suspected by 

tru: principal emigrants in England of being b 
spy in the pay of the existing French goveraroeiil. 

" 1 shaft be willing to bear the exjwnte," 1 
-aid ; " if I can get any one to superintend lie 
management." 

"From what 1 know," replied Monsieur ic 
Noailles, "I think that both the expense itul 
trouble should fall upon the man below stairs. I 
have reason to believe lhat, for the last veil, 
during which the marquis has been in feeblt 
health, Giraud has both ill-ncated and plunder al 
him, tn a very great extent. The mart is i 
hardened sinner, n scoffer, and an aiheist; but 
the facts revealed in lhat document may, per- 
haps, frighten him into doing what is right, anil 
I see no renson why you should be called upon. 
Monsieur do Lacy, to pay for that which in 
himself, I'm sure, is bound to do." 

I agreed perfectly in ibis view of the case, 
but we found ourselves deceived. 

On descending to Ihe shop, there was nobody 
in it but the boy whom f had seen there once 
before. He told us that Monsieur Giraud bad 
called a baekney-eoach, and had gone away in 
it, with three trunks. He never returned ; and 1 
conclude that, alarmed at the revelations likely 
to be made by ihe Marquis de Carcassonne in 
his dying moments, he lied from England, and 
died somewhere in obscurity. The boy told us 
that, before be went, bo bad cursed the old fool 
up-stairs, and had said, that as he seemed de- 
termined to die with a can's tail in his hand, he 
should absent himself for a day ur two, oa he did 
not like such mummeries. 

This afforded sultieient indication of his inten- 
tion lo induce me to request Monsieur ilc Noailles 
to make all Ihe arrangements of the funeral in 
my name, and after having obtained his promise 
to that effect, and given him my address at 
Blaekhcath, I took ray departure. 

Jennelto wont upon her way to Berkeley, 
square, white I hurried on toward the [■■drills' 
of Westover, Ihe hour of meeting which he bad 
named having long passed. 

1 found a chariot, with llumiug lamps, at his 
door, and was admitted immediately by a servant 
' seemed to be waiting in the ball; 



t before I e 

:t by Westover himself, c< 






Come with me, Louis," ho said; "come 
) me. Thank Uod for this night's work." 
Where are you going to take me ?" I asked. 
i at present," he answered, "ton 
where you have never been." 



, I* 

with bis 



-Nc 



Imt I followed him 
with him. When the door was closed, inobserv- 
ant touched his hat, inquiringly, and Westover 
said, "Home." 

It was the only word he spoke during the 

At length, the carriage drew up at the door 
of a large house; a thundering knock resounded 
through ihe square : and we both got out and 
entered a hall, in winch tevernl powdered serv- 
ants were slanding. Westover passed them ail, 
without a word, and 1 followed. We went up n 
magnificent Mai lease, lined with old port rails, nil 
my companion pai,M;J suddenly, laying hi ' 
upon the lock of a door 'ipon It" "" 
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Go in, Louis," he said, in a low voioe, "go 

Will you not come in to introduce me?" I 

Not for the world," he answered, "go in, 
uis," and he opened the door for me to 

The next moment, I found myself in a large 

a wing-room but faintly lighted ; but there was 

smaller one beyond, with a better light, and 

Mited on a sofa there, I beheld a lady, with her 

andkerchief lying on the table beside her, and 

ier eyes buried in her hands. The opening door 

nade her look up, and I saw the beautiful but 

faded face of Lady Catharine covered with tears. 

The moment she beheld me, she sprang up 

from the sofa, ran forward, cast her arms round 

my neck, and I heard the words — " My son, my 

son!" 



THE COLOPHON. 

I must not pause to describe emotions, nor can 
I indeed narrate regularly, or distinctly, all that 
occurred during the next half hour. I had found 
a parent — a mother. O, how dear, how charming 
that name! Those who have gone on from 
childhood to manhood under a loved mother's 
eye, and have only parted with her at the 
threshold of that gate which we must all pass, 
can form no idea of the sensations experienced by 
one who has never known a mother's care, when 
be hears the very word mentioned — the longing, 
the yearning, the never- to-be satisfied desire to 
see the face, to hear the voice, to press the lips 
of her who gave us birth. 

I had found a mother, and I sat beside her, 
with her hand clasped in mine, her head leaning 
on my shoulder, her eyes turned toward my face, 
speaking short words of love— often silent, but 
with a silence full of affection. For that half- 
hour there were no explanations, no connected 
conversation. All was wild and strong emotion, 
the first overflowings of love between parent and 
child, after a separation of twenty years. 

We might have gone on much longer in the 
same way, but then there came a light knock 
at the door. It opened, and Westover's voice 
said — 

"May I come in?" 

i: O, yes, come in, come in, Charles," said my 
mother. " Come in, my second son ; my noble, 
my generous boy. I should not be half-happy 
if you did not share in the joy you have aided to 
bring about." 

Westover entered, and sat down by us, saying, 
with a smile, while he shook me warmly by the 
hand — 

"Now, Louis, you know all." 

"No, no, he does not," said my mother, "he 
knows nothing, Charles, but that his father's name 
is clear, and that he has found his mother. I 
must tell him, as best I can, but I am afraid I 
shall be very confused." 

"I will help you, dear aunt," said Westover. 
" It is right that he should know how it is he has 
been so long deprived of a mother's care, and I 
am sore that in explaining, you will explain all 
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not" said Lady 



Catharine. "Though I have undergone much 

that was hard to bear, yet all is forgiven now in 

. the joy of recovering my son — let me see how I 

jean best tell my story — I must begin far 

! back." 

I "Some seven or eight and twenty years ago, 
; I was a gay, wild girl, Louis, in the fashionable 
world of London. I had a fond and affectionate 
mother, who spoiled me, perhaps. A sister, 
next in age to myself, and a dear brother — Charles 
Westover's father. There was a younger sister, 
too. All these were gay, light hearted, ana 
easy in disposition, like myself; but my father 
was made of somewhat sterner materials. Ton 
have seen him — you know him — and I need say 
little more ; except, that then he was moving a 
good deal in political life, and he had found it 
perhaps necessary to adopt a rigidity of principle, 
and a stern inflexibility of resolution, which has 
always kept his name high and pure in the world, 
but has not made one unfortunate child very 
happy. 

" About that time, my mother died ; and, left 
much to my own guidance, as the eldest of 
the family, I met in society a young French 
nobleman, the Count de Lacy, who was then 
Secretary of Legation here. He was wealthy, 
had served in the army with distinction, and my 
father was fond of him, often invited him to his 
house, and I have sat with him here, where now 
we sit, a hundred times, receiving feelings which 
I little knew were creeping into my breast. At 
length, he told me he loved me, and he very soon 
found out that I loved him. He expressed fears, 
however, that our affection would meet with 
opposition on my father's part, and assured me 
that he would not have ventured to breathe his 
love, till he had made more progress in the 
earl's regard, if he had not been suddenly recalled 
to France, as well as the embassador. It was 
necessary, however, that my father should be 
immediately informed of our wishes, and De 
Lacy went to him for that purpose, tie received 
a peremptory, and immediate refusal. My father 
said that he esteemed and liked the Count de 
Lacy, but that his daughter should never marry 
a foreigner, and a Roman Catholic. 

" We both knew that my father's resolutions 
were unchangeable, and those resolutions were 
expressed veryAarshly to me, who had never 
been accustomed to hear an unkind word from 
any one. They engendered feelings which they 
ought not to have produced — feelings almost of 
anger — something more than disappointment — a 
spirit of resistance. I felt that I could never 
love any one but De Lacy — that I should be 
miserable when he was gone — that I could only 
be happy' as his wife. We found means to sec 
each other. Our first object was only to sa; 
farewell, but in a moment of rash passion, h 
asked me to fly with him, and I fled. In ever 
thing, he behaved with the utmost tendernes 
delicacy, and honor. We reached Paris — u 
pursued, as I afterward found — and were ft 
mediately married by good Father Bonnevil 
who had been the chaplain to the embassy, f 
1 then by a Protestant clergyman. 

" I wrote to my father immediately, begg 

• forgiveness ; but my letter was returned unoj 

.' ed, and I found that my lather bad given s 

, orders in his family, that my name shouk 

never mentioned to him— that if emt I — 
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quired for by others, the reply should be simply, 
that I was abroad, and that no notice whatsoever 
should be taken in public, or in private, of my 
being the wife of the Count de Lacy. One is 
soon forgotten in a great world like this, Louis. 
There was some little rumor and gossiping when 
I first went away, but my father's perfect calm- 
ness, and reserve, his appearance of utter indif- 
ference and easy bearing, soon quelled all idle 
talk, and, except by my brother and my sisters, 
I was soon lost to remembrance. 1 had three 
children, of whom you were the second, Louis. 
• My other lost darlings were girls. One died in 
the East, where De Lacy was appointed to a 
high command. The other died a day before 
her father — 

She put her hand over her eyes, and paused 
for several moments ; but then resuming her dis- 
course, she said— 

"I can not dwell upon that terrible time. 
My senses left me for several weeks, and when I 
awoke to a consciousness of my situation, I found 
myself a widow, nearly penniless, stripped of all 
the fine estates which my husband had possess- 
ed, with one dear boy, between four and five 
years old, fatherless, and marked out by the 
terrible curse of a black stain upon his father's 
name. 

"Rank, station, fortune, love, hope, were all 
gone. The world seemed a blank void to me, 
and the waking from that frenzied sleep, like the 
recovery of a half-drowned man, was far more- 
terrible than the death-like state which had pre- 
ceded. I found, however, that besides good 
Father Bonneville, who had flown to me im- 
mediately, there was an English gentleman in 
the house, and as soon as I could bear it, I was 
told that he had been sent to me with a message 
from my father. When I could see him, I found 
that he was a stiff, dry old man, but not 
altogether unkind, and he did not venture to give 
me the message he was charged to deliver for 
two or three days. He then, nowever, told me 
that he had a proposal to make to me, which had 
been reduced to writing, in my father's own 
hand. It was this — " 

She paused again, unable to proceed, and 
Westover interposed, saying — 

"Let me tell him, my dear aunt." 

" The case was this, Louis^ny grandfather 
had watched anxiously the proceedings against 
your father, and when he found him condemned 
and executed, his whole estates confiscated, and 
bis very name attainted, he sent over to offer my 
aunt Catharine a refuge in her former home — 
but it was only for herself," he added, in a 
slow and sorrowful tone. "He exacted that 
you should be left behind in France — that she 
should resume her maiden name — that you 
should be brought up in utter ignorance of your 
connection with his family, and, as far as 
possible, in ignorance also of your father's his- 
tory." 

"It was a hard measure." I said, somewhat 
bitterly, but Westover went on. 

" On these conditions, he promised to provide 

for you amply — to pay for your support and 

education, during youth, and to settle a sufficient 

property upon you at his death. The reason he 

assigned for these harsh measures — as you will 

oall them — was, that his name had come down 

unstained for many generations, and that he would 



never admit or acknowledge any connection with 
a family, which had the taint of treason upon 
it." 

" At first," said my mother, taking up the tale 
again, " I rejected the proposal with horror, and 
declared that nothing would induce me to part 
with my child ; but the good gentleman who had 
been sent to me, urged strongly, that by my 
presence and persuasions, I might induce my 
father to mitigate somewhat of his severity, ne 
did not know his inflexible nature ; and before I 
yielded, I attempted by letter to move my father. 
I represented humbly that, although condemned 
by a corrupt court, my poor husband was certain- 
ly innocent — that I knew every thing that had 
passed between him and the British officers — that 
the letters produced were forgeries — and that 
the time would come, when De Lacy's name 
would stand out pure and clear. All I could 
obtain was contained in the following words of 
his reply : "If the time should ever come which 
you anticipate, and when your late husband's 
character shall be fully justified, I will acknowl- 
edge you as his wife with pride, and receive 
your son as one of my own race. But till that 
time, I will never see him. You must never 
meet him voluntarily; and I beg it to be re- 
membered, that if by a want of good faith, or 
even an indiscretion upon your part, he is made 
acquainted with his connection with myself, or 
is brought to England, under any false expecta- 
tions from me, I will immediately stop the allow- 
ance that I propose to make him, and strike his 
name out of my will." 

"At first this seemed to me but little gained, 
but both the English gentleman, who had re- 
mained with me, and Father Bonneville, thought 
that it was much. They represented to me that 
opinion was already changing in France with 
regard to my husband's case, that multitudes 
asserted his innocence and deplored his fate; 
and that the time must soon come, when he 
would be fully justified. My own hopes and 
convictions seconded their arguments, and I 
resolved, at length, to submit. Beggary and 
starvation were before me, Louis, not only for 
myself, but for you. I was bribed, in short, by 
the hope of your happiness, to sacrifice all a 
mother s affections and enjoyments. Father 
Bonneville undertook the task of educating you; 
my maid Jeanette agreed to go with him to his 
J little cure, and watch over you as a mother ; and 
with a bitterness worse than that of death, I 
parted from you, and returned to England. 
Father Bonneville and Jeanette both solemnly 
bound themselves to the secrecy required — and 
well did they keep their word. God's will 
brought you to England, no act of mine ; and by 
a blessed chance you became acquainted with 
your dear cousin Charles, who has been to rae 
in ray long widowhood and privation, the great- 
est comfort and consolation. 

" But how did you know, Charles," I inquir- 
ed, "so much of my fate and history, if the 
subject was forbidden in your grandfather's 
house?" 

"The prohibition was not well krpt toward 

me, at all events," replied Westover ; " my father 

told me the whole story long ago. My aunt 

I Maude, whom you have seen, talked of it fie- 

■ quently. "M.y gt&u&faxtax \amsfe\t > v?wc^ oC late 

i years — wneu n» found oux taa\\ Vaww \\- 
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tioned the matter once or twice himself. I am a 
great favorite of his, and When I discovered that 
you were in England, and perceived what sort 
of a person yon were, I used to dash at the sub- 
ject with him often; for with these stern old 
gentlemen, Louis, there is nothing like a little 
careless, rattling independence. Never do any 
thing that is wrong toward them — never be 
insolent or impertinent, but go gayly on your own 
way, and they learn very socm to take it as a 
matter of course. Every one helped me, too, I 
must say ; for we would have done any thing in 
the world to comfort dear aunt Kate. It was 
with this purpose that I persuaded her to go 
down to Blackheath on the day of the review, 
not intending that she should know who you 
were till afterward, but just that she might see 
you, and learn that she had seen her son. I even 
persuaded the earl himself to come and meet 
you at dinner; and he was very much pleased 
with you there, especially when he found that 
you were perfectly ignorant of your own history. 
The fact of your having become a Protestant, 
increased his good feeling toward you, and he 
began to take a good deal of interest in you, so 
that I doubt not in the least, we should have got 
round his lordship in the end, even if we had not 
obtained this important proof of your father's 
innocence. As soon as he heard the facts, how- 
ever, and I assured him that there could be no 
possible doubt, he consented at once to my bring- 
ing you here, said that his objections were at an 
end, that the conditions were fulfilled > and he 
was quite ready to acknowledge you as his 
grandson. In fact, Louis, he only wished for a 
good excuse to abandon his stern determination — 
and he caught at it eagerly enough. 1 ' 

"Shall I not see him?" I asked. 

"Not to-night, I think," replied Westover. 
" He was obliged to go to the House, he said, 
and was gone Defore you arrived. The fact is, 
he hates what he calls scenes, and fearing there 
might be one here, he went away. Take my 
advice, therefore, and when you see him to- 
morrow, just shake him by the hand, as quietly 
as if you had been his grandson all your life, and 
had just come back from Buxton. He will then 
take the initiative himself, and make all the 
arrangements that are necessary." 

" But your father, Westover," I said. 

" Alas ! we have lost him," replied my mother, 
"but we have no second title in our family, 
Louis, and therefore Charles is merely Captain 
Westover ; but you have some explanations to 
give, I think he told me." 

" They will be better given to-morrow, dear 
aunt," said Westover. "Let us finish one 
volume of the book first. Jeanette has just been 
telling me, Louis, that you have got the precious 
document signed by the Marquis de Carcas- 
sonne's own hand — show it to her, show it to 
her — it will do her good to see it." My mother 
read it with eyes blinded by tears, and then 
pressed it to her lips. "Thank God, thank 
God!" she said. "I can not help sometimes 
thinking, Louis, that the dead can see us, and 
if so, it must give even greater joy to the spirit 
of your father in glory, to tee his name thus just- 
ified by the efforts 01 his son." 

I disclaimed much of the credit she attributed 
to me, and acknowledged that the principal honor 
was doe to good Jeanette. 



, saying, "I don't think 
are all obstinate — what 



Jeanette was then called in, and embraced' us 
all round, kissed Charles Westover on each side 
of the face, and me twice on each side*, called 
him an excellent gar f on, and me her ckkr Louis, 
and then danced for a minute for very joy, and 
then ran out of the room to weep, from the same 
cause. 

We protracted our sitting till nearly midnight, 
and I retired with a heart lightened of its 
heaviest load. The next morning, I went, as 
had been arranged by Westover, to call upon 
my grandfather at his breakfast hour. 1 found 
him alone ; for my mother had not come down 
to breakfast for years ; but he received me very 
kindly, gave me bis whole hand, and made me 
sit down to breakfast with him. For the first 
five minutes he called me Monsieur de Lacy, but 
it very soon got to Louis, and he talked of the 
news of the day, and of Charles Westover, and 
of the state of bis health, and of his own anxiety 
to prevent him from joining his regiment again, 
while that ball was in his chest. 

I followed his lead, and replied, " I dare say, 
sir, you might find a means, if you wished 

He shook his head 
it. Boys and girls 
means ?" 

" If you were to persuade some fair lady to 
ask him, sir," I said, "he would never refuse 
her." 

" Ha — what — do yon mean, Miss ?" 

"I really do not know who the lady is," I 
answered : " but I dare say your lordship is well 
aware." 

" Oh yes, I know quite well. He has been 

engaged to Miss two years ; I wonder why 

they have not married before now." 

"I really can not tell," I answered; "but 
perhaps they do not know that you would 
approve— or Westover may think that he has 
not sufficient to keep up his position as your 
grandson." 

" Ay, that old uncle of his, Westover," he said, 
" left his fortune charged with such a jointure 
that nothing will come in from that till the old 
lady dies — " 

He thought for a moment, and then added, 
" But all that will be speedily arranged. Why 
did he not spealyo me about it himself?" 

"I only speak myself by guess, my lord," I 
answered, "and am conscious I am taking an 
unwarrantable liberty in mentioning the subject 
to you at all." 

"Not at all, not at all," said the earl, "I'm 
obliged to you ; but I can not be expected to 
think of all these things for every body. He only 

told me that he intended to marry Miss ; 

and I said, very well, I had no objection; for 
she is a very good girl, and of a very old 
family, though poor, desperate poor. Go and 
tell him, Louis, that if he likes to stay here 
and marry, I will make every arrangement to 
render him comfortable, rfon't let fortune 
stand in the way a moment. He shall be pot 
at ease." 

I had a great inclination to say a good word 
for myself; but I forbore, and as 1 rose to go, the 
earl asked, in an ordinary tone, " Have you seen 
your mother this morning?" 

\xnauuw, \\ax Y Y»& w«fc v*\ «k>* *«■**»■* 
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" Welt, Bsssd sco her before you go 10 Charles. . (wo thousand per annum upon yon for life, 
You will finil her in her dressing -room — you yon will And yourself further remembered ' 
know where it is." will." 

I had not the most distant idea ; but I did not. j He stooped to sign the parchment, hut 
lell bim so, and merely bade him good morn, my hand upon it saying, boldly, but 
ing. ■ place tone, " Stop, my lord, if you please 

Thus ended iny first interview with the Eurl "Why?" he exclaimed, looking up. 



ofN (tii his acknowledged grandson, 

Very few words more will suffice to close my 
iitile history. Churlcs Wcslovcr was delighted 
with the news I brought him, and readily agreed 
to retire upon half pay, and to remain in England. 
He insisted upon knowing how it had been 
brought about that I was sent with this message 
to htns, and I gave him, half jestingly, half 
seriously, on account of my interview with the 
carl. 

"I understand you, Louis, I understand you," 
bo said, wringing my hand hard, "and I thank 
you from my very heart. Nothing on earth 
would have induced me to ask the earl for a 
penny. My mother's jointure, of course, dimin. 
likes greMhr the income that descended lo me 
from my father, and perhaps some youthful im- 
prudences may have diminished it still more; 
but the earl, 1 dare say, did not think of either. 
Now all will go well; lor there is not a more 
geueruus man living, when he nets spontaneously. 
And so you really did noL speak one word about 
your own engagement? Well, that must be 
managed lor you." 

; 'No, no," X replied, "I will do it myself. 1 
begin to understand his character, I think, and 
trust I can manage it." 

However, wl.en I aunt la talk with my mother 
"ii the subject, she was terrified at the very idea 
—a French' 
daughtt 



"First," I answered, "because i 
honor and pleasure enough for me lo be your 
ucfciiinvled^cil grandson : and secondly, because 
J think it right to inform you, before you do 
what I could in no degree expect, that 1 am 
about to be married. The engagement was 
formed beforo I had the slightest idea that I was 
in any way related lo you, otherwise I should 
certainly have consulted you before I entered 

I could see by Westoyer's lace that be thought 
I was going wrong; but I was not. The old 
man laughed, ami -an!, " Well, boy, I have n 



:r marryiag." 

el like?" I asked. 



generation. That is 



e than enough for any 



'•Then, my dear and noble lord," I i 



mlicd. 



.Wd.l 



) Mar 



, nevertheless. 



exculpation, and returned the next morning to 
London, taking Father Bonneville with me; bat 
1 took especial care not to say ono word to any 
one, of there being oven a chance that the earl 



would di 



SilppiO 



Some fi 



e ministry u hi. 



er, the earl 
with Westover and bi 
found him in the best hi 
bad taken place in the ministi^ which 
him, and toward the close of breakfast, 
ant announced that Mr. Holland war 






i.- !i :..;::■ 



ded as yourself— nolle, 
ter — a lady in every re- 
o be admitted into your 



I think it was a sort of instinct dictated my 
reply, "One of my own countrywomen, my 
lord," I answered, '*lbe companion of my child- 
hood, the friend of my youth. I know that you 



do Sal ins, and a 
to be found lor i! 
found in the pagi 
"Well, well," 
very happy to i 
parchment, ' " 



e of h 



daughter 

nobler or a purer name is m 

ve hundred yours— is not to he 

s Hi French history." 

-said the old earl, "I shall be 

ce her; "and he signed the 

g, "Bring her here, my pood 

uuv, uring her here. You will soon know if I 

like her. If I do I shall kiss her, and don't you 

be jealous; if I do not I shall give her three 

Angers, and call her Mademoiselle;" and be 

laughed gayly. 

Two .lavs afterward, my mother and I brought 
up Mariette to visit the old earl, ^be was look- 
ing exquisitely lovely, her eyes full of the light 
when he had finished his cup of coffee, and I of hops and happiness, her face glowing with 
paragraph in the newspaper. 1" si low sweet emotions, and her frame tremulous with 
inn no was in no hurry, he rose, saying, ; ' Now. feelings which added grace to all her graces. 
young men, come with me." , She leaned upon my mother's arm. as we entered 

We followed him to the library, where wej the room where the old earl received us, and ! 
found a tall, tliin lawyer, with a shaggy head of could perceive as he gazed at her, that be was 
hair, and two parchments spread out upon the surprised and struck with her extraordinary 
table. A fevj words passed between the earl beauty. It wm impossible to look opCBtbttrkfl* 
and his man of business, and then the li.riuei ami form and nut be captivated, lie rose from 
took up a pen and signed the parchment at a his chair at once, advanced and took ber in his 
spot pointed out. arms, and kissing her with more tenderness than 

"This, Charles," he said, turning to my I ever saw him display, he said, "Welcome, 
cousin, "is a deed settling the sum of five , welcome, my dear child. If LouU does not 
thousand per annum upon you, till my death puts make yon a good husband, I will strike bim 
job in poesasfusn <•) the fiuoily I stales." out of my will, so see that you keep him in 

f'Thh, Louis,'' lit- continued, turning to me 
the pen tiiii in bis ftanJ, "is a deed, settling 
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on In doubt Ihal he uns annulled, ibu memory of the said count rt. 

Talc I am very sure, habilitie, and his family, restored to all their 

estates and honors. Nevertheless, we find a 

!)" a decree or the four de Cassation in the Count and Countess De Lacy still living in En- 

htjeor of tho reign of Louis XVIII., by the eland in 1830, ntid there are strong and cogent 

~* of God King of France, the sentence reasons to believe that tho vory numerous family 

td u|«in Louis, Comte de I.acy, was, after a bearing that name, had by some means or 

it many t'w, and intirrogii Woken, and . another, sprung up around Ihcm. 



THE END. 
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[lint he forged the letters of n 
woman; ana we therefore may well nrjpaM he 
would not scruple in forge the letters of a man," 

In thB midst of all the many thoughts to 
which this account gave rise, one idea prejentcd 

itself [>r ini'iilly In iny mind. The kinp had 

mentioned that my molher was nil F'uglish- 
woraan. Might ho not tell me who she was. 
But just as I was about to put the question, 
three other French gentlemen were introduced, 
and I was obliged to refrain for ihe lime, 
although I determined to seek another opportu- 
nity ol making the inquiry. 1 retired then with 
nn expression of my gratitude, and rejoined 
Westover in our little fitting-room. 

He inquired eagerly into the particulars of 
my interview with the ting, and I related to 
to him the whole. 

"Is that all," ho said. "Did he tell you no- 



TIIE CONFESSION. 






vthing, Wcstover," I answered, 
utorruuted before my audience Wl 

...,.1 n.. ...:.l ..... " 






M fairly 

1 illllliill. Mi!lif!W h it 

emphatically, " who my lather was, and what 
was his unhappy late. He did not tell mo who 
my mother was, but that I will soon know, 
Westover." 

My friend mused in silence for somo minutes, 
and then said, "Lot us lirst see what can he 
made of this Marquis do Carcassonne. I have 
great, hopes in ihe -kill und policy of your good 
old Jcanelte, and the priest. If we could hut 
gel the old reprobate to die a lii etc foster, the 
whole thing might lie sell ted very soon." 

"He looted very much like a dying man when 
I left him," I replied. 

"Nay, that would be too quick," said West- 
over- "We must leave them time to work 
upon him. Don't you go near him again, De 
Lacy, for fear you should blow the candle out 
when yon most need the light. And now, !el 
us go and lake u sail upon Ihe .sen, and then 
away to I.mikIuii by the curly eon eh lo-morrow." 

I followed hi-, guidonm, with the full and 
strong conviction that he wished me well; and 
at an early hour on the billowing day, we were 
once more rolling on our way toward Ihe capital. 
We arrived after dark, and Wcstover went iodine 
with me at my hotel. The people of the house 
with the usual jarc and promptitude of holel 
keepers, sulTered the dinner to be placed upon 
lha table, and half-eaten, before they iiK'nnncd 
me that ihe old French lady whom I had 
on the day of my arrival, had been three t 
iherc to inquire for me. 

"News, news, certainly/' cried Wcsti 
"Bring me a sheet of paper, waiter. We will 
soon have Jeanelto wilh us; and writing 
ried note to the good old Same, he sent it off by 
a porter to his grandfathers noose. An hour 
however, elapseoT without any intelligence, and 
ihen the same waiter appeared, saying with - 
half-siip pressed grin, "hhe is hero again, si 
asking if you have returned/' 

"Show her in," I said impatiently; "show 
her in directly." 

The man retired with some surpi 
at my nnxiely lo see aa ugly old woman; auu 
certainly he did nor hurry himself) for full five 
minutes passed before Jeanette 



-ill tell all, he will tell all ; but he has been ir 

I darted to the sideboard and took my hat 
Westover started up tit ihe some moment, ex- 
claiming in Freneh, '• May I go with you ?" 

"Yes, yes," cried Jeanette. "Come wilh 
, come wilh him: the more the better ; every 
is a witness, and that is something. 
!e darted down the stairs anil away. Haw 
we got through Ihe streets, I do not know; but 
we nil hurried separately through the crowds, 
running tiL'ainsl half n dozen people, mid inning 
beany benediction- for our pains, 1 arrived llrst 
at the apothecary's shop, and saw at a glance 
as I entered, the villain himself deli be rately pack- 
ing up something al tho counter. He looked at 
me with a cold, sneering expression, but said no- 
thing; and without ashing any questions, 1 ran np 
the stairs at onoe, lo the miserable room of ihe 
Marquis de Carcassonne. I opened the door 
■ci'.-m odiously, and went in. 

The sight was one full of awful solemnity— at 
least to me, who had never seen any one die. 
except by a sudden and violent death, or by a 
gentle, yet quick transition from the life of tbi. 

orld lo the life of another. 

On the wretched pullet hod, without a rag of 



..-, I belie v. 



7 



dying n 
bis face 



"the ' 



il, lay the ghnstly figure of 
Ml living color had passed f 



All 



led appearance, I 



the 



was gone. The features were sharpened and 
pinched | ihe eyes sunk ; the lemples collapsed; 
the white hair, wild mid ragged. One ashy 
hand was stretched over the bed-clothes, holding 
a crucifix which lay upon his breast, and his 
eyes, which seemed glassy and almost immov- 
able, werB directed lo the symbol of salvation. 

On the table stood a large wax-taper, and be- 
tween the table and the bed stood the old priest. 
Father .\'ouiUes, who hud come in at the end of 
my last interview with the marquis. His head 
was slightly bent, as if watching the face of the 
dying man, while a younger man, wilh a white 
robe on, stood at the other side of the bed, hold- 
ins a small chased silver vessel in his hands, 

dead silence in the room when 1 
id of my stops tho priest 



There 
entered ; but 
turned round, and 






here, he is here I Henri do Car- 
cassonne, he lias come lo yon at length !" 

The eyes of the dying man turned faintly and 
feebly toward me; and the priest advanced ■ 
step, and grasped my hand with a tight and I 
eaijer pressure. 

■'Forgive hint,' he said; "tell him you for- 



tian — tell him you forgive 

I paused with my eyes fixed upon ihe Taoe of 
tho marquis, and some feeling of compassion 
entered into my heart. But 1 could not speak 
the words he wanted to draw from me— 1 ooflH 

. | t 1 not pronounce, (..ciivewi:— lu ftus tnaifleici &\my 

— . .<^criH:--s ufhi-r face showed when sboUatber. 1 remained, svient, wWws AKi^iwaVve- 
eJ ,l, aI fit deity had not been on her pari. \ pealed, ««« i^an once, '^oifcV^ \wm, vfe S.«- 
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give him, and let him part in peace !" I heard , Noailles, and the young man who was with him, 
the steps of Westover and Jeanette approaching ; < sprinkled some holy water on the dead man's 
and I said, at length, " Has he done justice to face, and performed one or two little offices ac- 
my father's memory ? Will he — can he now do cording to the customs of France and the Ro- 
justice to it?" | man Catholic church. I would not have inter- 

The priest drew back from me and let go my : rupted by a word for the world ; but when the 
hand. " Young man," he said, in a solemn and priest had done, and turned toward us with a 



reproving tone, " make no bargain with God ! 
Trifle not with the command of your Saviour. 
It is Christ who bids you to forgive, if you would 
be forgiven, to love your enemies, to pray for 



deep sigh, I advanced and took his hand, say- 
ing, "I thank you, sir, most sincerely, for having 
led me to east away the evil passion in my heart, 
and show some charity at last — I rejoice that I 



those who hate you. Forgive him ! On your , have done it, whatever be the confession that 
soul's salvation, I call upon you to pronounce your ' this man has made." 

forgiveness of that wretched, dying old roan, " We must forgive, Monsieur de Lacy," re- 
while the words can still reach his ear, and con- ; plied Father Noailles, mildly, "or how can we 
sole him at this last, dark, terrible moment — , expect Christ to mediate for us. I have now 
forgive him, I say!" ' to tell you, that this poor man acknowledged to 

u Speak, De Lacy, speak," said the voice of , me this morning, that your father had been ac- 
Westover, " for God's sake tell him you forgive cused unjustly, that the letters which had been 



him!" 

At the same moment, the hand of the dying 



brought forward at his trial were indeed forged, 
as many suspeoted, and that the count died an 



man made a feeble movement on the cross as if i innocent and injured man. I took his words 
he would have raised it, and an expression of : down, and he signed them as best he could, 
imploring anxiety came into his fading eyes that giving roe full permission to place the state- 
touched me. I took a step forward to the side ; ment in your hands. There was no one present 
of the bed, and said, " Marquis de Carcassonne, but ourselves, however, and a confessor must 



I do forgive you, and I pray that God Almighty, 
for his Son's sake, may forgive you also !" 

The light of joy and relief came for an instant 
into the old man's eyes, but faded away instantly ; 
and I thought that he was a corpse. 



be very cautious. It was therefore absolute- 
ly necessary that 1 should obtain his consent to 
the publication .of the statement, in the presence 
of witnesses. Here it is. It is brief, but suffi- 
cient for all purposes. He was not in a state 



u Stand back !" said Father Noailles, with in- i to give full details, but there is no point un- 
conceivable energy, and placing himself right noticed which can tend to clear the memory of 
before the dying man, and clasping his hands ! your father." 

together, he swung them up and down, as if he " Join me at my lodgings in half an hour," 
had a censer in them — whether it was to rouse said Westover, quietly speaking over my shoul- 
his attention or not, I can not tell — and then he der. u I have business which calls me away 
exclaimed aloud, " If any fiend prevents your just now." 



utterance, I command him hence in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity— of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

" Henri de Carcassonne, I adjure you, as you 
hope for pardon and life eternal, answer me be- 
fore these present — Is all you have told me con- 
cerning the death of the Count de Lacy true? 

md do you fully and freely consent to ray mak- 



I simply nodded assent ; for my whole thoughts 
were occupied for a time with the subject before 
me, and turning to the priest I said, " I presume 
Monsieur de Noailles, that this precious docu- 
ment will be made over to me ?" 

*' Beyond all doubt, Monsieur de Lacy," he 
said, "to you it properly belongs, but I must re- 
quest you to allow me to take an attested copy 



ing it public, without any reservation on the plea ! of it, and must beg all here present to join in a 
of confession ? If so, say yes !" j certificate that this unhappy man authorized me 

There was something inexpressibly grand and fully to make the statement public." 
awful in his look, his tone, his manner ; but ! u That we will all willingly do," I replied, 
something more awful was to come. j " Perhaps you had better draw up the paper you 

As we may suppose one would rise from the ; require, yourself." 
dead, the Marquis de Carcassonne suddenly j That he declined to do, however, and with 
raised himself in the bed, and in a clear, distinct ! pen, ink, and paper, which had remained upon 



tone replied — u It is true, so help me God — I 
do consent." 
The last word rattled in his throat. The ef- 



the table since the morning, I quickly wrote 
an attestation of the fact that Henri, Marquis 
de Carcassonne, hadf in the presence of the sub- 



fort was over. It was the flash of the expiring , scribers, fully authorized the Reverend Pere da 

lamp, and the words were hardly uttered, when Noailles to make known and publish all the facts 

he fell over on his side with a ghastly swimming which he had stated on his deathbed, in regard 

of his eyes. to the trial and execution of the late Count Louis 

" It is done !" said Father Noailles, solemnly, ' de Lacy, as matters communicated to hira. freely 
and raising the poor wretch's head he put it on ' and for the relief of his conscience, and not in 
the pillow. There was now a fixed stare, a ! the form of penitential confession, or under the 
meaningless, vacant look in those glassy orbs, seal of secrecy. 

the moment before turned upon the confessor, j "I undertake," I said, when I had signed the 
which showed that " It was done" indeed. The paper myself, and Jeanette and the young as- 
next instant the jaw dropped, and we stood in sistant had signed it also, " that Captain. w«&Vv 
silence round a corpse. over, vjho Vtt& V^ca. <&&^p&.\& V«^^ xss» «^\jq»i- 

I thanked God at that moment, that I bad pro- \ nesa, stafcW yak \>S& wrofe \ft **. XSmsw*^ ^s"* 
nonnced the words of forgiveness ; and I stood \ Mot»\e\xt &t ^oaS\*v ^^ 1°^ T* X ^J^, 
by with Westover and Jeanette, while Father* lock «X\taX W«^ N**^^^***^ ^ 






A BIFK OK VICISSITUDES, 
my aniicty to 



but, of 
the BMtHti is great ' 

The old man pinned ihu paper in my hands, 
■ad leaied at the utblo beside him, 1 read us fol- 
low : 

" I, Henri Marquis do Carcassonne, do hereby 
acknowledge and certify, that b_v various false 
ini.l iiiii[iiilniLs charges, set on foot for objects 
mill motlTU Sf my o»b. I did many years ago, 
to wit in the year of our Lord 17S-, cause and 
procure Louis, Count de Lacy, to lie brought to 
trial for treason and dereliction of duty in the 
government or the possessions of the French 
crown in tho East Indies : that I have every 
reason lo believe tho said Count do Lacy to have 
been totally and entirely innocent of the crimes 
thus laid to his charge, unit, moreover, that two 
letters produced in court at the trial of the said 
count, and purporting lo tie parts of a corre- 

spondoncebciwecnhimscll nil 1 1 Sir F.X' were, 

10 my certain knowledge, and with my cogni- 
zance, forged ; not by myself, but by a certain 
Giraud, apothecary to tin- household of (he said 
count, for the purpose o! procuring his condem- 
nation ; mid that 1 prompted and encouraged 
the said Giram.l to counterfeit the count's hand, 
and forge [he above-mentioned documents, inas- 
much as I found that the charges could not be 
sustained without them, and I feared the ven- 
geance of the said Count de Lucy, if acquitted, 
on account of ceriaiu pvovuius passages between 
ua. I bitterly regret and repent of the crime 1 
thus committed in procuring the death or an in- 
nocent man; and now finding that it pleases 
God to take me from this worid, and that I have 
not many hours to live. 1 make this acknowl- 
cdjrrrii'ijl mid confession solely lo do justice lo 
the memory of tho said Count de Laey, and to ' 
make atonement as far as is in my power, Tor the j 
and misery 1 have brought, upon him and his ' 



previous to his illness, he hod been suspected b; 
the principal emigrants in England of being a 
spy in the pay of the e lis ling French government. 

"I shall be willing to benr the annua," 1 
said ; "if I can got any one to superintend the 
management." 

"From what 1 know," replied Monsieur de 
Nonillos, : 'I think that both Ihe espouse and 
trouble should fall upon the man below stairs, 1 
have reason lo believe that, Tor the last year, 
during which the marquis has been in feeble 
health. Giraud has both ill -treated nnd plundered 
him, lo a very great extent. Tho man is a 
hardened sinner, a scoffer, and an atheist; but 
the facts revealed in that document may, per- 
haps, frighten him into doing what is right, and 
I see no reason why you should be called upon, 
Monsieur de J.aoy, to pay fur that which ha 
himself, I'm sure, is bound to do." 

I agreed perfectly in this view of the case, 
but we found ourselves deceived. 

tin descending lu Ihe shop, there was nobody 
in it but the boy whom I had seen there mot 
before. He (old ns lhat Monsieur Giraud had 
called a hackney-coach, and had gone away in 
it, with three trunks. He never returned ; and 1 
conclude ilial, alarmed ut tho revelations likely 
lo be made by the Marquis do Carcassonne in 
his dying moments, he fled from England, and 
died somewhere in obscurity. The boy told us 
lhat, before he went, he had cursed the old fool 
up-stairs, and had said, that as he seemed de- 
termined to die wilh a cow's tail in his hand, he 
should aliment hiinsell lor a day or two, as he did 

This afforded sudieient indication of his inten- 
tion to induce mo lo reoue:! Monsieur de Noailles 
to make all tho arrangements of the funeral in 
my name, and after having obtained his promise 
lhat oiled, and given him my address ai 



family, trusting thai God will accept my tardy Black heath, I took my departi 

repentance. I h rough the merits of my Saviour Jeanetto went upon her way 11 

Christ, 1 have hereunto, in my perfect senses, square, while I Inn tied on lowurd the lodgings 

and wilh full knowledge and recollection of ali of Westoier, the hour of m"' 1 " 



all Ihe particulars contained herein, ihe above 
bavin!.' been previously read over by me, in pres- 
ence of the Reverend I'ero de Noailles, having 
been taken down by hi r 






1 found b 
nor, and was admitted i: 
a livery, who seemed it 
mt be I ore I could mou 

:-.:'■■. V. ■■:... ,| J.,,-,',!' I- ,|i.!i|, L r J ,..| 



ig lamps, at his 

■ediately by a servant 

i wailing in the hall; 

i from my own lips." but before I could mount the staircase, I was 

mlain had been removed met by West over himself coming down with his 

from ray breast. I thought not of any advan- I 
tages which might result to myself I carried "Come with me, Louis," he said; "come 
not my thoughts ut all into the future. My fa- with me. Thank God for this night's work." 
there memory was cleared. His honor, bis fair " Where are you going lo take me ?" I asked. 

name was re-established. No crime now black- " Never miini at pre I," he answered. "loa 

' "' annals of my rnce, and when i turned house where yon have neve ' 



•ml looked at the corpse oThis murderer, I si 



wilh a free h 












God forgive you, unhappy 

Poor Jeanelle, who was hv my side, rind had 
ten weeping a good deal during all these trans- 
lions, look me by the hand, saying, joyfully, 
"All will go well now, Louis— all will go well. 
More depends upon lhai paper than you know. 
Keep it safe, keep il safe, and all will go 
wall." 

"t was necessary, h,. waver, in the first in- 
iee, to give a copy to Monsieur de Noailles, 
when that was done, some further conver- 
•n ensue,/ between us, in regard to the funo- 
ml of the Maniais ,h- (■■ijv..,s„ 1|me . j found that 
he hail few if any friends in London; for long 



My In-art. beat, wilh very strange s 
ut I followed him lo llic carriage, ana got in 
nth him. When Ihe door was closed, the serv- 
nt touched his hat. inquiringly, and Wcslover 
aid, "Home." 
It was the only word he spoke during the 
drive, which was short enough. 

At length, the carriage drew up at ihe door 
of a large house ; a ihumleriiig knock resounded 
through the square ; and wo both got out ami 
entered a hall, in which several powdered serv- 
ants were standing. W'eslover passed ihem all, 
without a word, and I followed. Wo went up a 
miii/ninccm st ;un.-,v.c , lined with old riori rails. UT 
my companion ^umsv.J wuVV;wVi, Wjing^iw'ir- 
npon \Ue \oc\t of. a eloo* "i _1 



went up a 
irlraita, lill 

ssar 
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i4 Go in, Louis," he said, in a low voice, "go Catharine. u Though I have undergone much 
in." that was hard to bear, yet all is forgiven now in 

" Will you not come in to introduce me ?" I ' the joy of recovering ray son— let me see how I 



said. 

"Not for the world," he answered, "go in, 
Louis," and he opened the door for me to 
pass. 

The next moment, I found myself in a large 
drawing-room but faintly lighted ; but there was 
■; smaller one beyond, with a better light, and 
seated on a sofa there, I beheld a lady, with her 
handkerchief lying on the table beside her, and 
her eyes buried in her hands. The opening door 
made her look up, and I saw the beautiful but 
faded face of Lady Catharine covered with tears. 
The moment she beheld me, she sprang up 
from the sofa, ran forward, cast her arms round 
my neck, and I heard the words — " My son, my 
son!" 



tell my story — I must begin far 



THE COLOPHON. 

I must not pause to describe emotions, nor can 
I indeed narrate regularly,, or distinctly, all that 
occurred during the next half hour. I had found 
a parent — a mother. O, how dear, how charming 
that name! Those who have gone on from 
childhood to manhood under a loved mother's 
eye, and have only parted with her at the 
threshold of that gate which we must all pass, 
can form no idea of the sensations experienced by 
one who has never known a mother's care, when 
he hears the very word mentioned — the longing, 
the yearning, the never-to-be satisfied desire to 
see the face, to hear the voice, to press the lips 
of her who gave us birth. 

I had found a mother, and I sat beside her, 
with her hand clasped in mine, her head leaning 
on my shoulder, her eyes turned toward my face, 
speaking short words of love— often silent, but 
with a silence full of affection. For that half- 
hour there were no explanations, no connected 
conversation. All was wild and strong emotion, 
the first overflowings of love between parent and 
child, after a separation of twenty years. 

We might have gone on much longer in the 
same way, but then there came a light knock 
at the door. It opened, and Westover's voice 
said — 

"May I come in?" 

;t O, yes, come in, come in, Charles," said my 
mother. u Come in, my second son ; my noble, 
my generous boy. I should not be half-happy 
if you did not share in the joy you have aided to 
bring about." 

Westover entered, and sat down by us, saying, 
with a smile, while he shook me warmly by the 
hand — 

"Now, Louis, you know all." 

"No, no, he does not," said my mother, "he 
knows nothing, Charles, but that his father's name 
is clear, and that he has found his mother. I 
must tell him, as best I can, but I am afraid I 
shall be very confused." 

" I will help you, dear aunt," said Westover. 
" It is right that he should know how it is he has 



can best 
back." 

"Some seven or eight -and twenty years ago, 
I was a gay, wild girl, Louis, in the fashionable 
world of London. I had a fond and affectionate 
mother, -who spoiled me, perhaps. A sister, 
next in age to myself, and a dear brother — Charles 
Westover's father. There was a younger sister, 
too. All these were gay, light hearted, ana 
easy in disposition, like myself; but my father 
was made of somewhat sterner materials. Tou 
have seen him — you know him — and I need say 
little more ; except, that then he was moving a 
good deal in political life, and he had found it 
perhaps necessary to adopt a rigidity of principle, 
and a stern inflexibility of resolution, which nas 
always kept his name high and pure in the world, 
bit has not made one unfortunate child very 
happy*. 

" About that time, my mother died ; and, left 
much to my own guidance, as the eldest of 
the family, I met in society a young French 
nobleman, the Count de Lacy, who was then 
Secretary of Legation here. He was wealthy, 
had served in the army with distinction, and my 
father was fond of him, often invited him to his 
house, and I have sat with him here, where now 
we sit, a hundred times, receiving feelings which 
I little knew were creeping into my breast. At 
length, he told me he loved me, and he very soon 
found out that I loved him. He expressed fears, 
however, that our affection would meet with 
opposition on my father's part, and assured me 
that he would not have ventured to breathe his 
love, till he bad made more progress in the 
earl's regard, if he bad not been suddenly recalled 
to France, as well as the embassador. It was 
necessary, however, that my father should be 
immediately informed of our wishes, and De 
Lacy went to him for that purpose. He received 
a peremptory, and immediate refusal. My father 
said that he esteemed and liked the Count de 
Lacy, but that his daughter should never marry 
a foreigner, and a Roman Catholic. 

" We both knew that my father's resolutions 
were unchangeable, and those resolutions were 
expressed veryAarshly to me, who had never 
been accustomed to hear an unkind word from 
any one. They engendered feelings which they 
ought not to have produced — feelings almost of 
anger — something more than disappointment — a 
spirit of resistance. I felt that I could never 
love any one but De Lacy — that I should be ' 
miserable when he was gone — that I could only 
be happy* as his wife. We found means to see 
each other. Our first object was only to say 
farewell, but in a moment of rash passion, he 
asked me to fly with him, and I fled. In every 
thing, he behaved with the utmost tenderness, 
delicacy, and honor. We reached Paris— un- 
pursued, as I afterward found — and were im- 
mediately married by good Father Bonneville, 
who had been the chaplain to the embassy, and 
then by a Protestant clergyman. 



" I wrote to my father immediately, begging 
been so long deprived of a mother's care, and I » foYgYvw&s'&\ W\TC^\a\x^\NB^^\T«^^^ 
am snre that in explaining, you will explain a\\ eu, aiA \ foxwA taaXTOi ^j^^w^a^*^*^ Tj**? 
ffeotly." "v order* V& tt\s baffle -SmX ^1 *«* ?v 

'•-Fear not, Charles, fear not," said Lady ika^eT m«ri\o\i^ \» \saa— aQoafc.^ «w v 



M 
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.r by olhers, (be reply should be simply, , never ad mil or acknovi ledge any 01 
il I wai abroad, and llwl no notice whatsoever I n family, which bod the tniut of treason upon 
n public, or in private, of my it." 

" .mi de Lacy. One is ' " At first," said my molher, taking up the tale 
vorld like this, Louis. I again, " I rejected the proposal with horror, and 
There was aorao little rumor nnd gossiping when '' declared Ihni nothing would induce me to pan 
I first waul away, but my father's perfect calm- \ wilh my child ; but the good gentleman who had 
ness and reserve, his appearance of utter indif- been sent to me, urged strongly, that by my 
Terence and easy bearing, soon quelled all idle , presence and persuasions, I might induce my 
talk, and, except by my brother and my listers, faltier to mitigate .'omewlmt of bis severity. Ha 
I was soon lost to remembrance. I had three did not know his inflexible nature; and before 1 
children, of whom you were the second, Louis, yielded, 1 attempted by Iclter to move my father. 
■ My other lost darlings were girls. One died in 1 represented humbly that, although condemned 
s appointed to a hy ri corrupt court, my poor husband was certain- 
icd a day before ly innocent — that I knew every thins that had 
passed between him and tba Britwho mo eri — that 



the East, where Do Lacy 
high command. The uihei 
her father — 

She put her hand over her eyes, and paused 
for several moments; but Ihen resiuiiiii;> bar db> 
course, the said— 

" I can not dwell upon that terrible time. 
My senses left me for several weeks, and when I 
awoke to n consciousness of my siluation, I found 
myself a widow, nearly penniless, stripped of all 
the fine estates which iny husband had possess- 
ed, with one dear boy, between four and five 
years old, fatherless, and marked out by ihe 
terrible curse of a black stain upon his lather's 

"Rank, station, fortune, love, hope, were all 
gone. The world seemed a blank void to me, 
and the waking from lhat frenzied sleep, like the 
recovery of a half-drowned man, was iar move 
terrible ilian ihe death-like state which had pre- 
ceded. I found, however, that besides good 
Father Bonneville, who had flown to me im- 
mediately, there was on English gentleman in 
tin- house, and as soon as I could bear it, I was 
told that he had been sent to me with a message 
from my lather. When 1 could see him, I fouud 
that he was a stiff, dry old 
altogether unkind, and he did not venture lo give 
me the message he was charged to deliver foi 
two or three days. He then, however, told m< 
that he had a proposal to make to me, which had 
been reduced lo writing, in my father's own 
hand. It was this — " 

She paused again, unable 
Westover interposed, saying — 

"Let me tell him, my dear aunt." 

"The case was this, Louis,#ny grandfather 
had watched nrni.n.isly the orocccdings o^uo.si 
your father, and when he found him condemned 
and executed, his whole estates confiscated, and 
his very name attainted, he 
Catharine a refuge in 



the lellers produced were forgeries — and that 
the lima would come, when De Lacy's name 
would stand out pure and clear. All 1 could 
obtain was contained in the following words of 
his reply; "If the time should ever tome which 
you anticipate, and when your Inte husband's 
character shall be lolly justified, 1 will acknowl- 
edge you as his wile villi pride, and receive 
your son as one of my own race. But till lhat 
time, I will never see him. You must never 
meet him voluntarily ; and I beg it to be re- 
membered, that if by a want of good I'aitb, or 
even an indiscretion upon yi.ur part, ho is made 
acquainted wilh his eoimeeiion wilh myself, or 
is brought to England, under any- false exuda- 
tions from me, I will immediately slop Ihe allow- 
that I propose to mulie bin), and strike his 






will," 



"At first this seemed to mo but little gained, 
but both the Eu:ili--h uciiilenmu. who had re- 
mained wilh me. ii ml Fnllicr lloiiueville-. thought 
that it was miieh. They represented lo me that 
opinion was already changing in Franco with 
regard to my husband's case, that multitudes 
asserted his innocence and deplored his fate; 
and lhat the time must soon come, when he 
would bo fully justified. My own hopes and 
convictions seconded Iheir arguments, and 1 
resolved, at length, to submit. Beggary and 
starvation were before me, Louis, not only for 
«ed, and myself, but Tor yon. I was bribed, in short, by 
the hope il your happiness, lo sacrifice all a 
mother's nflcciions and enjoyments. Father 
Bonneville undertook the lask of educating yon ; 
my maid Jeanette agreed to go with him to his 
little cure, and watch over you as a molher ; and 
with a bitterness worse than that or death, I 
iver to oiler my parted from you, and returned to England, 
former home — .Father Bonneville and Jeanette both solemnly 
8 only for herseir," be added, in a bound themselves to the secrecy required — and 
slow and sorrowful lone. "He exacted that well did they keep their word. God's will 
you should be left behind in France — that she brought you to England, no act of mine ; and by 
should resume her maidea name — that you a blessed chance you became acquainted with 
should be brouglu up in niter ignorance of your your dear cousin Charles, who has been to me 
connection with his family, and, as far as in my long widowhood and privation, the great- 
possible, in ignorance also of your father's his- est eoml'oit and consolation, 
lury." | " But how did you know, Charles," I inquir- 

"Il was a hard measure." I said, somewhat ed, "so much of my fate and history, if the 
bitterly, but Westover went oo. subject was forbidden in your grandiuther'6 

"On tbDse conditions, he promised to provide house?" 
for you amply — to pay for your support and "The prohibition was not well kept toward 
education, during youth, and lo settle a sufficient ; me, at all events/' replied Westover; "my father 
property ii/ivii run at his death. The nana he told me the whole, slory long ago. My annt 
assigned lur these hars/i measures — as you will Maude, whom jwi We spew, vte.'seo. <S '« *-- 
<*ll tJiem—was, tbut his name bad como down quentlv. My gw.wKtn.wM V 
""'"'""•I for many geu era (ions, and that ho would years— vriien iw louni oitt. V 
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tioned the matter once or twice himself. I am a 
great favorite of his, and When I discovered that 
you were in England, and perceived what sort 
of a person you were, I used to dash at the sub. 
ject with him often; for with these stern old 
gentlemen, Louis, there is nothing like a little 
careless, rattling independence. Never do any 
thing that is wrong toward them — never be 
insolent or impertinent, but go gayly on your own 
way, and they learn very socm to take it as a 
matter of course. Every one helped me, too, I 
must say ; for we would have done any thing in 
the world to comfort dear aunt Kate. It was 
with this purpose that I persuaded her to go 
down to Blackheath on the day of the review, 
not intending that she should know who you 
were till afterward, but just that she might see 
you, and learn that she had seen her son. I even 
persuaded the earl himself to come and meet 
you at dinner; and he was very much pleased 
with you there, especially when he found that 
you were perfectly ignorant of your own history. 
The fact of your having become a Protestant, 
increased his good feeling toward you, and he 
began to take a good deal of interest in you, so 
that I doubt not in the least, we should have got 
round his lordship in the end, even if we had not 
obtained this important proof of your father's 
innocence. As soon as he heard the facts, how- 
ever, and I assured him that there could be no 
possible doubt, he consented at once to my bring- 
ing you here, said that his objections were at an 
end, that the conditions were fulfilled, and he 
was quite ready to acknowledge you as his 
grandson. In fact, Louis, he only wished for a 
good excuse to abandon his stern determination — 
and he caught at it eagerly enough." 

" Shall I not see him?" I asked. 

"Not to-night, I think," replied Westover. 
" He was obliged to go to the House, he said, 
and was gone oefore you arrived. The fact is, 
he hates what he calls scenes, and fearing there 
might be one here, he went away. Take my 
advice, therefore, and when you see him to- 
morrow, just shake him by the hand, as quietly 
as if you had been his grandson all your life, and 
had just come back from Buxton. He will then 
take the initiative himself, and make all the 
arrangements that are necessary." 

"But your father, Westover," I said. 

" Alas ! we have lost him," replied my mother, 
"but we have no second title in our family, 
Louis, and therefore Charles is merely Captain 
Westover ; but you have some explanations to 
give, I think he told me." 

" They will be better given to-morrow, dear 
aunt," said Westover. "Let us finish one 
volume of the book first. Jeanette has just been 
telling me, Louis, that you have got the precious 
document signed by the Marquis de Carcas- 
sonne's own hand — show it to her, show it to 
her — it will do her good to see it." My mother 
read it with eyes blinded by tears, and then 
pressed it to her lips. "Thank God, thank 
God!" she said. "I can not help sometimes 
thinking, Louis, that the dead can see us, and 
if so, it must give even greater joy to the spirit 
of your father in glory, to see his name thus just- 
ified by the efforts 01 his son." 

1 disclaimed much of the credit she attributed 
tome, mad acknowledged that the principal honor 
was doe to good Jeanette. 



Jeanette was then called in, and embraced us 
all round, kissed Charles Westover on each side 
of the face, and me twice on each side,, called 
him an excellent gorgon, and me her eher Louis, 
and then danced for a minute for very joy, and 
then ran out of the room to weep, from the same 
cause. 

We protracted our sitting till nearly midnight, 
and I retired with a heart lightened of its 
heaviest load. The next morning, I went, as 
had been arranged by Westover, to call upon 
my grandfather at his breakfast hour. 1 found 
him alone ; for my mother had not come down 
to breakfast for years ; but he received me very 
kindly, gave me his whole hand, and made me 
sit down to breakfast with him. For the first 
five minutes he called me Monsieur de Lacy, but 
it very soon got to Louis, and he talked of the 
news of the day, and of Charles Westover, and 
of the state of his health, and of his own anxiety 
to prevent him from joining his regiment again, 
while that ball was in his chest. 

I followed his lead, and replied, " I dare say, 
sir, you might find a means, if you wished 
it." » ■ 

He shook his head, saying, "I don't think 
it. Boys and girls are all obstinate — what 
means ?" 

" If you were to persuade some fair lady to 
ask him, sir," I said, "he would never refuse 
her." 

"Ha — what — do you mean, Miss ?" 

"I really do not know who the lady is," I 
answered ; " but I dare say your lordship is well 
aware." 

" Oh yes, I know quite well. He has been 

engaged to Miss two years ; I wonder why 

they have not married before now." 

"I really can not tell," I answered; "but 
perhaps they do not know that you would 
approve— or Westover may think that he has 
not sufficient to keep up his position as your 
grandson." 

" Ay, that old uncle of his, Westover," he said, 
"left his fortune charged with such a jointure 
that nothing will come in from that till the old 
lady dies — " 

He thought for a moment, and then added, 
" But all that will be speedily arranged. Why 
did he not speaktto me about it himself?" 

"I only speak myself by guess, my lord," I 
answered, "and am conscious I am taking an 
unwarrantable liberty in mentioning the subject 
to you at all." 

"Not at all, not at all," said the earl, "I'm 
obliged to you; but I can not be expected to 
think of all these things for every body. He only 

told me that he intended to marry Miss ; 

and I said, very well, I had no objection; for 
she is a very good girl, and of a very old 
family, though poor, desperate poor. Go and 
tell him, Louis, that if he likes to stay here 
and marry, I will make every arrangement to 
render him comfortable. Don't let fortune 
stand in the way a moment. He shall be put 
at ease." 

I had a great inclination to say a good word 
for myself; but I forbore, and as 1 rose to go, the 
earl asked, v& v& ot&KNt^ vs^s^^a^^s^***^ 
yo\a mo\\&t \&\& TfiBrna^V' 

I Tested. *& x«w\i %& \ ^«v^ Wfc* >«s 
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quired for by others, the reply should be simply, 
that I was abroad, and that no notice whatsoever 
should be taken in public, or in private, of my 
being the wife of the Count de Lacy. One is 
soon forgotten in a great world like this, Louis. 
There was some little rumor and gossiping when 
I first went away, but my father's perfect calm- 
ness and reserve, his appearance of utter indif- 
ference and easy bearing, soon quelled all idle 
talk, and, except by my brother and my sisters, 
I was soon lost to remembrance. 1 had three 
children, of whom you were the second, Louis. 
• My other lost darlings were girls. One died in 
the East, where De Lacy was appointed to a 
high command. The other died a day before 
her father — 

She put her hand over her eyes, and paused 
for several moments ; but then resuming her dis- 
course, she said — 

"I can not dwell upon that terrible time. 
My senses left me for several weeks, and when I 
awoke to a consciousness of my situation, I found 
myself a widow, nearly penniless, stripped of all 
the fine estates which my husband had possess- 
ed, with one dear boy, between four and five 
years old, fatherless, and marked out by the 
terrible curse of a black stain upon his father's 
name. 

"Rank, station, fortune, love, hope, were all 
gone. The world seemed a blank void to me, 
and the waking from that frenzied sleep, like the 
recovery of a half-drowned man, was far more 
terrible than the death-like state which had pre- 
ceded. I found, however, that besides good 
Father Bonneville, who had flown to me im- 
mediately, there was an English gentleman in 
the house, and as soon as I could bear it, I was 
told that he had been sent to me with a message 
from my father. When I could see him, I found 
that he was a stiff, dry old man, but not 
altogether unkind, and he did not venture to give 
me the message he was charged to deliver for 
two or three days. He then, however, told me 
that he had a proposal to make to me, which had 
been reduced to writing, in my father's own 
hand. It was this — " 

She paused again, unable to proceed, and 
Westover interposed, saying — 

"Let me tell him, my dear aunt." 

"The case was this, Louis^iy grandfather 
had watched anxiously the proceedings against 
your father, and when he found him condemned 
and executed, his whole estates confiscated, and 
his very name attainted, he sent over to offer my 
aunt Catharine a refuge in her former home — 
but it was only for herself," he added, in a 
slow and sorrowful tone. "He exacted that 
you should be left behind in France — that she 
should resume her maiden name — that you 
should be brought up in utter ignorance of your 
connection with his family, and, as far as 
possible, in ignorance also of your father's his- 
tory." 

"It was a hard measure." I said, somewhat 
bitterly, but Westover went on. 

" On these conditions, he promised to provide 

for you amply — to pay for your support and 

education, during youth, and to settle a sufficient 

property upon you at his death. The reason he 

assigned for these harsh measures — as you will 

eali them — was, that bis name bad come down 

unstained for many generations, and that he would 



never admit or acknowledge any connection with 
a family, which had the taint of treason upon 
it." 

" At first," said my mother, taking up the tale 
again, " I rejected the proposal with horror, and 
declared that nothing would induce me to part 
with my child ; but the good gentleman who had 
been sent to me, urged strongly, that by my 

Jiresence and persuasions, I might induce my 
ather to mitigate somewhat of bis severity. He 
did not know his inflexible nature ; and before I 
yielded, I attempted by letter to move my father. 
I represented humbly that, although condemned 
by a corrupt court, my poor husband was certain- 
ly innocent — that I knew every thing that had 
passed between him and the British officers — that 
the letters produced were forgeries — and that 
the time would come, when De Lacy's name 
would stand out pure and clear. All I could 
obtain was contained in the following words of 
his reply : " If the time should ever come which 
you anticipate, and when your late husband's 
character shall be fully justified, I will acknowl- 
edge you as his wife with pride, and receive 
your son as one of my own race. But till that 
time, I will never see him. You must never 
meet him voluntarily; and I beg it to be re- 
membered, that if by a want of good faith, or 
even an indiscretion upon your part, he is made 
acquainted with his connection with myself, or 
is brought to England, under any false expecta- 
tions from me, I will immediately stop the allow- 
ance that I propose to make him, and strike his 
name out of my will." 

"At first this seemed to me but little gained, 
but both the English gentleman, who had re- 
mained with me, and Father Bonneville, thought 
that it was much. They represented to me that 
opinion was already changing in France with 
regard to my husband's case, that multitudes 
asserted his innocence and deplored his fate; 
and that the time must soon come, when he 
would be fully justified. My own hopes and 
convictions seconded their arguments, and I 
resolved, at length, to submit. Beggary and 
starvation were before me, Louis, not only for 
myself, but for you. I was bribed, in short, by 
the hope of your happiness, to sacrifice all a 
mother's affections and enjoyments. Father 
Bonneville undertook the task of educating you ; 
my maid Jeanette agreed to go with him to his 
little cure, and watch over you as a mother ; and 
with a bitterness worse than that of death, I 
parted from you, and returned to England. 
Father Bonneville and Jeanette both solemnly 
bound themselves to the secrecy required — and 
well did they keep their word. God's will 
brought you to England, no act of mine ; and by 
a blessed chance you became acquainted with 
your dear cousin Charles, who has been to me 
in my long widowhood and privation, the great- 
est comfort and consolation. 

" But how did you know, Charles," I inquir- 
ed, "so much of my fate and history, if the 
subject was forbidden in your grandfather's 
house?" 

"The prohibition was not well kept toward 

me, at all events," replied Westover ; "my father 

told me the whole story long ago. My aunt 

1 Maude, whom you have seen, talked of it fie- 

; quently. My gY&ttdfa\Y&T YnmssW* »wa, «£ lata 
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tioned the matter once of twice himself. I am a 
great favorite of his, and When I discovered that 
you were in England, and perceived what sort 
of a person you were, I useq to dash at the sub- 
ject with him often; for with these stern old 
gentlemen, Louis, there is nothing like a little 
careless, rattling independence. Never do any 
thing that is wrong toward them — never be 
insolent or impertinent, but go gayly on your own 
way, and they learn very soot to take it as a 
matter of course. Every one helped me, too, I 
must say ; for we would have done any thing in 
the world to comfort dear aunt Kate. It was 
with this purpose that I persuaded her to go 
down to Blackheath on the day of the review, 
not intending that she should know who you 
were till afterward, but just that she might see 
you, and learn that she had seen her son. I even 
persuaded the earl himself to come and meet 
you at dinner; and he was very much pleased 
with you there, especially when he found that 
you were perfectly ignorant of your own history. 
The fact of your bavin? become a Protestant, 
increased his good feeling toward you, and he 
began to take a good deal of interest in you, so 
that I doubt not in the least, we should have got 
round his lordship in the end, even if we had not 
obtained this important proof of your father's 
innocence. As soon as he heard the facts, how- 
ever, and I assured him that there could be no 
possible doubt, he consented at once to my bring- 
ing you here, said that his objections were at an 
end, that the conditions were fulfilled, and he 
was quite ready to acknowledge you as his 
grandson. In fact, Louis, he only wished for a 
good excuse to abandon his stern determination — 
and he caught at it eagerly enough. 1 ' 

" Shall I not see him?" I asked. 

"Not to-night, I think," replied Westover. 
" He was obliged to go to the House, he said, 
and was gone oefore you arrived. The fact is, 
he hates what he calls scenes, and fearing there 
might be one here, he went away. Take my 
advice, therefore, and when you see him to- 
morrow, just shake him by the hand, as quietly 
as if you had been his grandson all your lite, and 
had just come back from Buxton. He will then 
take the initiative himself, and make all the 
arrangements that are necessary." 

" But your father, Westover," I said. 

" Alas ! we have lost him," replied my mother, 
"but we have no second title in our family, 
Louis, and therefore Charles is merely Captain 
Westover ; but you have some explanations to 
give, I think he told me." 

" They will be better given to-morrow, dear 
aunt," said Westover. "Let us finish one 
volume of the book first. Jeanette has just been 
telling me, Louis, that you have got the precious 
document signed by the Marquis de Carcas- 
sonne's own hand — show it to her, show it to 
her — it will do her good to see it." My mother 
read it with eyes blinded by tears, and then 
pressed it to her lips. "Thank God, thank 
God!" she said. "I can not help sometimes 
thinking, Louis, that the dead can see us, and 
if so, it must give even greater joy to the spirit 
of your father in glory, to see his name thus just- 
ified by the efforts of his son." 

I disclaimed much of the credit she attributed 
to me, and acknowledged that the principal honor 
was due to good Jeanette. 



Jeanette was then called in, and embraced" us 
all round, kissed Charles Westover on each side 
of the face, and me twice on each side, called 
him an excellent gorfon, and me her cktr Louis, 
and then danced for a minute for very joy, and 
then ran out of the room to weep, from the same 
cause. 

We protracted our sitting till nearly midnight, 
and I retired with a heart lightened of its 
heaviest load. The next morning, I went, as 
had been arranged by Westover, to call upon 
my grandfather at his breakfast hour. 1 found 
him alone ; for my mother had not come down 
to breakfast for years ; but he received me very 
kindly, gave me his whole hand, and made me 
sit down to breakfast with him. For the first 
five minutes he called me Monsieur de Lacy, but 
it very soon got to Louis, and he talked of the 
news of the day, and of Charles Westover, and 
of the state of his health, and of his own anxiety 
to prevent him from joining his regiment again, 
while that ball was in his chest. 

I followed his lead, and replied, "I dare say, 
sir, you might find a means, if you wished 

He shook his head, saying, "I don't think 
it. Boys and girls are all obstinate — what 
means ?" 

" If you were to persuade some fair lady to 
ask him, sir," I said, "he would never refuse 
her." 

"Ha — what— do you mean, Miss ?" 

"I really do not know who the lady is," I 
answered ; " but I dare say your lordship is well 
aware." 

" Oh yes, I know quite well. He has been 

engaged to Miss two years ; I wonder why 

they nave not married before now." 

"I really can not tell," I answered; "but 
perhaps they do not know that you would 
approve— or Westover may think that he has 
not sufficient to keep up his position as your 
grandson." 



" Ay, that old uncle of his, Westover," he said, 
"left his fortune charged with such a jointure 
that nothing will come in from that till the old 
lady dies — " 

He thought for a moment, and then added, 
" But all that will be speedily arranged. Why 
did he not speak^o me about it himself?" 

"I only speak myself by guess, my lord," I 
answered, "and am conscious I am taking an 
unwarrantable liberty in mentioning the subject 
to you at all." 

" Not at all, not at all," said the earl, " I'm 
obliged to you ; but I can not be expected to 
think of all these things for every body. He only 

told me that he intended to marry Miss ; 

and I said, very well, I had no objection; for 
she is a very good girl, and of a very old 
family, though poor, desperate poor. Go and 
tell him, Louis, that if he likes to stay here 
and marry, I will make every arrangement to 
render him comfortable. Don't let fortune 
stand in the way a moment. He shall be pot 
at ease." 

I had a great inclination to say a good word 
for myself; but I forbore, and as I rose to go, the 
earl asked, in an ordinary tone, " Have you seen 
your mother this morning?" 

\manxrcT, \\»x \ \»k wcx ^X\ ^k^ ^»*a*w 
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"Well, bo and seo her before you go i,j Charles two thousand por annum upon yon for life, and 
You will find her in hnr diesning.room — you you will find yourself further remembered in my 
know where it is." trill," 

I hud not the roost distant idea; but 1 did not j He stooped to sign [he parchment, bat 1 hud 
tell him so, and merely bade him good morn, my band upon it saying, boldly, but In a com moo- 
ing- pl.ice I. 'IK', " Stop, my lord, if you please.' 7 
Thus ended my first interview with the Earl "Why?'' he exclaimed, looking up. 

"FirM," I answered, "because it is quite 
honor aad pleasure enough (or me to lie WD 
loknowledged grandson; and secondly, bceniist 
I think it right to inform you, before you ilo 
what 1 could in no degree expect, that I am 
about to be married. The engagement ™ 
formed before I bad the slightest idea thai I wis 
in any way related to you, otherwise I should 
certainly have consulted you before T entered 



of N as his acknowledged grandson. 

Very few words more will suffice to close my 
little history, Charles Wcstover was ililiyln.il 
with the news I brought him, and readily agreed 
to retire upon h:ilf pay, lind lo remain in England. 
Ho imislcd upon knowing how it had been 
brought ii In .in I (ml 1 was sent with this message 
to him, and I gate him, half jestingly, ball 
seriously, an account of my interview with the 

" I understand you, Louis, I understand you," 
be said, wringing my hand hard, " and I thank 
<<ii from my very heart. Nothing on earth 
would have induced me to ask the earl for a. 
penny. My moth it's jointure, of course, dimin- 
ishes greatly ihe income that descended to me 
from my lather, und perhaps some youthful im- 
prudences may have diminished it slill more ; 



could see by Wcstover's face lhat he Ibonghl 
as going wrong; but I was not. The old 
i laughed, and said, "Well, boy, I have no 



your marrying." 
y one I like?-' I asked. 



nore "Then, my doar and noble lord," I replied. 

nsty. "let me add, that the one 1 do like, is I am 
I so you really did not sneak one word about sure, one you will like, too, for she is as sen. 
r own engagement? Well, that must ho erous and as noble-minded as yourself — noble, 
managed for you." by birth and by character— a lady in every re- 

II No, no," 1 replied, "1 will do it myself. I spect— and well lilted to be admitted into your 
begin to understand his character, I think, and family." 

trust I can munage it." "A Frenchwoman 1" he said — "a French- 

However, when I came to talk with my mother woman?" 
on the subject, she was terrified at the very idea 1 think ii was a sort of instinct dictated my 
— a Frenchwoman — a Rnman Catholic — the reply, '-One of my own countrywomen, my 
daughter of a poor emigrant — the thought it lord,' 1 I answered, "Ihe companion of my child. 
"-' J - : ve the earl mad. hood, ibe friend of my youth. 1 know that you 

down to see Marietle, nevertheless, judge it best for every one to marry one of his 
I day, rejoiced the heart of the Count own country — she is the daughter of the Comte 
with the news of my father's complete de Salins, and a nobler or a purer name is not 
eulpation. and returned the next morning to to be found for rive hundred years— in not lo be 
ondon, taking Father Bonneville with me ; but found in the puiius »[' Front-It history." 
I took especial care not lo say one word to any " Well, well." .said the old carl, " I shall be 
one, of there being oven a chance that the carl very happy to see her; "and he signed the 
would disapprove of my choice. Some five or parchment, adding, '■ Kring her here, my good 
six days after, the earl wrote me a note lo conic boy, bring her here. Von will soon know if I 
with Westover and breakfast with him. Wo like her. If I do I shall kisi her, and don't you 
lounil him in the best humor; lor some changes he jealous: if I do noi f shall give her three 
v ""' 'aken place in the miiiisiiy \\ liii-li Mitisiird lingers, anil rail her Mademoiselle;" and he 
, and toward the close of breakfast, a eerv. laughed gayly. 
t announced that Mr. Holland was in the Two days afterward, my mother and f brought 
rary. | up Maricttc to visit the old carl. She was look- 

II I will be with him directly," said the earl : ing oopiisitely lovely, her eyes full of the light 
and when he had finished his cup of coffee, and ! of hope and happiness, her face glowing with 
read a paragraph in the newspaper, to show sweet emotions, and her frame tremulous with 

' hurry, he rose, saying, " Now, feeling? which added grace to all her graces. 

with roe." , She leaned upon my mother's arm, as we entered 

We- followed him to the library, where we: the room where the old earl received ua, and I 

id a tall, thin lawyer, with a shaggy head of could perceive as he gazed at her, that be was 

nair, and two parchments spread out upon the surprised and struck with her extraordinary 

table, A fe^i words passed between the earl beauty. It was impossible to look upon thatfoce 

and bis man of business, and then the former and form and not be captivated. lie rose from 

took up a pen and signed the parchment at a' his chair at once, advanced and took her in his 

spot pointed out. arms, and kissing hex with mora lendorness than 

"'- Charles," he said, turning to my I ever saw him display, he said, "Welcome, 

_s a deed nettling the sum of five I welcome, my dear child, if Louis does not 

•sand per annum «/ioii voii. till my death puts, make you a good husband, I will strike lr — 

IfaiHCAMKw til' the I'ltiuily estates." out of mj w'itt, so aee Aav ^'ou W5 "■ 

'hi.*, Louis," he cuflEtuuefJ, turning lo rue 1 order." 

the pen still in his hand, "is a deed,' settling Westover and. I were m«w 
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iiyc do reason Id doubt thai 
(1 of ray own fale I am very n 

estates and honors. Nevertheless, we And a 

By a decree of the Cour de Cassation in the Count and Countess De Lacy still living in En- 

Trat year of the reign of Louis XVIII., by [he gland in 1S30, and there are strong and cogent 

ca of God King of Franco, the sentence reasons lo believe that the very numerous family 

sed upon Louis, Comte de I.aey, was, after a bearing that name, had by some means or 

iy i'i«, and inttrrogia broken . and another, sprung up around them. 



THE END. 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE I E THIS HOOK. IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
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ncss, be bad been inspected i 
igrants in England of being 



led by 



The old man placed the paper in my hands, 
■nd sealed at the table beside him, I rr J " 

I, Henri Marquis de Carcassonne, do hereby . 
acknowledge ami certify, that by various lal"" 
mill iniquitous charges, set on foot for objec 
unil mitlivos nf my own. I .lid many years ago, 
to wit in the year or our Lord 179-, cause end I 
procure Louis, Count do Lacy, to be brought tc 
trial for treason and dereliction of duty in thi 
government of the possessions or the French 1 
crown in the East Indies : that I have 
reason in believe (he said Cuum tie Lacy in hnve 1 
been ininlly and entirely iinioi.-i.-iLl of the crimes 
thus laid to his charge, and. moreover, that two 
tetters produced in court at Ihe trial of the 
eounl, and purporting to be parts of a < 
apondenee between himself and Sir E . C — - — 
to my certain knowledge, and with my c 
lanee, forged ; not by myself, but by a ot 
Uiraud, apothecary In the household of the said i 
count, for Ihe purpose of procuring his condem. ' 
nation ; and that I prompted and en 
the hi id Giraiul to i.-cinnlerlcit ihe count's hand, i 
ami 1'urge the above-mentioned .Imminents, iuss- i 
much as J found ihnt rhc charges could not be I 
sustained without Ihcm, and I feared Ihe veil- ' 
genoce of the said Count de Lacy, if acquiUed. 
on account of certain previous passages between 
us. I bitterly regret and repent of the crime 1 
thus committed in procuring the death ur an in- 
nocent man; and now finding that it pleases 
God to lake me from this world, and that I have 
not many hours to live, I make this acknowl- 
edgment nnd confession solely to do justice to 
ihe memory of the s-aid fount de Luey. ami Hi 
make iiliincmcnl ;i « far a!, is in my power, fur the 
evil and misery 1 have brought upon him and his 
family, trusting thai l.'ml will accept my tardy 
repentance, through the merits of my Saviour 
Christ, 1 have hereunto, in my perfect senses, square, while I h 
and with full knowledge ami r.-i-o|k eliou nf all of Wc.stovcr. the hour of meeting which he had 
the liirt-. sei my hand, in witness of Ihe truth of named having long passed. 

all the particular* enntained herein, the above 1 found a chariot, with flaming lamps, at his 
having been previously read over by me, in pros- Jour, and was admitted immediately by a servant 
ence of Ihe Reverend Pore ilc Noaillcs, having in livery, who seemed to be waiting in the hall; 

the staircase, I was 
r himself, coming down with his 



From what I know," replied Monsieur do 
lilies, "I think that both the expense and 
trouble should fall upon Ihe man below stairs. I 
have reason to believe that, for the last year, 
during which the marquis has been in leeblfl 
health, (Jirund has holh ill-treated nnd plundered 
'm, to a very great extent. The man is a 

irdcin'il -,i -r, a scoffer, and an allien , bin 

the facts revealed in that document may, per- 
haps, frighten him into doing what is right, and 
I see nn reason why you should be called upon. 
Monsieur da Lacy, to pay Tor that which h» 
himself, I'm sure, is bound to do." 



On ili-.ieeuiling in (he- --hop, (here was nobody 

it but the boy whom I had seen Ihero onen 
before. He told us that Monsieur C-iraud had 
called a hackney-coach, and had gone away in 
ith three trunks. Ho never returned ; and 1 
lude that, alarmed at the revelation- likely 
lo be made by the .Marquis de Carcassonne in 
his dying moments, lie iled from England, and 
died somewhere in obscurity. The boy mid us 
that, hefore he went, he had cursed the old fool 
up-smir.s, and had said, that as he seemed de- 
termined to die with a cow's tail in his band, he 
should absent himself for a day or two, as he did 
not like such mummeries. 

This afforded sufficient indication of his inten- 
tion to induce mo to request Monsieur de Noaillcs 
to make all the arrangements of (he funeral in 
my name, and afler having obtained his promise 
to that effect, and given him my address at 
Blackhenth, 1 took my departure. 

Jeanette went upon her way tn Berkeley- 



d Pen; de Noaillcs, having in livery, ^ 

-I by IV,-, 



from my breast. I thought not of any advan- 
tages which might result lo invself, I carried 
not my thoughts at nil into the "future. My fa- 
ther's memory was elearcd. His honor, his lair 
name was re-established. No crime now blaok- 
ened the annals of my race, and when I turned 
and looked at the corpse ofhis murderer, 1 said 
with a free heart, and a sincere spirit, " May 
God forgive you, unhappy man." 

Pour Jeanette, who was by my .side, and had 
been weening a good deal during all these 



■'Come wiih me, Louis," he said 
lh mo. Thank God for this night's 

" Where are yon going In take me ? : 



More depends upon lhal paper than you Inn. 



My heart beat with very sire 
but I followed him to the carriage, and got in 
with him. When ihe iloor was dosed, ihe serv- 
ant touched his hat. inquiringly, and Westover 
said, " Homo." 

It was Ihe only word ho spoke during the 

At lenglh, the carriage drew up nt the door 
a large house ; a thundering knock resounded 
irough ihe square, ami we both got out and 
, in the first in- , entered a hall, in which several .powder ' 
sieur de Noailles, , ants were standing. Westover passed I 
e further conver. wilhuut a word, and I followed. We wi . „ r 
•garil to the fune.l magnificent slntrcase,\ineiW\VviaW v/ortrait«,iill 
I found that' my vimioiiui'-H y.-.-.i--'> s».W-.miVs , Wj\v,^\tt ' ■ 
._ .__,_ _ r - i mik6nt"- 



fstifn unmet) between as, 
ral or the Marquis de Caro*™™., 
«e hud /en- if any friends in London; for long \ ui>on ihe ioeVt of 



